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ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS 
Avoid all | ^ Are recommended to specify 


— ? Bells Poilite 


Asbestos Cement Tiles & Sheets. 


These TILES constitute a Permanent, 
Indestructible Roofing Material. The SHEETS 
form the Best Material for Lining Walls and 


Ceilings—Fireproof and Damp-proof. 


UNIQUE SPECIALITIES: 


TILES + in. thick, for fixing at 


133 in. centres, for Engineering 


S UNITED AS i 
BELLS ED ASBESTOS Buildings and large Roofs. 


Co., Ltd., 
LONDON, SHEETS in any size up to 


S.E. c ; 12 ft. x 4ft. from = in. thick. 
? 4 VENEERED SHEETS for Rail 


and Tram Car Construction, 
4 ft. x 4 ft. 


COMPRESSED SHEETS, smooth 


By Special А 4 on both sides. 4ít.X 4 ft.up to Lin.thick 


^os S < Manufactured, Supplied, Fixed and Guaranteed by 


нарын Tedy Ni BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS CO., Ltd, 


at the Poilite Factories. QQ SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


The “HUE” (Patent) ADAPTABLE Barless Fire 


FOR HOTELS, MANSIONS, VILLAS, 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Manufactured in Hammered Metal, Armour Bright, Brass, Copper, or 
Berlin Blecked Iron. 


А Perfectly Safe Fire practically on the hearth, 
without the necessity of specially prepared floor. 


A MARVELLOUS FUEL SAVER. 


ABSOLUTELY CLEAN IN USE. 


The special feature of this Fire is its 


adaptability to existing stoves, 
the basket portion being portable and cast 


specially to fit. It will at once be seen A EV 'HUETTTA 
that the installation of “НОЕ” Fires does А | а 


not involve inconvenience or а large expense. 


ASK TO SEE TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


ЕР” Illustrated Booklets giving full details sent 
free upon application. 


Patentees and Proprietors— 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. (Dept. A. RJ, Stratford, London, Е. 
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№ Telegrams: ‘““ SANADOR, LONDON." Telephone: 5011 VICTORIA | 


ВЕАУЕМ & SONS, Ltd. 


| Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers 
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MELLOWES & СО, Limited, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


"ECLIPSE" ROOF GLAZING | 


as supplied for the 
Council House Extension, Birmingham. 


Approximate Area—30,000 Square Feet. 


SHEFFIELD: LONDON OFFICES: 
Head Offices and Works. 28, Victoria Street, Westminster. варе" Patent Glazing. 


ADVANTAGES 
of the 


*HEAPED" 
Е (Bratt's 
| Е Patent) 
A cheerful open fire. 
Great fuel economy. 
Maximum heat 
radiation. 


Simple construction. 
Saves labour in 


Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects’ № 
Specifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of B 


HEATING 


& INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES 


An Efficient Supply Guaranteed ai Every Fitting. B RATT. со р В РА N & CO., 


and THE **HEAPED" FIRE CO., Ltd., 


cleaning. 


М GLOUCESTER: : | 
M Сөйт Buildings LONDON: newrorr: | се ее Street, LONDON, W. 


in Westgate Street 27,Victoria St. WESTMINSTER 17,Dock Street 10, 


THE BEST CERAMIC MATERIAL 
FOR EATERIORS AND INTERIORS 


DOULTONS 


CARRARA 


AS USED AT 
THE SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON, 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM (& FREEBODY'S, LONDON, 
THE TOWER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
THE STRAND PALACE HOTEL. LONDON, 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT ERECTIONS. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is published on the sth of 
each month at 6, Great New Street, Е.С. 


All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be 
addressed to the Editorial Secretary, К. RANDAL 
Рниллр$, Caxton House, Westminster. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Illustrations of new and impor- 
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series, and the details, which, in the majority of our 
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work; notable French and American architecture being 
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FURNITURE. Choice specimens of furniture of various 
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Articles dealing with every aspect and style of architecture, 
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March, April, May, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1911, and Jan., Feb.. and March, 1012). 


The Editor is always happy to give his careful consideration 
to any material that may be sent with a view to pub- 
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thus received. 
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THE DUTCH GARDEN АТ KENSINGTON PALACE 


N Ti 4h Cha Ad 1 
EUM "Nauta HEN persecutions and oppres- 


sions first drove the Flemings 
to this country, and, later, 
when William of Orange came 
over to occupy the English 
throne, many fresh methods 
were introduced into the arts 
of building and the planning and embellishment 
of gardens. As regards the former, we have only 
to turn to the many old houses in the Eastern 
Counties to see what fancies in brickwork the 
Fleming brought with him; while of gardens 
Dutch in character we have examples remaining 
too, though, in the nature of things, they have 
not come down to us with all their original fea- 
tures preserved. Indeed, in this matter of old 
gardens we have a whole century or so of energetic 
destruction between us and the originals, a time 
when, started by the ridicule of Addison and 
Pope, the landscape gardener set to work his will 
on all formality ; and a little later time when 
“ Capability Brown” (nicknamed, it will be re- 
membered, because of his habit of saying that 
the site before him offered great capabilities) was 
destroying fine old gardens throughout the length 
and breadth of the land in the mistaken zeal of 
a new conviction and under the patronage of an 
equally mistaken noble ownership. Тһе Dutch 
garden, it is true, got carried to such a degree 
of shaping and boxing and formal enclosing that 
it brought its own destruction with it. Yet many 
examples testify to its charm, and we find to-day 
that the lure of the principles which govern it 
is no whit abated. One such example may be 
seen at Kensington Palace, in 
the space to the east of the 
building. Here is what is 
termed ‘‘the Dutch garden." 
It is, however. not a relic of 
Dutch William's day, as many 
people suppose, but quite a 
modern creation, having been 
made, we believe, about four 
years ago on what was for- 
merly the framing ground. It 
Is a very pleasant place never- 
theless, and at the present 
time, when its flowers are in 
bloom апа the enclosing 
pleached alleys of lime-trees * 
are in full leaf, it makes a de- 
lightful picture. The accom- 
panying photographs serve to 
give a fair representation of 


* The word “pleach” or "plash " 
or ‘‘impleach" is from the French 
“ plesser ''—from *''plecto," to plait, 
infold, or interweave. 
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THE PLEACHED ALLEY 


the garden, though they lack the colour which 
constitutes so large a part of its attractions. 

In Tudor and Elizabethan days the garden was 
a place enclosed by walls, over which there was 
always a desire to look; as witness the ‘‘ mount " 
so commonly placed in such gardens. At Ken- 
sington the reverse is the case, for instead of 
looking out of the garden the public looks into it, 
through the many openings that have been left in 
the leafy walls. Delightful glimpses are obtained 
through these openings, and fuller views over the 
four gateways—one on each side. These gate- 
ways, it may be added, are not happy in their 
design, nor is the ironwork of their gates of a sort 
that сап be commended; but, fortunately, the 
flowers hide them largely from view. 

A path of random stone paving is laid around 
the water space, and in the latter are placed three 
old lead cisterns, which have thus been put to 
very good use. Water is rarely introduced into 
gardens without success, and certainly in this 
Dutch garden at Kensington its effect 1s most 
pleasing. As Bacon wrote: *' For fountains, they 
are a great beauty and refreshment; but pools 
mar all, and make the garden unwholesome and 
full of flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to be 
of two natures ; the one that sprinkleth or spouteth 
water, the other a fair receipt of water of some 
зо or до foot, but without fish, slime, or mud." 

To gaze upon this garden at Kensington Palace, 
with its brilliant patches of colour, is a refreshing 
change from the noisy streets hard by, and the 
sense of pleasure is increased by the leafy canopy 
that spreads overhead and around. 
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MODERN ATHENS 
BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. 
(Concluded from page 320, No. 187) 


(Са Ж HILST the University, Library, 

and Academy together form 
from certain points of view 
the finest group of buildings 
in modern Athens, they do 
not enjoy the best site. That 
is occupied by the Royal 
Palace, the axis of whose 
main facade coincides with the axis of Syntagma 
Square and Hermes Street. This structure termi- 
nates a gradient vista, the fall (averaging about 
I in 70) beginning at the east end of Syntagma 
Square and continuing steadily down to the west 
end of Hermes Street. It must be confessed that 
„the design of the Palace—by Gartner of Munich, 
1834-8—is not equal to the possibilities of its 
position. Тһе expanse of dull wall-surface, the 
mechanically distributed windows, the spare em- 
ployment of marble dressings, and the absence 
of an adequate cornice, give an appearance of 
jejuneness and poverty quite inconsistent with 
the fountain, terraces, and steps, the orange trees 
and oleanders, of its formal approach. Noris it 
much better suited to the landscape garden that 
encloses its south and eastern sides. It has not 
the character of a palace. The entrance portico 
is well proportioned and archeologically accurate, 
and might be admirable if employed in another 
connection. Неге it is insufficient both as regards 
its function in the design and as the terminating 
feature of a long vista.* 


* Of the interior the finest apartments were the ballroom and 
other chambers in the central block, all of which were unfortu- 
nately gutted by fire in the winter of 1909-10. 
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The irregular development of Athens and the 
consequent disparity of land values has led to the 
erection of several large public buildings on sites 
whose principal recommendation has consisted in 
the advantageous terms on which they could be 
purchased. Their environment may be squalid or 
(and this isthe more general rule) may simply con- 
sist of waste ground marked out into building 
areas and divided up by road lines, but otherwise 
undeveloped and showing little sign of immediate 
development. 

Within a combination of these conditions falls 
the site of the National Museum, a building to 
some extent supported by the proximity of the 
Polytechnic Institute, but almost submerged in the 
hall-developed wilderness of jerry-building which 
exists at the northern extremity of the city. The 
Museum, erected in 1871-89, was designed by 
Lange of Munich. Its composition is marred by 
the weakness of the central feature above the en- 
tablature. The height of the attic and the 
character of its modelling are alike inadequate, 
nor do the figures silhouetted against the sky 
appreciably remedy these defects. On the other 
hand the entrance portico-in-antis is а very 
graceful arrangement, and the remainder of the 
conception, in which the rectangular pier motif, 
typical of Athenian monumental designs, is effec- 
tively worked out, harmonises well with it. 

Amongst the other public buildings in the city 
the most important, judged from the point of view 
of their influence on Athenian practice, are :— 

The Polytechnic Institute, erected in 1858 on 
a site adjoining the one subsequently occupied 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


by the National Library. In this design by 
L. Kaftanzoglon the main structure is set well 
back from the road. Its superimposed Doric and 
Ionic portico is approached across an open fore- 
court flanked by Doric pedimented wings. The 
columns in the latter features are, as usual, of 
white Pentelic marble, but behind them the wall 
surface is coloured a dark red, the effect being 
happier than might reasonably be expected. 

The Zappeion, a permanent exhibition building 
in the public garden to the south of the Palace. 
It was erected in 1888 at the expense of the 
brothers Zappas, and was intended for the display 
of Greek industries. Whilst its semicircular 
shape is so unsatisfactory as to require a close 
backing of trees or some other kind of screen at 
the rear, the main facade—the diameter of the 
semicircle—needs only slight amendment. Unfor- 
tunately its effect is prejudiced by its proximity 
to the Olympieion. Its white Corinthian columns 
appear puny and aggressively new beside those of 
the great temple, which are twice as high, and 
after centuries of exposure now glow a dull soft 
gold like the ruins on the Acropolis.* 

The Parliament House in Stadion Street, which, 
though little better than the Palace in point of 
expressiveness, and in sheer architectural quality 
about equal tothe University, has yet undoubtedly 


* In the case of the Parthenon some doubt exists as to the 
origin of the yellow and brown patina, which may be due either 
to the presence of iron in the marble, that has become more 
apparent through exposure ; or to a sizing of calcareous matter 
applied to the surface of the marble. 
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inspired much of the pseudo-Renaissance villa 
work on the outskirts. 

The Municipal Theatre (by Ziller) in Athena 
Street, the Arsakeion, Varvakeion, and several 
schools and academies in different parts of the 
city. Almost without exception these are well- 
designed structures of white marble, limestone, 
and stucco; adorned with impressive porticoes, 
and conceived оп so fine a scale that they give 
distinction to a whole neighbourhood of poor or 
mediocre buildings. 

Lastly, having no influence upon the architec- 
ture of other buildings, but profoundly indicative 
of the spirit animating many, there is the Pan- 
athenaic Stadion—the athletic theatre across the 


‚ Ilissos, in which the first of the modern series of 


Olympic Games washeld. It was originally built 
under Lykourgos, 330 B.c., in the usual Greek 
fashion, on the sides of a depression between two 
hills. In 140 В.С. it was renewed in marble by 
Herodes Atticus; and finally reconstructed 1895- 
1905 in the same material at the expense of 
Averoff, a wealthy Athenian tobacco merchant. 
This last restoration was carried out in strict 
conformity with extant remains under the super- 
vision of Hansen of Vienna, who worked on the 
amended basis of a plan originally drafted by 
General Metaxas. Theclean workmanship and care- 
fully preserved simplicity of the scheme are above 
criticism, and if the resolution of the major and sub- 
sidiary portions of the screen colonnade could have 
been more successfully managed, its general effect 
and appropriateness more than atone for the error. 
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To come now to Athenian city architecture as a 
whole—in which operate the influences of the 
works we have been considering. Whereas in 
proportion to its size Athens has to show as many 
buildings of individual merit as any other capital 
in Europe, its street and place architecture is un- 
deniably lacking in formal cohesion. Progressive 
interest is sought rather than effect through sym- 
metrical grouping. There are few continuous facade 
treatments—nothing in the spirit of the Rue de 
Rivoli or of the Place de la Concorde. Homonoia 
Square, sufficiently small and regular in form for 
the enclosing buildings to have received a consis- 
tent treatment, conveys no impression of definite 
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arrangement. The character of the facades over- 
looking it, their shapes and surface modelling, is 
so varied that only a confused sense of picturesque 
composition is derivable from them. So complete 
is the lack of relation between their parts that the 
very form of the square itself appears irregular, a 
delusion to which materially contributes the pre- 
sence of innumerable telegraph, tramway, and 
electric-light standards, newspaper kiosks, adver- 
tisement pillars, and gas lamps connected by jet 
pipes (for illumination on festival nights). 
Syntagma Square is, in this respect, consider- 
ably superior. The buildings, though unrelated, 
approximate to each other in height tolerably 
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well, and their composition does not present con- 
flicting contrasts. The flace itself is unencum- 
bered, and its larger area can be definitely realised 
as a regular geometric form. Moreover, it is in 
direct relation to the Royal Palace, which, what- 
ever may be its faults of design, is in size at least 
able to sustain the demands of its position, 
giving finality to the space that slopes down in 
front of it. 

But in most cases individual considerations 
have prevailed over general in design, with results 
that are the more to be regretted since the lines 
of the streets, and of the squares especially, lend 
themselves to purely formal and regular treat- 
ments. The latter are not complex nor greatly 
broken, for the systematic intersection of streets 


SYNTAGMA SQUARE 


at right angles has made the provision of spaces 
a simple affair. To obtain a clear area either for 
the purposes of providing a fresh-air space, or 
to obtain a proper setting for a building, it has 
merely been necessary to omit construction on 
one or more of the island sites, or, if this decision 
has been arrived at after the development of the 
district, to remove property already existing. In 
consequence, almost all the places throughout the 
city are rectangular, and only the differences of 
their relative dimensions prevent their appearing 
monotonously recurrent forms. 

If in general the absence of extensive architec- 
tectural arrangements, both in squares and streets, 
is unfortunate, the level of individual performance 
is remarkably high, and the theory of *' progressive 
interest " finds frequent justification. In the 
Academy and University Boulevards, in Stadion, 
Athena, Eolus, and Hermes Streets, are а vast 
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number of excellent buildings whose authorship is 
obscure, but whose character has no uncertain 
quality of distinction, Тһе bulk of these works 
are conceived either in néo-Grec or the Second 
Empire manner refined and Hellenised.* Sim- 
plicity of composition, purity of line, and a deli- 
cate technique in detail, are their general charac- 
teristics, and there are frequent successful experi- 
ments in broad роІусһготу — white marble 
columns against blue stucco surfaces, gilded 
panels, etc. In addition there are many charm- 
ing late French and Italian designs, in whose 
evolution the same refining, monumental process 
is also directly traceable to the influence of the 
large public buildings. Of the Italian type the 
most remarkable is the house erected in the 
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University Boulevard by Dr. Schliemann, the 
discoverer of Troy. Тһе private residences in the 
wealthy East End quarter beyond the Royal 
Palace are for the most part Italian or néo-Grec 
in style. Their designs are usually of consider- 
able elegance, comprising always the inevitable 
well-proportioned entrance portico and bracket- 
supported balconies. Along Cephisia Road, and 
behind the Palace gardens in Herodes Atticus 
Street, most of these houses, including the resi- 
dence of the Crown Prince, are to be found, each 
one set well back from the road, its white marble 
walls and columns showing through the foliage of 
pepperandorangetrees, or half- hiddenby cypresses. 

Excluding the squalid mediaeval quarter, Athens 
is, in a sense, one of the most homogeneous 


ж Certain forms have undergone special development—notably 
the Second Empire bracket, which is largely employed for the 
support of balconies. 
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cities in Europe. It has not the homogeneity 
of Bordeaux or Paris, whose completeness is the 
result of large symmetrical schemes of architec- 
ture, nor that of Bath, where the inspiration of a 
single architect predominates. Though Schau- 
bert’s plan is fitted and no doubt was intended 
for both, yet these conditions have not obtained. 
The origin of the architectural character of 
Athens is to be found in the forces peculiar to the 
period and circumstances of its development. On 
its selection in 1834 as the site of the permanent 
capital of modern Greece, and on the adoption of 
Schaubert’s scheme, the actual erection of the 
new city—or rather of the public buildings which 
have had so profound an influence on all other 
design—fell to the architects already engaged in 
archeological research on the Acropolis, and to 
those whom the Bavarian monarchy had attracted 
on its establishment. The majority of both sec- 
tions were Germans—Schaubert himself, Gärtner, 
Hansen, Lange, etc.—and their inspiration was 
Greek. Since that time the néo-Grec tradition in 
modern Athenian architecture has been well main- 
tained and developed in all types of building. This 
is as much due to national sentiment as to the local 
persistence of the German element in the archi- 
tectural profession. Throughout the remainder of 
the nineteenth century, inspite of French influence 
being continually in the ascendant, and of a great 
part of the residential and commercial practice 
passing into the hands of Parisian-trained archi- 
tects, both Greek and French, the néo-Grec style 
emerged triumphant. If designs were not con- 
ceived in the letter of the style, they were in its 
spirit. Second Empire and Italian Renaissance 
were translated with an unfailing facility that 
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would be remarkable in any 
other artistic atmosphere, but 
which, under the influence of 
the new Athenian tradition, 
was natural and inevitable. 

Of almost equal force in con- 
tributing to the total effect was 
the limitation of material—a 
limitation still fortunately pre- 
served in most cases. Marble, 
limestone, and stucco alone 
are employed for façades. (The 
ease with which marble * can 
be obtained, and its conse- 
quent cheapness, account for 
the lavish introduction of the 
material in all but the poorest 
work.) Thus the prevailing 
tone of the buildings varies 
only between a light grey and 
white. The dull red pantile 
roofs being always too low in 
pitch to be visible, do not affect the general 
colour impression, which is reinforced by occa- 
sional polychromatic examples. Not even Rome 
or Paris approach this uniformity of tone in their 
architecture. 

It is, then, the absolute supremacy of the spirit 
of one style and of the tone of certain materials 
that gives to them a homogeneity peculiar to 
itself. Here and there are to be found exceptions, 
such as Schliemann's house, which retains a strong 
Italian feeling, and a few Byzantine structures real 
and imitative, which have strayed from their proper 
setting—the old medieval quarter—and which 
are suffered to remain through defective taste or a 
misguided enthusiasm for archeology. Тһе very 
conspicuousness of these exceptions invokes the 
contrast of London or Berlin, where in many large 
areas scarcely two adjoining buildings are to be 
found even superficially similar in spirit or compo- 
sition, in the forms, details, or materials employed, 
where the confusion of Mediaeval, Jacobean, 
Renaissance, and Greek Revival styles is only ex- 
celled by the conflict of terra-cotta, plaster, bricks, 
and endless varieties of stone. 


Concerning the future development of Athens 
some few prophecies may be indulged with fair 
safety. Taking, as some indication of what may 
be immediately anticipated, the most recent archi- 
tectural efforts of any pretension, two academies, 


* The marble is quarried seven miles to the north.east of 
Athens from the same mountain, Pentelicus, which originally 
supplied the material for the buildings on the Acropolis. 
Latterly the enormous demand of American architects for Pen- 
telic marble for interior work has causeda rise in prices owing 
to the quarries not being able to maintain the necessary rate of 
output. 
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As time goes on, the pur- 
pose and character of modern 
Athens must be stamped upon 
its architecture with ever-in- 
creasing clearness. It has no 
seriouscommercial ratsond Гіге, 
no large manufactories or in- 
dustries. Its harbour, Piraeus, 
now, largely in virtue of its 
situation on the Corinthian 
canal route, the first port in 
Greece, monopolises the entire 
export trade of Attica, con- 
sisting of Pentelic marble, 
olives and olive oil, and pos- 
sesses cotton mills, machinery, 
factories, and ship-repairing 
yards. Тһе phenomenally 
rapid growth of Athens, whose 
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Government and Municipal 
respectively—the former erect- 
ed outside the city a mile or 
more along Cephisia Road, the 
latter near the British and 
American Schools of Arche- 
ology—it would appear that 
monumental architecture is in 
no imminent danger of de- 
clining from the level main- 
tained during the last century, 
whilst in the sphere of com- 
mercial and residential prac- 
tice progress is being made 
which must ultimately react 
on European and American 
city architecture. HOMONOIA SQUARE 


mately 150,000, is only an inci- 
dental result of the business 
prosperity of Piraeus. Мо 
agricultural support could be 
drawn from the barren soil of 
its environment, which, like 
the greater part of Greece to- 
day, has been denuded of trees 
by the negligence of genera- 
tions of goatherds. Modern 
Athens exists because Greece 
requires a capital and a centre 
where the means of an enligh- 
tened education may be ob- 
tained, and because all that is 
finest in Greek sentiment is 
concentrated on its site. It is 
an assemblage of агсһаеоіорі- 
cal schools and musea, of 
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VIEW OF ATHENS FROM THE ACROPOLIS (LYCABETTOS IN THE BACKGROUND) 


hotels, embassies, and Government buildings, a 
university, a parliament house, and a palace. Its 
boulevards, squares, and gardens are bordered by 
these buildings, by the houses of politicians and 
residents whose wealth has been made in Piraeus 
or outside the country, and by the shopsand offices 
which their presence necessitates and creates. Its 
growth is essentially artificial. With the depopu- 
lation of Greece itself, a process that is being 
accelerated by the generous assistance of emi- 
grants who have already acquired wealth in the 
United States, and whose pressing anxiety is to 
assist all their relatives to exchange the misery of 
poverty in a Greek village for the happiness of 
affluence in an American town, a process so syste- 
matically carriedthrough that it is possible to walk 
twenty miles in Attica and pass through none but 
deserted villages—with that process there is a 
reactive tendency to increase the pretensions of 
Athens, and this principally by the erection of 
large public buildings, their cost being defrayed by 
the subscriptions of money raised abroad. For 
the cultured American-Greek does not usually lose 
his patriotism. If his country be too poor to 
support him on tolerable terms, he nevertheless, 
provided that his exile has enabled him to afford 
it, frequently revisits Athens and contributes what 
he can to her adornment. 

It is true that this process of beautifying Athens 
is still far from complete, that a vast amount of 
rebuilding has still to be undertaken. The ulti- 
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mate realisation of Schaubert's plan involves 
the carrying through of large-scale monumental 
schemes uniformly and consistently. Such а 
policy alone is in harmony with the intention of 
his plan. The breadth of its conception and the 
precision of its lines ill accords with the mob of 
inferior stucco dwellings, glass-roofed cafés, and 
dingy shop-fronts that in many parts spreads itself 
unchecked. Where there should be grouping and 
massing there is too often indifference to any 
principle of composition in a large sense; great 
opportunities are more than half wasted, and the 
most carefully preserved vistas are sometimes 
rendered ineffective, as in Hermes Street, by the 
preservation of some Byzantine relic whose removal 
would be of real benefit. 

But in spite of so many blunders and of much 
poor and bad building, Classic, Medieval, and 
Nondescript, in spite of the existence of unmade 
roads, broken pavements, and squalid property, 
before which an unclean population sprawls in the 
sun, there is ample evidence that the character of 
the better part of the city will finally be imposed 
on the remainder. Each year sees the process of 
absorption carried a step further. More and more 
is Athens tending to become a show-place, a city 
of fine architectural works and gardens grouped 
about the Acropolis, a city as modern as Wash- 
ington, but whose indissoluble connection with 
antiquity is typified in its Stadion and whose 
citadel is crowned by the ruins of the Parthenon. 
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that there appeared on Ghi- 
berti’s splendid new bronze 
doors of the Duomo a notice, 
issued by the cathedral autho- 
rities, announcing a competition 
among sculptors for two marble 
Cantorie, or singing-lofts, which were to be placed 
under Brunelleschi’s mighty dome. The com- 
petition was confined, with an admirable вепве 
of patriotism, to native-born Florentines, and 
among the first to give in his name as a com- 
petitor was Donatello, just home from his labours 
in Rome, and full of classical ideas. 

That he would be the successful one seemed 
to be a foregone conclusion to the members of the 
great Guild of ** Masters in Wood and Stone " and 
to the citizens generally, for no sculptor quite 
reached his measure. Then as now, however, the 
unexpected came to pass. Fortune coquetted 
along, leading а young man from the contado, 
known hardly more than by his name, and raised 
his hand to add “ Luca Della Robbia " to the list 
of competitors. 

The Della Robbia came of a goodly stock, and 
stood well in the estimation of their family-proud 
contemporaries. Ser Marco, Luca's grandfather, 
had prospered greatly as а sheep farmer in the 
Tuscan hills, and as a sapient importer of foreign 
fleeces. A member of the great Guilds of Lana 
and Calimala, he left the bulk of his property 
in and about Florence to his only son Simone. 
Ser Marco never saw his little grandson, born 
one happy day in St. Luke's summer in the 
memorable year 1400. It was quite natural that 
the Christian name, given him at the great font in 
San Giovanni, should be that of his patron saint, 
but little did his simple-minded parents imagine 
what a splendid future was in store for their child 
as a devout follower of the artist-evangelist. 

With his two elder brothers, Marco and Simone, 
Luca Della Robbia was reared at Ser Simone's 
podere at Bagno-a-Ripoli; but when the boys were 
big enough for school the family removed to their 
town house іп the Via di San Egidio. Upon his 
fourteenth birthday Luca was placed with a leading 
Florentine goldsmith, Leonardo di Ser Giovanni 
by name, who, according to the craft rules of the 
period, set him to work to draw from life. He 
showed so much aptitude with his chalks and leads 
that he soon gained a seat at the designer's table, 
where he learnt to model in wax and paste. No 
less a celebrated master than Lorenzo Ghiberti 
was struck with the young apprentice's enthusiasm 
July 1912 
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and skill, and he bestowed upon the lad much 
kindness. 

Fired as he was with the artistic spirit of the 
time, it is not surprising to find Luca, of his own 
accord, attacking marble and metal in emulation 
of his betters. The day long he worked with 
spatula and chisel: his nights were spent in 
drawing—in winter with his feet buried in straw 
and shavings to keep them warm! Years came 
and years went, whilst many of his fellow students 
rose to eminence, but Luca was content to bide 
his time. He had no pecuniary need, as the 
majority had, to tout early for commissions. 
What spare time he had he spent at one or other 
of his father's poderi and in excursions in the 
pursuance of his art to Siena, Rimini, and other 
neighbouring towns—after the prevalent fashion 
of well-to-do young Florentines. Not till the 
year I431 did Luca Della Robbia emerge from his 
retreat: then it was he entered the Cantoria com- 
petition. The theme was the r5oth Psalm— 
Laudate Dominum. 

The progress of the competitors was watched 
with the keenest interest. Criticism of the skill 
of the master, Donatello, was in everybody’s 
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SINGING-LOFT FROM THE DUOMO, FLORENCE 


mouth; but, as the work advanced, one other 
name was linked with his for premier honours 
—Luca Della Robbia—and wagers were freely 
laid upon the result. Luca’s Cantoria was 
finished in 1433, well ahead 
of Donatello’s. It was a 
splendid achievement. The 
technique of the composition 
is classical, but it displays as 
well an absolute sense of 
freedom ; indeed, the singing 
boys and girls and the danc- 
ing children are so natural 
that the Fine Arts have no 
composition in any way com- 
parable. Luca sculptured 
sound and step! Comparing 
the two Cantorie, Luca’s and 
Donatello’s, now side by side 
in the Museo del Duomo, 
one is struck with the superior 
grace and resonance of the 
former, whilst for spontaneity 
and finish they are on a par. 
Thus Luca Della Robbia won 
the guerdon and took his 
place with Donatello and 
Ghiberti—*' the three bright- 
est stars of the Risorgimento.” 

Commissions flowed іп 
upon the new master-sculp- 
tor: five panels in relief in 
Giotto's Campanile, an altar 
and reliefs within the Duomo, 
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and, in a new medium (bronze), the great doors ot 
the new Sacristy. In the last Luca was associated 
with Donatello, Masaccio, and Michelozzo; but 
the first and last retired, and Masaccio died in 
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1450, leaving the work to Della Robbia. How 
he succeeded may be noted by comparing the 
marvellous lace-like creations of Ghiberti with 
the stateliness and distinction of the new sculptor's 
work. 

It is said that this enterprise determined Luca 
to abandon chisel-work and metal-carving that he 
might devote himself to modelling in terra-cotta 
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sions, and were finished with colours in the city 
workshops. 

Luca’s busy eyes noted the shapeliness and 
brilliancy of the utensils in everyday use. And 
one day there came to him the idea of dipping 
his big models of paste, clay, and wool-fluff in the 
same mixture that gave to pots their lustre. He 
encountered considerable technical difficulties for 
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and enamelling. For years he had been experi- 
menting quietly and patiently at Bagno-a-Ripoli, 
and at his father’s other farms, ina direction little 
suspected by his brother sculptors. The potter's 
art was as familiar to Florentines as any other. 
It was a common enough practice to fashion 
figures out of the tenacious subsoil of the Arno 
valley. Some of these were of ambitious dimen- 
July 1912 
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want of proper apparatus. The dangers of ex- 
pansion, brittleness, cracks, and bubbles were 
increased in proportion to the bulk dealt with. 
However, after admirable perseverance, his efforts 
were crowned with success. 

For the finest pottery, white opaque clay from 
Siena—commonly called St. John's Earth —was 
used. This, when half baked, was coloured with 
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a substance called “ Marzacotta," composed of 
30 parts of pure silicate of potash from pure 
sand and the alkali of tartar deposited by red 
wine, to 12 parts of oxide of tin. Тһе object so 
covered was then returned to the furnace, where 
it gained its. gloss or lustre. This stanniferous 
enamel Luca used, varying his quantities and 
adding ingredients experimentally known only to 
himself. 

The result was startling. Luca's sculpture in 
clay acquired the brilliancy and durability of the 
finest marble. The whole artistic and commercial 
world foregathered at his studio: for everyone 
at once understood that a new and magnificent 
epoch in decoration had dawned. Тһе value of 
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Luca Della Robbia's adaptation of pottery to 
architecture was self-evident. Hisearliest achieve- 
ments in the new medium came out as a 
Tabernacle in the Church of Peretola, near 
Florence, in 1442, and two lunettes for Santa 
Maria del Fiore (the Duomo), the “ Resur- 
rection” (1443) and the ‘‘ Ascension" (1446). 
The two first were composed by white figures on 
a blue ground, the third has brown rocks and 
green trees—the four primal colours of glazed 
terra-cotta. 

Luca Della Robbia’s sculpture-palette was not 
a very generous one in the early days of his art. 
It was limited by the exigencies of materials and 
methods. Many a tint which he wished to give 
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his clay-fatted models was dissipated ог trans- 
figured іп the fire. His first tone was white, 
grading from coldest chalk to warmest cream: 
here he met little or no difficulty. Then blue, 
cobalt and opaque, the blue of the serene Tuscan 
sky, followed: blue because it came through the 
furnace best, a fact to be noted in the pottery 
of all nations and periods. To blue he added 
tentatively other hues, at first faint and unassured. 
Gradually we note, in studying the range of his 
creations, delicate shades of violet, quiet greens, 
and subdued browns for backgrounds, with 
drabby yellows, coppery reds, and ріпе-псе«Ие 
greens; for accessories, flowers, foliage, and 
fruit, etc. 

Unexpected, and at first unsurmountable, diffi- 
culties were encountered in the treatment of faces, 
hands, and feet. То begin with, Luca left these 
uncoloured, because flesh tints were unattainable 
in vitrified enamel. Later he left these details 
altogether free of glaze, and painted them naturally 
in distemper after the first firing. 

In 1450 commenced a period unique in the 
annals of Art, a period marked by a fascinating 
series of “ Madonnas," and by them Luca Della 
Robbia is best known to Ғате —“ the Raffaelle of 
sculpture." Не did the “Mother and Child” 
thirty-one times. Each is a remarkable example 
of inventive manipulation, both as regards model- 
ling in clay and enamelling in paint. The 
“ Bertello Madonna ” is regarded in Florence as 
one of the great sculptor-painter's best examples; 
its simplicity of treatment and naturalness are 
delightful. It has been said that Andrea Della 
Robbia, Luca's nephew, added the hands of the 
Father and the Dove. 

The application of the new art to sepulchral 
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monuments was an early development: Bishop 
Federighi's is perhaps the finest token. The 
whole design is simple and noble. Тһе recum- 
bent figure of the prelate is so wonderfully 
modelled and coloured that the beholder starts 
back involuntarily at what he imagines to be an 
actual corpse. Rarely has the sleep of death 
been so naturally portrayed. Of the exquisite 
floral border Vasari wrote : ** The fruit and flowers 
are so life-like and natural that, with oils upon a 
panel, they could not be better 
done." Тһе architectural ad- 
juncts and framework form a 
model for all such monumental 
works. 

Luca Della Robbia died on 
February 22nd, 1482, and his 
body was buried in the church 
of San Pietro Maggiore in 
Florence. 

His gentle loving nature, and 
his sweet attractive art, were 
magnets which drew with 
irresistible force all the young 
people of Florence. He de- 
voted himself in particular to 
his brother Marco's family, 
and especially to his nephew 
Andrea, who developed a genius 
for modelling like his own. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ВО а person afflicted with an 
=. architectural ог natural sense 
152% of beauty one of the most 
ОЖ, depressing sensations is the 

destruction and degradation 
of our beautiful seashores. 
We seem to have touched the 
lowest depths of architectural 
baseness in catering for a pleasure-seeking, holi- 
day-making public. There are, happily, excep- 
tions to what must be a general condemnation 
of sea-front treatment, but, taken as a whole, the 
opportunities which the average sea-front affords 
for a harmonious and effective treatment of 
‘‘recreational’’ and domestic architecture com- 
bined with natural beauties have been lamentably 
neglected. 

It is not necessary to seek very far for the 
causes that have produced the failure of our sea- 
frontages. Тһе people who go to the sea do not 
really care so long as they are amused; the rail- 
way companies, who largely exploit the seaside 
towns, do not care so long as there are attractions 
that will fill their trains; the residents do not 
care so long as business flourishes: so that unless 
the public, consciously or unconsciously, can be 
led to appreciate the architectural surroundings in 
which they may be placed, to the extent of creat- 
ing a commercial value in the best amenities of 
the sea-front, improvement in this respect will 
necessarily be slow. The fact that the ‘‘ season " 
is short and that profits have to be made ina 
limited space of time produces a cheap and showy 
type of architecture, the main object of which is 
to draw attention to itself and to shout down 
everything near it. Nor does the exposed and 
wind-swept position of the sea-front, frequently 
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preventing the growth of trees and shrubs, en- 
courage the production of “ garden " effects. The 
efforts in this direction are usually confined 
to creating a wilderness of asphalt paths and 
stunted shrubs and occasional ill-designed shelters. 
In the few South-country towns, such as Cowes, 
Rvde, Ventnor, or Bournemouth, where some 
natural shelter exists, or where climatic influences 
are favourable, the presence of trees in close proxi- 
mity to the sea-front produces admirable results 
from every point of view. 

It is, however, satisfactory to be able to record 
that a great advance in recent years has been 
made in this respect, and efforts to form an 
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attractive garden lay-out, in spite of difficulties of 
exposure to wind and. sea, between the building 
frontages and the sea, have been rewarded with 
success in many of the larger towns. Southport, 

. Annes-on-the-Sea, Eastbourne, West Cowes, 
and many other towns have in their way de- 
veloped the garden lay-out greatly to the attrac- 
tion of the fronts, though the character of the 
gardens frequently leaves the impression of the 
engineer rather than of the 
artist gardener. 

The growth of our more 
important seaside towns has 
always been governed by the 
feverish necessity of getting 
things ready for the season, 
and in consequence schemes 
for development are usually 
hurriedly conceived and care- 
lessly carried out. The modern 
methods of advertising seaside 
towns which have no attrac- 
tion for summer visitors, and 
the exceptional railway facili- 
ties for getting there, are pro- 
ducing a marked development 
in the growth of these towns, 
and until local authorities and 
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KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON, LOOKING TOWARDS HOVE 


the residents will earnestly take in hand the 
better control of such development by means of 
town-planning schemes and by the co-operation 
of the best architectural and horticultural advice, 
our seaside towns, with their magnificent oppor- 
tunities, will continue to spread themselves out 
in a haphazard fashion under the hands of specu- 
lative development companies and commercially 
interested property-owners. 

Brighton, whose history is perhaps more bound 
up with aristocratic recreation than any other 
seaside town in England, affords us an illustration 
of a distinct effort to secure an architectural 
aspect consistent with its importance. The plan 
of the town in 1820, when Brighton was thriving 
under royal patronage, shows local efforts to give 
some kind of effect to architectural street-plan- 
ning, though clearly no definite idea of an effective 
sea-frontage was ever seriously contemplated, and 
the sea-front as we now know it is a comparatively 
modern concern. Hove, on the other hand, still 
retains a good deal of its Georgian character, and 
possesses an altogether more dignified and restful 
sea-front. 

The planning of Brighton has been influenced 
considerably by the contours, and probably also 
by the climatic conditions, with the result that the 
sea-front is broken up by an exceptionally large 
number of streets and squares running north and 
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south, all tending to compress the frontages of 
the buildings which face the sea, and the com- 
mercial value of these frontages has interfered 
with the best development of the squares on the 
sea-front. With the exception of Kemp Town, 
these have been pushed back into the town with 
their longer sides facing east and west, and having 
only a short frontage to the sea. In seaside towns 
where the contour of the lend is not favourable 
to a sea aspect, the centralis.tion of building-site 
values on the sea-front will always be a determin- 
ing and a difficult factor in the planning of sea- 
frontages, and, notwithstanding its popularity, 
Brighton probably has relatively fewer houses 
with a sea view than any other town in England. 

Ventnor, on the other hand, presents perhaps 
the maximum opportunity for a sea and south 
aspect in its buildings, and advantage has been 
taken of this opportunity, though not with the 
architectural effect which the opportunity offered, 
the actual effect produced being confused and 
spasmodic. Тһе treatment of the sea- front 
of two such extreme instances as Brighton and 
Ventnor must necessarily vary accordingly. 
Brighton, with its fine sea-line, depends on its 
single tier of high buildings and the lay-out of 
the area between these and the sea for an effect 
which is somewhat imposing, whereas Ventnor 
with its natural advantages depends on the groups 
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THE GREEN, COWES: SHOWING EFFECT OF GRASS, TREES, 
AND SCULPTURE ON SEA-FRONT 


of buildings scattered somewhat aimlessly on its 
steep contour lines. 

So far as architectural treatment is concerned, 
our well-established seaside resorts are now be- 
yond reach; but so long as our population and our 
wealth continue to increase, our younger seaside 
places will continue to develop into popular 
resorts, and the opportunities afforded by the 
Town Planning Act remove the excuse that may 
be made in the case of older towns, that no one 
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PALERMO : THE APPROACH FROM THE SEA 
(From “Civic Art.” by Thomas Н. Mawson) 
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had any power to control their 
development. Тһе new powers 
granted under the Act enable a 
Council to determine in advance 
the street-lines and the line of 
sea-frontage, and no Council 
having the prosperity of its town 
at heart can afford to neglect 
the opportunity which it now 
possesses of laying out the future 
lines of its sea-frontage to the 
best advantage. 

There are no hard and fast 
rules that can be applied to the 
treatment of a sea-front. Every 
site will have its own character- 
istics which will largely assist in 
determining the right method of 
development. 

Some general principles may perhaps be sug- 
gested for consideration in all cases. The careful 
preservation of all natural or architectural fea- 
tures, and the need for a sincere effort to secure a 
sense of harmony between buildings, promenades, 
gardens, and the natural features, are perhaps the 
most obvious and important objects to aimat. The 
introduction of trees, shrubs, grass, flowers, and 
even statuary (if of the proper kind), wherever such 
things have any prospect of success, is especially 
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desirable, giving, as it invariably does, ап atmo- 
sphere of repose to what is naturally a somewhat 
restless scene. 

Points of view should be specially marked for 
the erection of shelters, which in themselves afford 
an opportunity for good architectural design, and 
deserve a better treatment than is usually given. 
Buildings for amusement, pavilions, theatres, etc., 
should not be allowed to be erected in prominent 
positions on the space between the sea and the 
frontage line of buildings; this space should be 
kept as clear of buildings or erections of any sort 
as is possible. Even railings around grass plots 
or garden spaces detract considerably from the 
effect, and the risk of a little damage to grass and 
plants is worth taking in order to avoid the sense 


of restraint between humanity and nature which 
railings so frequently produce. 

In general we must avoid the lack of motive, 
other than commercial, that can be felt in so many 
of our seaside towns. Rapid and ill-considered 
development leads to an absence of attractiveness 
which is essential to seaside prosperity; but so long 
as we allow our seaside towns to be exploited for 
the benefit of railway companies and hotel pro- 
prietors the tendency will be to produce the results 
which have spoilt so many opportunities in the past. 

‘The illustration of Ventnor is taken from the 
book of views of the Isle of Wight published by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, and the views of 
Brighton and the Italian terraces at Scarborough 
from books published by Messrs. Rock Bros., Ltd. | 
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IT is curious to think of Hogarth, beaming with 
kindness, clad in that red roquelaure of Leicester 
Fields, standing in his oriel window, watching 
the stranger children whom he loved gathering 
the fruit from his mulberry-tree, or waiting there 
with his handsome wife, Jane, to receive the 
guests who came to taste the hospitality of the 
“little country box at Chiswick.” The latter 
remains, although the chief actors are gone. The 
mise en sccne of so much that was best in the 
eighteenth century, the background in front of 
which some of its most distinguished actors played 
their parts, still stands unchanged. Although the 
garden is much abridged from what it was in 
Hogarth’s day, its chief glory—the mulberry-tree, 
its trunk now scarred and blackened—is still 
alive; and the house, thanks to the gene- 
rosity of Colonel Shipway, has been handed 
over to the Middlesex County Council “іп 
trust for the benefit of the public.” 

Besides Hogarth’s, the house enshrines 
another, though a lesser, memory, for 
during the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was occupied by the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, the translator of Dante. 

To the architect the house stands fora 
type of much that is most delightful in 
domestic architecture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. With its charm- 
ing setting, it is like many of the old English 
brick houses in the plainness, the repose, 
of its dusty old red walls. The oriel win- 
dow is, however, a very unusual feature. 
It is entirely made of wood, and is built on 
the projecting joists of the first floor. The 
design has been very carefully considered, 
and results in some distinction. Not only 
such simple things as the sub-division of 
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the panes into beautiful shapes, but the plain 
brackets which help the shape of the spandrels, 
the cornice, the base-moulding, have all been 
thought over to make them delightful to the eye. 
It seems a pity that this feature should have been 
so much neglected in Renaissance architecture. 
We have from time to time illustrated examples 
of bays and oriels, but they have always belonged 
to earlier periods. Its form gives it so many ad- 
vantages, from the point of view of the interior, 
that it is surprising it should have been allowed to 
drop out of practice. In the modern revival its 
advantages are recognised, and we find it now 
used to excess, so that the front of a house is often 
nothing but bays which look out upon nothing. 
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WROXTON ABBEY 


ә НЕ name “Abbey” is not en- 
o tirely a misnomer in the case 
of Wroxton, for a religious 
house formerly stood on the 
site, though to-day there 
is little but the chapel of 
the ancient priory above 
ground. Тһе priory build- 
ings have disappeared, except for two or three 
Early English doorways in the basement, which 
shows that the early-seventeenth-century mansion 
was built upon the site of the religious house. 
The Wroxton property came into the hands of 
Sir Thomas Pope,* a person who acquired con- 
siderable wealth under Henry VIII, and could 
“have rode in his owne lands from Cogges (Бу 
Witney) to Banbury, about eighteen miles," ac- 
cording to Aubrey. Pope was not a regular com- 
missioner for the suppression of monasteries, but 
as second officer and treasurer of the Court of 
Augmentations he had facilities for obtaining 
grants of the abbey lands disposed of; and on 
February 11th, 1537, the site and demesne of 
Wroxton Priory and other lands in Oxfordshire 
were conveyed to him. He endowed his new 
foundation of Trinity College with the manor of 
Wroxton, subject to a lease, which has been re- 
newed from time to time down to the present day, 


* Died 1559. 
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to the descendants of his brother John. The 
house was built by Sir William Pope,* and finished 
in 1615; and one of the earliest guests must have 
been James I, who left his gloves and hawking- 
pouch at Wroxton, and certainly proposed to 
visit Sir William on his way from Warwick to 
Woodstock in August 1610, though no actual 
record of his visit exists. The bed known as 
King James the First's is of the type associated 
with the reign of William III. 

The west front shows the characteristic simple 
treatment of the date, with its symmetrical arrange- 
ment of gables and large chimney-stacks—a sym- 
metry to some extent dependent on the addition 
ofa wing in 1859. The fine porch presents the 
only opportunity for display of ornament in its 
flanking niches, its entablature crowned by finials. 
As was usual in external doorways, the door was 
originally set back inside the semi-circular arch- 
way. The present door has been added in recent 
times. 

Within there are many spacious rooms, and 
Wroxton has still the ** fine hall and vast dining- 
room below, and as large a drawing-room above," 
that Horace Walpole saw in his visit. But the 
drawing-room has entirely, and the hall partially, 
changed its character. Of the hall with its dais 
end lighted by a bay window, we are fortunate in 
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2.-THE GALLERY 


having a record in Nash’s delightful sketch, where 
the most accurate architectural drawing is relieved 
by the introduction of historic figure-groups that 
make the scene actual and vivid. The chimney- 
piece and panelling have been transformed since 
Nash sketched here about 1839, the former being 
an exercise in nineteenth-century Elizabethan but 
retaining the original carved frieze, while the 
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3.—PANELLING IN THE GARDEN PARLOUR 
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plain ceiling of Nash’s time has 
been covered with ornamental 
ribwork in plaster. The screen 
which divides the hall from the 
passage is often more richly 
decorated than the rest of the 
panelling, but here the wood- 
work is a later addition. A 
separate feature from the screen 
is the so-called minstrels’ gal- 
lery, which forms a passage 
leading to some of the bed- 
chambers. This is supported 
by very ornamental columns, 
and remains very much as Sir 
William Pope left it and as 
Nash sketched it, though the 
open space above the cornice 
has been filled іп, while some 
of the fan-headed lights have 
been replaced by late-eigh- 
teenth-century tracery.* It is fortunate that the 
nineteenth-century additions to the hall have re- 
spected this interesting gallery. 

The dining-room and garden parlour are both 
wainscoted, the former with plain panelling, 


* The four central lights had already suffered alteration in 
1823, as we see by the view of the hall in Skelton, though Nash 
puts them back in his sketch. 
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WROXTON ABBEY 


giving a continuous and uniform background, the 
parlour more elaborately with panelling divided 
by fancifully decorated pilasters. 

After the Popes had lived here for more than a 
century, Wroxton passed to the Norths by the 
marriage, in 1672, of one of the daughters of the 
third and last Earl of Downe, to Francis, second 
son of the fourth Baron North, who became Lord 
Keeper, and was created Baron Guilford. 

The succession to the Wroxton estate was con- 
tested between the three Pope daughters and co- 
heiresses and their cousin, Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
but a compromise was effected іп 1680-1, when 
Francis North, Lord Guilford, bought out the 
others. 


A taste for building and for the study of 


stairs, and finished up the rooms of state, as they 
were called, and shaped the windows, which be- 
fore had made the rooms like bird-cages "—an echo 
of Bacon's complaint of the excess of light and 
cold in some fair houses with more glass than 
wall. But the Lord Keeper's windows (still visi- 
ble in the engraving of Skelton) have given way to 
the “shaping” of the mid-nineteenth century, 


when the sashes of the west front were replaced 
by mullions in which large panes of glass were 
used instead of small quarries. 

After the Lord Keeper’s death in 1685 there 15 
no record of changes at Wroxton until Francis, 
the seventh Lord North, who was created Earl of 
Guilford in 1752. 


A year later Walpole visited 


5.—ARMCHAIR UPHOLSTERED WITH TURKEY-WORK, 


MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


architecture seems to have been a leading charac- 
teristic of the three North brothers, Francis, 
Dudley, and Roger. Roger rebuilt his house of 
Rougham in Norfolk, and the Lord Keeper is re- 
ported to have spent large sums on Wroxton. 
He was a friend of the architect Hugh May, and 
of Evelyn, and **covetous of nothing more than 
the society of the virtuosos of his time." One 
would expect to find his mark on Wroxton, but 
there is nothing to-day that recalls the eminent 
lawyer who passed much of his leisure time at 
his great house. He was, says Roger, afraid of 
building, ‘‘lest he should find himself engaged in 
over-expensive undertakings"; but he “built 
from the ground a withdrawing room and back- 
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Wroxton and reported that this lord had added a 
library * which was “а pleasant chamber," and 
had set up in the garden several paltry Chinese 
buildings and bridges which had the merit or 
demerit of being the first in the kingdom. A 
friend of the amateur Sanderson Miller of Radway 
not many miles away, Lord North asked his 
neighbour, in 1747, to design a window for the 
chapel at Wroxton, to fit some ancient glass in 
his possession; in which connection we may re- 
call that the insertion of stained-glass windows 
was one of the most frequent exercises of the 
amateurs of the revived Gothic of the day, both 


* The present library was built by Francis, fourth. Earl of 
Guilford, after a plan by Smirke. 
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in churches and houses. Some- 
times, as we see by Lord North’s 
letter, the ** munnions," as he calls 
them, were arranged to fit the 
glass, but more often the glass was 
ftted to the window. Тһе col- 
lapse of Miller's tower at Wroxton 
Church during its first winter ap- 
parently made no difference in 
Lord North's estimate of his friend 
and architect ; but though we hear 
ofa projected ceiling at Wroxton,* 
the mid-nineteenth century altera- 
tions have  effaced Sanderson 
Miller's work, as the Chinese build- 
ings have disappeared from the 
gardens. What is memorable at 
Wroxton to-day is the work of 
Sir William Pope in the last years 
of the reign of James I. 


THE FURNITURE 


In the hall still stands the long shovel-board 
which Nash sketched, but a quantity of the furni- 
ture now in the house may have been contributed 
by another place of the Norths—Kirtling, іп 


* November roth, 1751, quoted in “Ап Eighteenth-century 
Correspondence.” 


6.— 
SINGLE CHAIR, UPHOLSTERED IN NEEDLEWORK, 


EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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7.-MAHOGANY SETTEE (GEORGE 1) 


Cambridgeshire, which was partly demolished in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
earliest of the pieces here illustrated is a wide 
armchair with ball-turned legs and arm supports 
(Fig. 5). Armchairs of extreme width appear to 
have been in use in the early seventeenth century, 
and may have been affected by the farthingale, 
those monstrous gowns in which King James I 
forbade ladies, in 1613, to appear at the masque 
owing to the amount of space they occupied. 
But, if so, it is difficult to see why the same pro- 
portions should have persisted in some armchairs 
of the succeeding reign, when dress was freed 
from the farthingale and not unreasonably bom- 
basted. А walnut chair of this latter date, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which has for arm 
supports female figures in the dress of Charles I's 
reign, is of the same wide proportions. Тһе chief 
interest of the Wroxton armchair is its covering 
of Turkey-work, a canvas worked with a pattern 
of coloured wools, knotted and cut, forming a 
surface like the Oriental carpets imitated. This 
was a very durable covering, except for its attrac- 
tion for moths, which have left very few pieces in 
perfect condition. The chair upholstered in 
Turkey-work in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
dated 1649, is considerably the worse for wear. The 
chair covering here illustrated is in perfect order ; 
the design is a haphazard arrangement of rose and 
thistle “sprigs,” as they were called, sheets of 
which were so!ld by the print-sellers of the day. 
The original fringe, which is much worn, trims 
the seat, the arm-cushions, and the lower edge of 
the back. Turkey-work does not seem to have 
flourished after the Restoration for the upholster- 
ing of chairs, its place having been taken by the 
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9.—CARVED SIDE-TABLE (GEORGE 1) 


— oY ee 3,2578 И 


cross-stitch and petit-point stimulated by the 
industry of Queen Mary. 

The early eighteenth-century walnut chair 
(Fig. 6) has a favourite design of flowers piled 
high in an ornamental vase—an arrangement 
frequently met with in the chimney and overdoor 
pictures produced in large quantities by the flower 
painters of this time. The frame is of the plain 
type, the cabriole legs receiving only a small 
V-shaped ornament on the knee. 

The settee (Fig. 7) shows a fuller decorative 
treatment in the low-relief carving of the claw and 
ball and S-shaped arms. 

The two side-tables (8 and 9) are interesting as 
a provincial rendering of the rich and florid style 
which was at its height during the reign of 
George II. There is a fine quality of execution 
in the best examples of this period, and the orna- 
ment, though so rich, is scholarly and well 
proportioned to the structure. Тһе two side- 
tables repeat the favourite forms 
and ornament, the broken scroll legs 
carved with leaf and guilloche orna- 
ment and enriched at the sides by 
scaling, the swags of oak leaves; but 
the provincial quality is traceable in 
the exaggerated width of the legs of 
Fig. 8, and the summary carving of 
the female head in the pendant; while 
the interposition of the grotesque 
lions' heads midway on the legs of 
Fig. 9 breaks the line in a most un- 
unusual and unfortunate manner; the 
legs indeed are thus made very ugly 
and cumbersome ; if the lions’ heads 
were absent and the pendant were 
smaller, this would be a very pleasing 
little table. 


TOWN-PLANNING NOTES 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT 


THERE has recently been considerable activity 
in connection with town planning. Inquiries were 
held by the Local Government Board in respect 
of six schemes between April 30th and June 11th, 
as follows :— Middleton, Lancs.; Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire ; Southport ; Halifax (two schemes) ; and 
Walthamstow. Other authorities in the neighbour- 
hood of London are on the eve of making 
application to the Board. Developments of an 
interesting and perhaps very extensive character 
are pending in connection with great coal-bearing 
areas around Doncaster, and official conferences 
have been taking place between representatives 
of the Government and the local authorities. 
Another Inquiry was held at Bournemouth on 
June 28th, and Warrington is reported to have 
sent in its application to the Board. 

* 


* * 


The three conferences recently held under the 
auspices of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council in London, Manchester, and 
Glasgow have been remarkably successful, both in 
regard to the numbers of representatives who 
attended and the practical discussions that took 
place. Nothing was more evident at these 
meetings than the widespread desire among 
members of local authorities and their officials to 
take advantage of Part II of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act. They showed this in the 
enthusiasm with which they entered into the 
discussion of practical administrative points, and 
their desire to learn from one another's experience. 

ж 


ж ж 


Town planning continues to be а favoured 
subject for discussion at public health and other 
conferences. Lecturing courses and summer 
schools in the subject are also being organised. 


8—САКУЕО SIDE-TABLE (GEORGE П), WROXTON ABBEY 
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A very successful course of lectures was arranged 
by the Garden City and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation during May. Town planning is also one of 
the chief subjects for discussion in connection 
with the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health to be held in Berlin this month. 


ж * ж 
PoINTS OF INTEREST IN RECENT SCHEMES 


The Local Government Board authorised the 
preparation of the scheme for 53 acres at New- 
castle. It will be remembered that we drew 
attention to the interesting fact that this scheme 
comprised as much land outside as inside the 
city. The inclusion of the outside area was hotly 
contested by the authority concerned (Gosforth 
U.D.C.), but the fact that the Board has granted 
the application of Newcastle shows that there is 
apparently no limit to the extent to which one 
authority may include in the area of a scheme 
part of the district of another authority, subject to 
such inclusion being in the interests of the scheme. 
In such cases it is probable that the Board will 
require proof that some important objects are to 
be served by linking up the two districts with one 
scheme, in addition to the evidence that has 
usually to be given to establish a prima facic case. 
It is not unlikely, also, that the Board will pre- 
fer two authorities to co-operate in preparing 
separate but properly linked-up schemes rather 
than to encourage the overlapping of the control 
of one area by two authorities. Hence, when one 
authority desires to prevent another authoritv 
from encroaching upon its territory. for town- 
planning purposes, the best thing it can do is to 
make application for permission to prepare its own 
town plan. 

ж ж ж 

The Ellesmere Port scheme is also interesting 

because of its inclusion of large outside areas. 
Out of a total area of over 7,000 acres, about half 
is in the Wirral and Cheshire districts. This is 
rather an ambitious scheme for an Urban District 
in which 1d. in the £ produces less than £200. 
The scheme also includes the whole of the built- 
upon portion of the town of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
If permission is granted for preparing so extensive 
a scheme, and the Ellesmere Port Council rise to 
their responsibilities and do not shirk meeting the 
immediate cost of a proper scheme, they have а 
rare opportunity to provide a model industrial 
town. If that consummation is to be realised, 
expert advice must be employed, and in such a 
Case as Ellesmere Port it is as much an archi- 
tectural problem as any other. Тһе needs of the 
case might be met in the first instance by a public 
Competition for planning the area. The town is 
not too large and many of its buildings are not 
July 1912 
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sufficiently permanent to prevent consideration 


.being given to existing conditions and the in- 


clusion of a judicious amount of demolishing of 
obstructive and unsightlv structures. On the 
other hand, the growth of the town has been so 
rapid and is likely to continue so, and its unde- 
veloped area is so large, that there is ample 
scope for a bold and comprehensive scheme. The 
opportunity is here presented for planning a new 
industrial town. We hope that full advantage 
will be taken of the chances thus provided, and 
that the courage of the authority will rise to the 
occasion. At the Ellesmere Port Inquiry the 
Council agreed to petition the Local Government 
Board to exclude the Wirral part of the area from 
the scheme if the Wirral authority applied for a 
scheme for their own area, which the latter agreed 
todo. If this is agreed to it will considerably 
reduce the area of the scheme, but it will not 
lessen the importance of the problem which has 
to be dealt with by the Ellesmere Port Council. 


ж ж ж 


The Middleton scheme is interesting as being 
the first adoptive scheme to be submitted to the 
Board. The Middleton Corporation do not ask 
authority to prepare a scheme, but for permission 
to adopt a scheme prepared by the owners. 
Hence this scheme is more advanced than the 
others, even although it has only passed the stage 
of the first Inquiry. The area of the scheme is 
part of the Alkrington Estate of Messrs. Lees, for 
the whole of which Mr. Thomas Adams prepared 
a plan several years ago. The detailed develop- 
ment and the work of preparing the scheme are in 
the hands of Messrs. Pepler and Allen, architects. 
We hear that one result of the proposed scheme 
is to stimulate the letting of land on the estate for 
building purposes, as a result of the security thus 
given to lessees, which is evidence of the value of 
town planning to owners. 


ж ж ж 


The proposed Southport scheme covers ап area 
of about 2,800 acres, and consists of a great 
expanse of sand-dunes on which the corporation 
wishes to secure large open spaces, and through 
which they are endeavouring to arrange with the 
owners to secure wide arterial roads. One of 
these is proposed as 75 ft. wide, and will continue 
for miles parallel with the coast in continuation of 
Lord Street. 


ж ж ж 


The enterprise of Halifax is apparently the 
result of the initiative of Mr. Whitlev’s competi- 
tion, which was illustrated in the March issue of 
The two areas 
chosen are those in respect of which the com- 
petition was held. - 
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The areas enclosed by а black line include the whole of the undeveloped land іп the district, comprising about 
1,543 acres, in regard to which application has been made to prepare a scheme. More than fifty plots are 
proposed to be planned under one scheme. The solid black line which intersects the area from south-east to 
north-west is approximately in the position of one of the main traffic routes proposed by the Traffic Department 
of the Board of Trade. How this road is to be made and at whose expense is one of the problems to be solved. 


The Inquiry at Walthamstow dealt with a 
scheme which proposed to include nearly all the 
undeveloped pieces of land in the district in 
numerous sections of various size. Іп this respect 
the scheme seems more comprehensive than 
any other, and has encountered considerable 
opposition, because of the numerous interests 
involved. The opposition brought forward at the 
Inquiry was on the ground that the owners had 
not been consulted about details of the proposed 
scheme, but the inspector pointed out that it was 
no part of the duties of the authority to submit 
details to owners before the prima facie case for 
preparing a scheme was established. The mis- 
understanding appears to be due to the con- 
struction placed on the words “ proposed scheme " 
in the Procedure Regulations. These words are 
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intended to relate to the area of the scheme, and 
not to the details of planning. 
ж ж ж 
Some outside criticism has been directed against 
the Local Government Board in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere with regard to its 
housing and town-planning administration. Some 
of the criticism has arisen as a result of the treat- 
ment which the department has accorded to the 
Boscawen Housing Bill, a private measure which 
has recently been discussed in Grand Committee. 
As the outcome of this discussion, Mr. Burns has 
promised to appoint additional housing inspectors. 
It seems unlikely that the Bill will become law. 
* * * 
It was stated in the Daily Telegraph of May 13th 
that the Government intended to bring ina drastic 
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measure of housing reform next year which had 
for one of its objects the transfer of housing 
administration from the Local Government Board 
to a special housing department. Whether this 
may be proposed or not, it is apparent that a 
good deal of pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Government to speed up the working of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act. We can 
hardly imagine that the local authorities will 
appreciate this speeding up, as they probably 
prefer to act on their own initiative rather than 


to be under any form of compulsion. 
ж ж ж 


Тһе Birmingham and Ruislip schemes should 
now be nearing completion in their final form, and 
the steps to be taken in connection with the 
approval of the detailed schemes should not be 
long delayed. It is at this stage that architectural 
and other societies interested have a voice in 
making suggestions for the modification of the 
plans, and it is hoped that advantage will be 
taken of this opening. 

Apart from the Ruislip scheme and that of Wal- 
thamstow many other Greater London authorities 
are at work, but the London County Council still 
shows no activity. At the invitation of the Acton 
Urban District Council representatives of the Lon- 
don County Council had а conference with that 
body, with a view to considering joint action in 
connexion with a West London scheme. We notice 
that, in answer to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, the President of the Local Government Board 
said that he did not think that a special town- 
planning body, representative of the numerous 
existing authorities, should be appointed, but that 
he looked for greater activity and a better lead 
on the part of the London County Council. If this 
lead is to be given in the near future and is to be 
backed up by proper zeal and an intelligent under- 
standing of the problems involved, it will require 
the appointment of a special town-planning com- 
mittee of the County Council. The matter is too 
important and involves too much labour to be 
dealt with adequately in the rare intervals of 
discussion that can be given to it by the Building 
Acts Committee. А special committee and one 
or two special staff officers with expert knowledge 
would seem to be necessary to deal properly with 
the matter. The question is made more urgent 
as a result of the recent revelations of the loss of 
Ше due to the increased motor traffic on the 


congested streets. 
* * * 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF PROCEDURE 
REGULATIONS | 
The resolutions moved at the conferences іп 
London and Manchester included one asking the 
Local Government Board to alter the regulation 
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requiring notice to be served on owners and 
occupiers prior to the stage of asking the Board 
for permission to prepare a scheme. It is thought 
that an advertisement of the intention to make 
application, and the publicity given to it at a 
conference with owners and at the public Inquiry, 
should be sufficient at the first stage. Then, 
when the scheme was prepared and the details 
ready, notice should be served on every person 
interested, and opportunity given to raise objec- 
tions, negotiate terms, and suggest modifications. 
Another resolution invited the Board to consider 
the preparation of some regulations to govern 
any development within the area of a scheme 
between the first stage, when permission is given 
to prepare, and the second, when the scheme 1$ 
finally approved. This interval may be from two 
to three years, and it is a matter of real difficulty 
to authorities and owners that during this interval 
nothing can be legally done to start working the 
scheme unless such work conforms to the by- 
laws, even although an important part of the 
scheme may involve infringement of the latter. 


ж ж ж 


DELHI 


It is reported that the town-planning experts 
deputed to prepare the preliminary plan of Delhi 
have decided on changing the proposed site of 
the new part of the city, in view of the difficulties 
which the first suggested site presented in regard 
to drainage. Мг. Н. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
recently left for India to join the committee, 
which now consists of two architects, one engineer, 
and a layman. 

* * * 


THE COMPETITION FOR DESIGNING THE 
FEDERAL CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA 


It is very unfortunate that the competition for 
the new Australian capital was not so arranged 
that the best men could have submitted designs. 
In a competition in which the prizes amounted to 
£3,000 it should have been possible to arrange 
matters so as to secure the best available skill. 
As it was, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and other responsible bodies were unable to allow 
their members to compete. The assessors were 
an engineer, an architect, and a surveyor, and 
they had 200 plans, received from all parts of the 
world, to consider. Mr. W. B. Griffin, of Chicago, 
obtained the first award of £1,750; M. E. Saarinen, 
of Helsingfors, the second award ; and M. Alfred 
Agache, of Paris, the third. We understand that 
the plans most favoured were those showing a 
radial treatment. We hope to produce one or 
two of the designs when they are available for 
publication. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE 
EXTENSION 


Spm IRMINGHAM possesses very 
little in the way of civic archi- 
tecture that can lay claim to 
на SE being of а high standard; 
the mid-nineteenth century is 
too much in evidence with 
cumbersome stone, and the 
| brick and terra-cotta рго- 
ducts of later years are bizarre: the more for- 
tunate, therefore, that the extension of the Council 
House, just completed from designs by Messrs. 
Н. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, FF.R.I.B.A., 
should be so satisfactory. It is indeed а building 
of considerable merit, more particularly inside, 
the vistas being effective, and the enrichments of 
the rooms robust and scholarly. | 
The building occupies an island site, about 
320 ft. by 270 ft., to the north of the Council 
House and Corporation Art Galleries, and is 
bordered by Congreve Street, Great Charles 
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BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSION: 
ENTRANCE ON CONGREVE STREET FRONT 
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Street, Margaret Street, and Edmund Street; 
the last-named thoroughfare being spanned by a 
masonry bridge that connects the old galleries 
with the new. Unfortunately, the surrounding 
streets are somewhat narrow, so that, with the 
exception of the angle view of the building from 
Chamberlain Square, it is difficult to fully realise 
the extent and scale of the work. In this connec- 
tion we recall that the perspective view of the build- - 
ing exhibited a few years ago, when the design was 
selected in competition, gave a more favourable 
representation of the main facade to Congreve 
Street than it is possible to obtain in reality, for 
the artist's view-point was not embarrassed by 
taking account of the block of office premises on 
the opposite side of the street. 

Accommodation had to be provided in the build- 
ing for four municipal departments and a series 
of art galleries and museums, the cost of the latter 
having been covered by a bequest of the late 
Mr. John Feeney. In the disposition of the plan 
the art galleries and the large rates office in the 
Gas Department were the governing factors. The 
former were required at the 
level of the art galleries in the 
old building, with a connecting 
bridge across Edmund Street 
of sufficient width and internal 
size to form a gallery in itself ; 
while the large rates office had 
of necessity to be easily acces- 
sible from the street. These 
two conditions have been met 
by placing the rates office to- 
wards the centre of the block 
and grouping the galleries 
around and partially over it, 
lighting the office from internal 
courtyards some до ft. wide 
and by a large central top light 
in addition. This, in execu- 
tion, has worked out most 
satisfactorily. Another factor 
of considerable influence on 
the plan was the fall in the 
site from west to east. This 
necessitated very careful con- 
sideration of floor levels, a so- 
lution having been found by 
taking the old art gallery floor 
as a datum for the new gal- 
leries and also as the first-floor 
level throughout the building, 
— a taking the centre of the Mar- 
ула = каге{ Street frontage as the 
datum of the lower ground 
floor, and dividing the height 
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BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSION: GENERAL VIEW FROM CHAMBERLAIN SQUARE 


Н. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.L.B.A, ARCHITECTS 
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BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSION: ENTRANCE TO GAS DEPARTMENT, EDMUND STREET 


between these two levels into two floors, thus 
obtaining a lower ground and an upper ground 
floor. The level of the upper ground floor on the 
Congreve Street side finishes about 6 ft. above 
pavement level, on account of the fall in the 
site, and consequently the entrance porches on 
that front come at the half-landing level. 

Minor influences on the plan have been the dis- 
position of future extensions and the planning of 
departments as complete in themselves; that is 
to say, each department has its qwn entrance from 
the street, and its only access to other depart- 
ments is by means of pass doors in the corridors, 
which are kept locked, and are only used by head 
officials holding master-keys. 
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The municipal departments accommodated in 
the building are, in addition to the art galleries 
and Gas Department already mentioned, the Edu- 
cation Department, which occupies the whole of 
the Margaret Street frontage on all four floors ; 
the Tramways Department, which occupies three 
floors on the northern half of the Congreve Street 
frontage; and the Health Department, which 
occupies three floors on the southern half of the 
same frontage. Тһе remainder of the building is 
occupied by the art galleries and museums on 
the first and second floors, and by the Gas 


Department оп the upper ground and lower ground. 


floors. 
In addition, there is a second extension, now 


Ішу 7972 


about to be commenced, which provides for the 
completion of the series of art galleries as shown 
on the plans, with a connecting link at the 
northern end in the form of galleries for casts, 
with balconies around, and a principal staircase 
and entrance from Great Charles Street; other- 
wise the only entrance to the galleries at present 
is by the staircase on the other side of Edmund 
Street, through the old galleries, and over the 
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new bridge. Cast galleries also connect at the 
north-west end with the series of natural history 
museums that will extend the whole length of the 
Congreve Street frontage on the second floor. At 
the southern end these museums are connected by 
a marble staircase with the new art gallery hall. 
The second extension also provides additional 
accommodation (rendered necessary by the Greater 
Birmingham scheme) for the Tramways, Health, 
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and Gas Departments on the lower and upper 
ground floors, as well as a patent library at the 
northern end, with entrance from Great Charles 
Street. 

Access to the various courtyards within the 
building is obtained through one large gateway in 
Margaret Street, under close supervision from the 
gate-keeper's office adjoining. 

In the general construction of the building no 
special reinforced concrete methods have been 
adopted, but the steel joists апа stanchions 
throughout are encased in concrete. 

The walling has been built with Black Country 
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of the old houses that originally occupied the site. 
Numerous disused wells were discovered, which 
necessitated in many cases steel grillages and 


‘concrete, but otherwise the concrete foundations 


rest upon a good gravelly loam. 

The heating of the building is effected by means 
of ventilating radiators and low-pressure hot water 
(accelerated by motor-driven pumps) supplied from 
two large boilers. 
below the 
occupying the greater portion of the courtyard at 
the northern end of the large rates offices, and 


The boiler house is situated 
ground level in the centre of the site, 


accommodation has been provided for a third boiler 
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bricks in cement, with Birmingham bricks inter- 
nally where plastering occurs, and the whole of 
the internal courtyards have been faced with white 
glazed bricks, relieved with salt glazed dado and 
dressings and green bands. Тһе external front- 
ages to the streets have been finished with а heavily 
rusticated base of Aberdeen granite to the level of 
the upper ground floor, and above this level in 
Darley Dale stone. This stone was used in the 
present Council House, and in selecting the same 
material the architects worked under definite 
instructions. 

It may be mentioned that no great difficulties 
were encountered with the foundations, which are 
taken down to below the level of the foundations 
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required for the second extension. Ventilation is 
effected by means of exhaust ducts above the 
barrel ceilings of the corridors, with connections 
to the various rooms and upcast shafts leading to 
powerful fans that discharge above the roof levels. 
The art galleries have separate fans in the gable 
ends above the inner lights, and the large rates 
office also has a separate system of vertical and 
horizontal exhaust ducts connecting with a central 
fan which drives the foul air up the shaft surround- 
The art 
galleries are heated by radiators placed in the 


ing the smoke stack from the boilers. 


centre between the seats, fresh air being brought 
to them by means of horizonal ducts in the 
floors. 
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Margaret Street Staircase 
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Medical Officer's Department: Corridor at Head of Staircase, First Floor. 
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View looking towards Entrance to Large Rates Office 


Photos: Thomas Lewis 


View looking towards Private Corridor 
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СОККЕМТ АКСНІТЕСТОКЕ 


Тһе interior finishings and fittings may next be 
described. 

Apart from the art galleries and approaches, the 
departmental entrance hall and staircases, the large 
rates office and various committee rooms, the 
building is made up of a series of large and small 
offices requiring nothing more than plain and 
simple finishings. Naturally the art galleries have 
received very careful attention, particularly as 
regards lighting, both natural and artificial. This 
question of lighting is one upon which hardly any 
two architects think alike, and space would not 
permit of the inclusion of even the most “salient 
points" of the problem. Іп the present case the 
method adopted comprises an outer roof light of 
as large an area as possible, and an inner glazed 
light, both in proper and scientific relation to one 
another and the picture plane. The ceiling is 
coved all round, finishing at the walls with cornice, 
frieze, and architrave, and horizontal sun-blinds 
are fitted above the inner grids. 

For the artificial electric lighting of the galleries 
a system of metallic filament lamps enclosed in 
ground-glass bowls with mirror reflectors over, 
contained and carried by a bronze rim and chains, 
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has been adopted, and the resulting illumination 
is most pleasing and satisfactory. This system 
was arrived at after many different experiments of 
an expensive nature. 

All the gallery floors are of oak, with gangways 
around in brown linoleum, 4 ft. wide, and about 
5 ft. away from the walls. This method of deaden- 
ing the sound of the constant traffic has been 
found most successful at the Glasgow galleries, 
and is of special use in the present instance 
on account of the rooms below being used as 
offices; it also gives visitors a guide as to the 
position for properly examining pictures of ordinary 
size hung at about eye level. 

The galleries have been finished in as restrained 
a manner as possible, with little architectural treat- 
ment beyond the cove and cornice, etc., already 
mentioned, a low mahogany dado all round, and 
Ashburton marble architraves to the doorways, 
thus confining the interest to the pictures, and 
leaving them to provide a general decorative effect. 

The new bridge and art gallery hall have been 
treated with rather more freedom. The floors are 
finished in marble, Hopton Wood stone, and 
mosaic, and Swedish green marble columns support 
the ceiling of the hall, while 
an alabaster staircase leads to 
the natural history museums 
on thetop floor. The columns 
and entablature and the ceil- 
ing to the bridge are all 
finished white, providing an 
excellent foil to the Burne- 
Jones tapestries which hang 
in the spaces between the 
columns. 

The natural history mu- 
seums are carried out very 
simply in white and grey with 
a curved top-lighted ceiling 
over the main span. The 
central museum beneath the 
dome on the Congreve Street 
frontage has been treated as 
a domed room, with support- 
ing lonic columns, all in 
creamy white. It may be 
noted that this series of mu- 
seums has been constructed 
so as to be easily convertible 
into additional. departmental 
offices should they be ulti- 
mately required. 

Apart from the art galleries 
the department providing 
most scope for effect has been 
the Gas Department with its 
entrance hall, large rates 
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STAIRCASE FROM ART GALLERY HALL TO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS 


office, and committee rooms. Тһе entrance hall 
has been finished іп Hopton Wood stone and 
marble, with plaster panels and columns and 
enriched plaster cornices and ceiling panels. 
Leading direct out of the entrance hall to the 
right is the private corridor with its suites of 
private rooms, to the left the large fittings show- 
room, and straight ahead the main rates office. 
The last-named has been panelled and fitted in 
oak throughout, with wall surfaces above in 
plaster, and a decorative plaster treatment for the 
ceiling panels and the large barrel top-light in the 
centre of the office; the floor of the public space 
being laid with marble and mosaic. 

The principal rooms leading out of the private 
corridor are the committee room, chairman's room, 
and secretary's room, all of which have been 
finished with oak panelling, marble fireplaces, and 
decorative plaster ceilings. 

The floor areas below these offices are occupied 
by stores and additional offices in connection with 
the departments, access to the stores yard being 
obtained from the cartway entrance in Margaret 
Street already mentioned. 

The whole of the lighting of the Gas Depart- 
ment is by low-pressure gas, with the exception of 
the large pendants in the rates office and the 
entrance hall, for which high-pressure gas has 
July 1912 


been adopted. All the fittings are executed in 
bronze from designs by the architects in con- 
junction with the Gas Department, and some 
measure of success has been obtained in embody- 
ing the latest methods of lighting control by 
pneumatic tube, etc., without the unsightliness 
usually associated with such fittings. The external 
lighting of the building on the street frontages 
is also by means of high-pressure gas burners: 
otherwise the building internally is electrically 
lighted. 

The rooms of the remaining departments do not 
call for special notice beyond the statement that 
the committee rooms in connection with them 
have been finished with oak dados and plaster 
panels and decorative plaster ceilings. 

The principal staircases have Echaillon treads 
and risers, marble dados with large panels over, 
and wrought-iron balustrades. 

It 1s worth noting that the floors of the main 
corridors throughout the building have been 
finished with linoleum panels with Echaillon 
marble surrounds, in order to deaden the noise 
and reverberation usually so noticeable in a build- 
ing of this character. Тһе majority of the 
ordinary offices are also finished with linoleum 
laid on a cement screed direct on the concrete. 

The whole of the fittings and furniture, including 
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BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSION : 
CHIMNEYPIECE IN COMMITTEE-ROOM, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Н. У. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.LB.A, ARCHITECTS 
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the chairs, have been executed in Austrian oak, 
with the exception of the plainer fittings in stores 
and similar rooms, where deal has been employed, 
and in special cases in the Gas Department stores, 
where wrought-iron racks and hangers have been 
rendered necessary by reason of the heavy materials 
to beaccommodated.. These fittings have all been 
executed from designs by the architects to the 
special requirements of the departments concerned, 
and in this way an effect of fitness and uniformity 
has been secured throughout the building. 

The general contractors were Mr. Thomas 
Rowbotham for the first portion of the contract 
and The Building Construction Co., Ltd., for the 
remainder. The steelwork engineers were Messrs. 
Whitaker, Hall & Owen, and the consulting 
engineer was Mr. W. M. Binney. The plaster- 
work was executed by G. P. Bankart, L. A. 
Turner, and A. & S. Wheater, and the stone 
carving by W. B. Fagan and The Bromsgrove 
Guild. Darley Dale stone was supplied by The 
Stancliffe Estates Co., Ltd.; wall and floor tiles 
by Carter & Co., Ltd.; sanitary fittings by Doul- 
ton & Co. and Shanks & Co.: marblework by 
Н. T. Jenkins & Son; exterior iron balconies, 
standard and bracket lamps, interior iron balus- 
trading, bronze window grilles and door furniture, 
and bronze electric-light fittings by Тһе Birming- 
ham Guild, Ltd.; lifts by R. Waygood & Co., 
Ltd.; permanent furniture by Wm. Cubitt & Co. 
and John Barnsley & Son. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., specially 
manufactured the glass for the skylights, which is 
extra white double-rolled cast glass, and about 
30,000 superficial feet of this was glazed by 
Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., on their “ Eclipse " 
patent system, which ensures the roof being 
absolutely water-tight. Тһе particular feature of 
this glass is the superlative clearness and bright- 
ness of the light obtained, owing to the special 
ingredients used to make the glass as far as possi- 
Ме colourless. This renders it specially suitable 
for such positions as the one under notice. 
| Among other sub-contractors were (һе follow- 
ing :— 


Asphalt, The Val de Travers Asphalte Co.. Ltd. ; glazed bricks, Stour- 
bridge Brick Co.; granite, John Fyfe, Ltd. ; ОИ Charles Wade & 
Co. ; fire-resisting partitions, Ames & eap ad slates, Roberts, Adlard 
& Со; casements, William Pearce, Ltd. grates, Thomas Elsley, 
Ltd; drainage fittings, Dent & Hellyer, Ltd. ; wood-block flooring, 
T. Boys & Son, Goddard & Co., and Hollis Bros. & Co. ; mosaic floor- 
ing, Rust's Vitreous Mosaic Co.; electric wiring, W. S. Vaughton ; 
joiners’ work, Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd. ; stained glass, J. Jennings 
and Harvey & Ashby; electric -light fittings, Peyton & Peyton , 
bronze Georgian gas fittings, Ingram & Kemp, Ltd.; door furniture, 
Charles Smith, Sons & Co. ; railings, etc., Hart, Son, Pcard & Co, Ltd ; 
bronze capitals and bases in entrances, Thomas Brawn & Со. ; folding 
gates, Bostwick Gate Co, Ltd. ; marblework, Lee Bros. ; stairs, Stuart's 
Granolithic Co., Ltd. ; heating and ventilation, J. Jeffreys & Co. ; telephones, 
National Telephone Co., Ltd.; blinds, W. Hopkins & боп; strong-room 
doors. etc., George Price & Sons; lightning conductors, С. Cross & Sons ; 
linoleums, T. A. Evans; wallpapers and hangings, Donald Bros. and 
Essex & Co. ; fireproof doors, Mather & Platt, Ltd. ; permanent furniture, 


John Barnsley & Son; movable furniture, Kingfisher & Co.; chairs 
Frederick Restall. 
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IHE SHOP-FRONT PROBLEM 


SN 9 ERIODICALLY attention gets 
drawn to certain matters 
in architectural practice about 
which there can be plenty of 
When it is 
matter on which no finality 
can be reached, as some phase 
of art, the end leaves every- 
body very much as they were at the commence- 
ment, both sides having gone at length into their 
own views without having convinced one another. 
Where, however, the matter in question is governed 


ane NN 


M ox 


discussion. a 


largely by practical considerations, the result is 
more profitable, for in the putting forward of vari- 
ous aspects of the question a series of facts is 
brought out which, even though known before, 
may not have received the attention they deserve. 
The problem of the modern shop-front is a case very 
much like this. It is a problem about which a 
great deal of discussion has taken place in former 
years, and the increasing perplexity in solving it 
has once more brought it up for discussion, more 
particularly in regard to Regent Street. From 
the architectural side the case has been stated 
with much emphasis. It has been shown that if 
we are to accept as a good standard the examples 
which the shop-keepers have produced when left 
to their own devices, then all hope of securing a 
result satisfactory to the architectural sense may 
be abandoned. On the other hand the shop- 
keepers have not been wanting in scorn for archi- 
tects who have insisted that it is something more 
than an affair of every available inch of space being 
given up to plate glass. And in this condition of 
extremes the case stands at present. To an 
impartial observer, however, there are some con- 
siderations which seem to merit fully adequate 
recognition. Thus, taking the shop-keepers' claim 
first, one must certainly not overlook the fact that 
primarily a shop is а place of business, and that 
shop-windows have to be so designed that they serve 
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SHOP-FRONT, DOVER STREET, W. 
BANNAN AND ROWE, ARCHITECTS 


the requirements of business. Thereare, of course, 
some businesses which, either because of the ех- 
clusive patronage they receive or on account of the 
nature of the goods sold, do not demand a large 
window-space, and in these cases the problem is 
comparatively easy of solution. But the majority 
of businesses do not come within this category. 
Shop-keepers secure their custom largely by the 
display of their goods in the window, and it is 
reasonable therefore for them to insist upon an 
adequate amount of unbroken window-space being 
provided. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
effective architectural treatment of the shop-front 
is almost as large a factor as the area 
of glass, for the reason that an attrac- 
tive architectural shop-front is in it- 
self a business asset. It is, however, 
on this very question that discussion 
centres. Architects, for example, 
wholly condemn the customary method 
of carrying the glass to within a few 
inches of the pavement, with spindle- 
like beading at the angles, and the 
essential means of support cloaked by 
mirrors or other coverings. This is, 
indeed, a wrong method, from the 
architectural standpoint, for the simple 
reason that shops are in the lower 
portion of façades, and unless thc 
design gives one the impression that 
there is some adequate support for 
the superstructure, the eye is de- 
ceived and unsatisfied. Instances of 
this may be seen on every hand. 
With large new buildings like the 
Selfridge Store and Whiteley’s new 
premises (both of which have been 
illustrated in former issues of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) the need 
of giving an effect of support to the 
superstructure has been frankly recog- 
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nised from the commencement, and іп both 
these buildings the architects have carried piers 
down to pavement level, with a good deep fascia 
above; and in this way the window is well framed 
in. For a large store the design adopted for 
Selfridge’s is an admirable solution of the problem, 
and while referring to it we may express the views 
of Mr. Selfridge himself. He says: “Тһе man 
who pays the rent must have something to say as 
to the building itself, otherwise he may refrain 
from occupying it; but I hope that while he is 
making his requirements known he will feel that 
architectural excellence supplies an asset to his 
business, and gives it an addition of dignity and 
character which a simple show-case of a shop 
cannot possess." 

With the big store the problem is difficult 
enough, but it is even more difficult in the case of 
separate shops of comparatively small frontage. 

As illustrating some recent examples in the 
West End, we give a few photographs. It will 
be seen that they represent a number of treat- 
ments, varying according to the character of the 
businesses which they serve. As two wholly 
different from one another, the shop-fronts of 
Messrs. Mellier and Machinka may be compared, 
the one presenting an arcaded treatment and a 
comparatively small amount of window area, the 
other a trabeated design enclosing a very large 


amount of plate glass. Considering them purely 
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as designs, and setting aside 
the purposes of business, 
Messrs. Mellier's is far the pre- 
ferable of the two; but it is 
obvious that in this case there 
is no demand for extended 
window area, but rather a 
demand for the display only 
of a few special pieces of furni- 
ture and, withal, an indication 
of a high-class business which 
Is conducted by repute rather 
than by a window display. 
The other design, Messrs. 
Machinka's, is similarly re- 
stricted in the number of 
articles displayed, and, in view 
of that fact, we hardly sce the 
need for so large a window as 
that provided, which has its 
raison d'étre only 1n the demand "3 
J E аа 

for a large display such as ме ЕС Pee 

see in some of the ladies’ shops 
in Regent Street. The details 
of the enrichment are very 
delicate, and French in feeling, and the twin 
pilasters at either side are well placed; but the 
centre pier seems to need more emphasis, the 
span between the pilasters being so long. 

Messrs. Lyle's shop-front is another interesting 
example. In this, metalwork has been largely 
employed, and we see a still further use of it in the 
shop-front of Messrs. Terisa in New Bond Street 
(p. 51). The latter is of a French type now very 
popular. It is quite a departure from the usually 
accepted treatment of a shop-front, being more in 
the nature of a show-case. It has, nevertheless, 
many points of interest, and when well framed іп, 
as in the example shown, is quite satisfactory from 
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SHOP-FRONTS, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
G. B. CARVILL, ARCHITECT (NO. 14) 
H. PERCY ADAMS AND CHARLES HOLDEN. ARCHITECTS (NO. 15) 


the architectural standpoint; at the same time it 
provides excellent opportunity of display for a 
jewellery business. Two other shop-fronts de- 
voted to silversmiths’ work and jewellery which 
may be considered as satisfactory treatments are 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb's in Oxford Street and 
Messrs. Elkington's in Lower Regent Street. Іп 
both of these there is a solid-looking enclosing 
frame of marble which, even though it must 
inevitably hide the steel construction behind it, 
is nevertheless justifiable. In the case of Messrs. 
Марріп & Webb's, however, the inclusion of 
a mezzanine above the shop windows is to be 
regretted, as it makes the supports elongated, and 
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SHOP-FRONT, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Е. COLLINSON AND CO, ARCHITECTS 


takes away from the framing-in of the glass area, 
which is so important. 

With regard to Messrs. Atkinson & Co.'s shop 
in Old Bond Street (p. 49), the architect points out 
that ‘‘the design was intended for a scent shop, 
and show-cases large enough to exhibit one bowl 
of rose leaves and one vase were provided, so that 
the shop should not resemble a chemist's." This 
arrangement, however, was altered subsequently 
without his consent. It is certainly an unusual 
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SHOP-FRONT, OXFORD STREET, W. 


JOHN BELCHER, R.A., AND J. J. JOASS, Е.КІ.В.А. ARCHITECTS 
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shop-front, but as so small a space is left 
for display, we do not think it contri- 
butes much to the solution of the main 
difficulty. 

A criticism somewhat similar, so far 
as window-space 15 concerned, may be 
made in regard to Mr. Fabergé’s shop- 
front in New Bond Street, though it 
may well be pointed out that window 
area was not a requirement in this 
design. Asan architectural composition 
it is certainly good, the triple division 
of the space being excellent, and the 
enrichment very pleasing. 

As to which of all these methods 
should be adopted for a street like 
Regent Street, it is difficult to say, for 
the simple reason that the businesses 
эү! there carried оп аге themselves so 
varied. We must confess that we do 
not think the Piccadilly Hotel shops 
are a fair treatment from the shop- 
keepers’ point of view; too much space is occu- 
pied by the piers, and the window area is too 
much restricted; and while we may set aside the 
flippant criticism that labels this design ‘‘a series 
of railway агсһев,” we consider that a trabeated 
design would have met the conditions far more 
satisfactorily. In fact, we think that a design on 
trabeated lines, with metal frames enclosing the 
windows, and a fair depth of plinth between the . 
bottom of the window and the pavement (cer- 
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tainly not less than 
I ft. 6 in), offers the 
most hopeful means of 
solution. At the same 
time we do not over- 
look the fact that the 
arcaded treatment has 
been very successfully 
adopted in some cases, 
in none more success- 
fully than the design 
for Messrs. Debenham 
& Freebody’s shop in 
Wigmore Street, of 
which the architects 
were Mr. William 
Wallace and Mr. James 
S. Gibson, associated. 

Of course, in a case like Regent Street, the great 
desire should be to secure some sort of uniformity. 
It was this that gave such character to Nash’s 
design, now so sadly cut up, and unless the Crown 
authorities insisted that new designs should be 
considered as part of a general scheme, no good 
result could be achieved. In view of the fact, 
however, that the rebuildings which have already 
taken place are of such a diverse character, there 
seems very little hope that Regent Street will ever 
have again the appearance which it possessed 
before the modern alterations were made. But 
even at this late day the Crown authorities should 
insist that the further rebuildings which must 
inevitably take place within the next few years 
shall form part of a harmonious scheme, and not 
be detached and opposing units. 

‘Referring to the accompanying illustrations, the 
architects of Messrs. Mellier & Co.’s shop-front in 
Albemarle Street are Messrs. Gale, Durlacher, and 
Emmett, the entrance doors and fronts having 
been carried out by Messrs. Mellier’s own work- 
men from the architects’ design. Messrs. Lyle & 
Co.’s shop in Old Bond Street was designed by 
Messrs. H. Percy Adams and Charles Holden, 
the bronze work having been executed by the 
Birmingham Guild from the architects’ design. 
The architects of Mr. Fabergé's shop-front in New 
Bond Street were Messrs. F. Collinson & Co., and 
the architects of Messrs. Machinka's in Dover 
Street were Messrs. Bannan & Rowe. The shop 
of Messrs, J. & E. Atkinson, Ltd., at the corner of 
Old Bond Street and Vigo Street, was designed by 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, and executed by Messrs. 
Howell J. Williams, Ltd. Messrs. Stanley, Jones 
& Co., Ltd., designed and executed the shop-front 
of Messrs. Terisa in New Bond Street, and Messrs. 
Fredk. Sage & Co. executed (from the design of 
Messrs. John Belcher and J. J. Joass) the shop- 
front of Messrs. Mappin & Webb in Oxford Street. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER 
LONDON 


OINT Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament is now 
sitting upon that vexed ques- 
tion: how are we to protect 
and ensure the preservation 
of the historical monuments 


of our country ? Every sub- 

Ject such as this which touches 
the rights of private property is justly approached 
with extreme caution and with an 
aggerated fear of compromising individual liberty. 
Yet it is a question the answer to which must in- 
volve some modification of the literal interpretation 
of the right of each person to dispose of his pro- 
perty as he thinks fit. Тһе destruction of our 
national monuments has proceeded unchecked for 
too long, and public opinion is slowly realising 
that it is time for something to be done. 

Our Survey Committee, whose primary ob- 
ject is to record rather than preserve the 
memorials of London, yet takes an active interest 
in all efforts towards preservation, and, indeed, its 
record work has already, in many instances, been 
instrumental in persuading the destroyer to hold 
his hand. One or two practical considerations, 
therefore, will not be out of place if we discuss 
them here. | 

The first thing that should be recognised in 
approaching the problem of our ancient buildings 
is that such buildings are not in themselves use- 
less, or to be regarded merely as inconvenient 
survivals from a past age. A wardrobe of garments 
from a century or two back is certainly a some- 
what harassing heirloom, if space is limited. No 
one can use these clothes, and we should soon 
have an unenviable 


almost ex- 


mass of useless material if 
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MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


everybody kept their past raiment. Buildings, 
however, are in an altogether different class, and, 
like furniture, they retain their capacity for useful 
service. In fact, it may be said, with perfect 
truth, that a building, while it is being used 
and inhabited, is kept in repair, and, with judi- 
cious strengthening and renewal, it may continue 
its existence to an indefinite period of time. 
Neglect, the forerunner of decay in old buildings, 
generally originates from an inability on the part 
of their owners to adapt them to new conditions— 
an inability which is simply the result of ignorance, 
so that, even when such adaptation is attempted, 
a most lamentable result is obtained. This idea, 
that an ancient building has served its purpose 
and is really fit for nothing but demolition, is at 
the root of the grotesque proposals which have 
been put forward for the so-called open-air 
museums, which are to be the last resting-place 
of derelict homes. It must be the prayer of every 
self-respecting thing which has been manufactured 
by man, that it be never consigned to the soulless 
corridors of the museum, nor ever be considered 
as beyond all useful service. The cracked blue 
bowl that has been hidden away in the cupboard 
must sing for joy when it is brought out again to 
hold tobacco or dried rose-leaves. And why 
should any building be relegated to a museum ? 
If the public were only in the architect’s secret, it 
would be known that no condition into which a 
. building can get is really hopeless, but that with 
proper treatment it can obtain a new lease of life, 
and can retain much of the form and beauty given 
to it at its first building. And if the structure is 
in such a position as necessitates its removal, it is 
still possible, in the vast majority of cases, to save 
the fabric, and re-erect it—not in a museum for 
the tourist to gaze at indifferently, but in some 
place where it can take up its task again where it 
left it, and continue the useful life for which it 
was designed. 

This view should appeal to those who have 
hitherto regarded the work of preservation as a 
somewhat hopeless battle with time, as an attempt 
to put back the clock, and to arrest the natural 
process of decay. If a building is beautiful, if it isa 
product of an age of artists and of skilful designers, 
it is worth preserving for a hundred reasons, and 
it ought never to be difficult to make its preser- 
vation pay. This is the crux of the question—a 
preserved and properly restored building is of use, 
and very numerous instances could be adduced 
from every part of the world to prove that this 
is true. 

But, while so much ignorance is abroad, bcth 
as to the value and as to the possibilities of these 
ancient buildings, the risk of destruction becomes 
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every day more serious. То secure the object re- 
quired most easily there should be some central 
soclety, or Government department, which has 
power to take over, repair, and dispose of buildings 
in all localities. Such a society or department 
should not be large, nor should it provide work 
for its own officials only. It should not neces- 
sarily hold much property permanently, but should 
encourage private persons to buy old houses 
which had been given back their life, and to look 
after them. It should have powers of inspection 
and powers of interference wherever a monument 
is shamelessly neglected, giving the owner the 
option of doing his duty (and thereby serving his 
own interest), or of allowing the authority to 
arrange for the proper repairs, wiih the right to 
the proceeds of letting to recoup the expense. 
Practising architects should be encouraged to fall 
in with a recognised conservative method of treat- 
ing old fabrics, without in ordinary,cases putting 
further restraint on their freedom to add to the 
usefulness of the building tm a legitimate мау; 
and, as far as possible, the idea of an official 
architect should be avoided. The chief usefulness 
of such an authority would lie in its being able to 
negotiate a large number of buildings of every 
class, and so assure the maximum degree of use- 
fulness, as well as the largest amount of profit, to 
each undertaking. Then it would be possible for ` 
суегу town and village to feel a pride ia its his- 
torical buildings, and a satisfaction unmixed with 
the uneasy feeling that it was simply preserving a 
relic of the past which had no organic relationship 
with the present. We are fortunately passing 
from that curious phase of sentiment which pre- 
ferred ruins to well-preserved works of art, and 
which loved to weave impossible romances over 
the sad desolation of formless stones. If we are 
to have museums, let us have them with as little 
of the appearance of artificiality as it is possible. 
The pictures and the sculpture in the Palace of 
the Louvre look at their best, because everyone 
feels that such things are fitting occupants of a 
royal dwelling. Тһе same principle can be 
applied to every class of building, and it would 
be easy to compile a long list of threatened 
monuments in and around London alone for 
which an enlightened and powerful authority 
could find much excellent use, and in which it 
could provide Londoners with a new pleasure and 
a new interest. Let the practical usefulness of 
the old building be recognised at the same time 
as its historical value and its intrinsic beauty, and 
we shall soon have a working scheme for pre- 
venting the appalling losses with which we are 
daily threatened. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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GARGOYLES 
BY SIDNEY HEATH 


АНЕ grotesque element in 
ecclesiastical ornament is 
mostly found on the tym- 
pana, gargoyles, and corbels 
of the exterior of our 
churches, and on the capi- 
tals, misereres, апа bosses 
of the interior; but it is in 
gargoyles that the grotesque and the ludicrous 
elements are most pronounced. Мапу people 
must have been puzzled as to.why these humor- 
ous and sometimes coarse carvings should have 
been allowed to figure so prominently on buildings 
primarily set apart for the contemplation of the 
sublime and the divine. That the grotesque 
element was intentionally introduced is certain, 
and it has been suggested that it may have been 
intended as a basis for comparison between the 
earthly and the heavenly ideals. 

Be that as it may, a visit to any old church will 
speedily convince us that the medieval craftsmen, 
with a marvellous grasp of the moods that go to 
the making of character, considered that in their 
lesser ornaments they should minister to man 
in all his varying moods, instead of making their 
art the exclusive handmaid of religion or of morals. 
Humour is as much an attribute of our nature as 
is love, and, like it, varies in intensity with different 
individuals. This feeling for humour 16 ministered 
to in ornament by what we call the grotesque, and 
the grotesque element occurs in the work of all 
ages and of all peoples. Just as nothing is worse 
than a feeble joke, so few things are more annoy- 
ing than a weak grotesque. The amusing must 
be convincing, for if the startling or ludicrous is 
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weakly expressed it cannot achieve its object, and 
may, indeed, be only repulsive and revolting. 

Much of the religion of our pre-Reformation 
ancestors was based оп a recognition of the 
facility with which the grotesque may be recalled 
in the mind, although we have not here to decide 
how far such a custom was beneficial or injurious, 
nor to consider to what extent this burdening of 
the mind with a host of distorted conceptions 
went to counterbalance the immediate advan- 
tages that were sought. 


Gargoyles unquestionably offer the best field for 
the student of the grotesque, and it was in the 
fashioning of these appendages that the old crafts- 
men found a fine opportunity for the representa- 
tion of those weird and forbidding creatures which 
seemed to have formed so strong an article of 
their faith. Тһе word gargoyle is generally 
derived from the French gargoutlle, which, in its 
turn, comes from the Latin gurgulio, а water- 
spout. Тһе word occurs in French manuscripts 
of the fourteenth century as gargale, the name 
of a disease peculiar to swine which causes a gur- 
gling sound in their throats. 

The earliest gargoyles are little more than 
orifices with a tile or lip to shoot the water well 
away from the building, and we should remember 
that whatever symbolism their ornamental por- 
tions may possess, their primary function was a 
purely utilitarian one, and it was late in their 
career that they developed a symbolical signi- 
ficance. From the primitive form it was an easy 
step to the true gargoyle, which consists of two 
portions, the lower one forming the channel, the 
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upper one being its cover. With the recognition 
of these appendages as a decorative and symbolical 
asset of church architecture, they began to be 
added to buildings in ever-increasing numbers, 
and the masons lavished an extraordinary amount 
of skill and care in fashioning them; so much is 
this the case that of all our really old gargoyles it 
would be difficult to find two exactly alike, while 


a comparison between an old and a modern 
gargoyle will prove that when science destroyed 
the belief in evil spirits and dragons it robbed the 
sculptor of the only incentive he had to fashion 
them. 

In England gargoyles are rarely met with 
before the Early English style, during which they 
were usually made with a very considerable pro- 
jection. They are generally found on the cornices, 
but were not infrequently placed on the fronts of 
the buttresses. Although they were originally 
designed to serve a utilitarian purpose they were 
quickly associated with symbolism. The scowling 
and grinning faces; the half human, half animal 
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forms, the gorgons, griffens, and winged dragons 
of legendary folklore, were considered to be in- 
vested with the power of driving away evil spirits, 
and were used as charms against witchcraft. 
Among our best examples of gargoyles are those 
adorning the colleges of Oxford, and the lovely 
set on the roof of Henry VII’s Chapel at West- 
minster. 


It is doubtful if we have in England a piece of 
building on which there are so many gargoyles as 
on the bas-reliefs of the north door of Rouen 
Cathedral, where no fewer than two hundred and 
eighty grotesque animals appear. 

The examples that illustrate this paper are 
to be seen on the interesting church of Winch- 
combe, in Gloucestershire, one of the best of the 
fine group of Perpendicular churches that give an 
architectural distinction to that charming district 
of rural England called the Cotswolds. 

The illustrations are from photographs by 
Messrs. Tovey and Son, of Winchcombe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DRAWINGS OF WHITEHALL PALACE 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
SIR, 

All students of architecture and of the history 
of London will be grateful to Mr. Gotch for 
publishing his paper on Whitehall, which appeared 
in your June issue, and for the liberal illustrations 
which accompanied it. “The collation of the 
various drawings is of the utmost value, and their 
publication is no small event in the unfolding of 
the history of English architecture. 

Many readers, however, will be sorry that 
Mr. Gotch has been somewhat led away from the 
supremely interesting subject of the architecture 
of the Palace and has devoted his chief remarks 
to the vexed question of authorship. Is it not 
rather dangerous to rebut what seems to be a very 
well-founded tradition by anything but unmistak- 
able proof ? 

Noone will, I think, suggest that the authorship 
of a design can be deduced from the authorship of 
the actual draft. If it is proved—and we take 
Mr. Gotch's word for this—that Webb was the 
draughtsman, it by no means follows that he was 
the designer. And if we are to take the evidence 
of the signed drawing—the only point upon which 
there сап be no mistake—it seems clear that if 
Webb were capable of such a poor caricature of 
architecture, he was just as incapable of the beau- 
tiful rhythm and proportion which is seen in the 
more important sets of plans. I am of opinion 
that in the seventeenth century, and during the 
early part of it, there were a large number of 
draughtsmen highly skilled in the technical art of 
drawing. But the general evidence which has 
come down to us from traditional and other 
Sources seems to point to the fact that Webb was 
а useful lieutenant of Inigo Jones, and probably 
not unskilful in interpreting his master's work, 
when under his inspiration ; but there is no direct 
evidence of his capacity asan artist or asa designer 
of the first order. 

Indeed, the more one considers the matter, the 
clearer it seems that, as even “А Brief of Mr. Webb's 
Сазе” admits, he was “ Mr. Jones' Deputy," and 
he could scarcely in that capacity have done any 
serious designing while Inigo Jones was in Eng- 
land. It seems unlikely that when Charles I's 
fate was hanging in the balance even so cal- 
lous a being as an architect would have been 
preparing elaborate designs for a new palace. But 

what does seem probable—although Mr. Gotch 
thinks otherwise—is that when Inigo Jones heard 
first of the destruction of the Banqueting House 
in January 1610 he was struck with the idea of 
the possibility of a great rebuilding of the Palace 
in the style of the Renaissance. It would take 
the great architect only a few days to have the main 
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lines of his scheme defined and committed to 
paper, and even if circumstances compelled him to 
put up the Banqueting Hall as a building complete 
in itself, it seems to bear no less the mark of its 
purpose asa unit ina larger scheme—the unit which 
it afterwards became in many of those beautiful 
drawings that Mr. Gotch has published for us to 
see. That we may not have Inigo Jones’s original 
sketches is not surprising, but the high standard 
of these designs is eloquent testimony of the fact 
that they must have emanated from the mind of 
one whose greatness belongs to all time, and who, 
if he had been permitted, would have given us the 
greatest building of the century. 


Westminster: WALTER H. GODFREY. 


A LONDON RELIC 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


SIR, 
May I be allowed to add a few remarks to 


the illustrated поќе оп the column from Blackfriars 
Bridge which appeared in your issue for May. 

The picture of George Mylne walking off with a 
column from the bridge which he had himself 
built, to add to his collection of relics, is certainly 
amusing, but it lacks accuracy. 

This column stands in the grounds of Leigh 
Court, at Great Amwell, which is about a mile 
and a half from Ware. It originally formed a 
portion of the first Blackfriars Bridge, which was 
erected by Robert Mylne in 1760. An engraving 
by Piranesi shows columns of this character sur- 
mounting the stone fenders of the pier bases. 
When the bridge was demolished in 1864 and 
replaced by the present structure, designed by 
Joseph Cubitt, the contractors, Messrs. Mowlem 
& Birt, disposed of its fragments in various ways. 
This column was brought to Great Amwell, and 
erected to the memory of George Mylne in the 
grounds of the house where he had lived. An- 
other column and the capital of a third one are 
now at Swanage in the grounds of the Grosvenor 
Hotel. Their presence there is easily explained. 
The quarries from which Messrs. Mowlem & Birt 
drew stone for the buildings which they erected 
in London and elsewhere were situated at Swan- 
age, and still remain as the Tilly Whim Caves. 
The stone was brought to London by sea, and 
on the return voyages the boats carried as ballast 
any material from buildings which the contractors 
were demolishing, which might be useful in the 
development and laying out of the town of Swan- 
age. Hence to-day many remains of London are 
to be found there, and on lamp-post, pillar, and 
seat may be read such incongruous legends as 
* Borough of Southwark.” 

HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RAMBLES IN THE 
PYRENEES 


Mr. HAMILTON JACKSON, in his “Shores of 
the Adriatic," has already contributed two interest- 
ing volumes to architectural literature, and the 
book now under notice, “Rambles in the Pyre- 
nees," follows very closely the scope and general 
character of his former works. Mr. Jackson 
originally proposed to describe both sides of the 
Pyrenees, but this undertaking was found to be so 
extensive a task that theitinerary had to be limited 
to the country on the French side only. The 
author has wisely avoided the more familiar por- 
tions of the district he is concerned with, and has 
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others he has recorded in a series of sketches, the 
accompaning text being flavoured with a relish of 
light literary discursiveness. His descriptions of 
buildings are always clear, exhaustive, and precise ; 
and these, together with a number of carefully 
drawn plans, give the book a strong practical 
character. Mr. Jackson's drawings of purely 
architectural subjects have the merit of being very 
exact; indeed, a number of them, both in treat- 
ment and perspective, seem to possess almost a 
photographic quality that rather tends to deprive 
them of pictorial value. A number of excellent 
photographs by Mr. J. C. Ashton are also included. 
The bridge at Orthez, of which we give an illus- 
tration, is a fourteenth-century structure, which, 
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THE BRIDGE AT ORTHEZ, DRAWN BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(From '' Rambles in the Pyrenees") 


deviated into parts practically unknown to the 
traveller. His tour extends from Bordeaux on 
the west to Perpignan and Béziers on the east, 
including the districts of Gascony, Pays de Foix, 
and Roussillon. 

It is obvious that Mr. Jackson did not start out 
with the object of writing a guide-book in the 
sense in which that term has come to be used. 
Rather has he set off without any fixed intention, 
and has rambled along until arrested by something 
particularly striking—be it a church, a bridge, a 
crumbling ruin, a piece of archaic carving, or a 
wandering beggar. All thesethings and a hundred 
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though restored, is still picturesque. It has four 
unequal pointed arches, the roadway passing 
beneath a tower, from the window of which the 
Capuchins, who, in 1569, had assisted in the defence 
of the town, were forced to throw themselves 
into the river. 

The book has a plan of the area over which 
the author has travelled, and there is also an 
index, the latter, however, being somewhat meagre 
and insufficient for so large a book. 


“ Rambles in the Pyrenees and the Adjacent Districts." 
By Hamilton Jackson. London: John Murray, goa. Albe- 
marle Street. Price 215. net. pp. 414. 9l zn. by 7 in. 
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No. 1 “ВВ”. 


This latest type of ''Ideal" Sectional Boiler combines all other advantages 
of the ‘‘Ideal” construction with the greatest facilities for firing and clinkering, 
provided by the new double doors which give free access to every part of the fire 
and grate. 


[DEAL DEAL 


for warming houses. flats hotels 
Shops public bulldings. ck. 
by hot water or stcam. 


очи: 


Ideal “ВВ” Series Boilers аге at present made іп sizes for 710 to 
1,435 feet of 4-inch pipe. сап be supplied with smoke outlet at front or 
back -are specially suitable for horticultural work. 


Full particulars, prices, and measurements gladly sent on request. 


We supply Valves, Tcols, Registers, Ventilators, Pipe Fittings- all 
accessories required for Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating. 


"Ideal" Nn. т“ ВВ” Boiler, showing Catalogues gratis and post free. 
new double docrs. 


NATIONALRADIATOR(JOMPANY — 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIMITED. 


“Ideal” Radiator and Boiler Works: HULL, YORKS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 
HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 


Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, &c. 
VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


We give Schemes and Estimates Free for 

Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 

Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 
and Architectural Metal Work. 


STRODE & CO. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd., 


BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought Metal Work 


of every description designed and 


fn 777 | | produced by trained craftsmen. 
алыр | ЭРЫ WRITE for ош BOOK on ARTISTIC METAL, 


| W, A P НИ " | | D showing many examples of work recently executed in 
A ll hem ETA "|. Un | Ab IRON, BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, etc. 


Dog Grate Suite shipped to Boston, Airis s USA. 


London: 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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PLASTER WORKERS. 
Architectural Modellers. — — —— Lead Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


С. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


AND GEORGE P. BANKART, 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


ALSO 


Baldwin's Gardens, Gray's Inn Road, E.C. 


Telegrams—“ Actiniform, London.” Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 


HOWELL J. WILLIAMS, Ltd., Builders. 


Offices and Works—BERMONDSEY STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
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EXTERIOR OF 24, OLD BOND STREET. 


JOINERY WORK А SPECIALITY. 


SOME IMPORTANT BUILDINGS IN HAND AND RECENTLY COMPLETED :— 


— 7 175. ie 


Head Offices, London & South Western Bank. | OntariolGovernment:Offices, Strand. 
Law Union and Rock Insurance Co.'s Offices, Old | New Guildhall Offices -(on site of old Council 
Serjeants Inn, Chancery Lane. | Chamber) for Citylof London Corporation. 
See future illustrations, “Architectural Review.” 


Builders of Atkinson's New Premises, 24, Old Bond Street (referred to in this month's “ Architectural Review ”) 
for С. Е. А. VOYSEY, Еза., Architect. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Building of the London County Hall. 


At a recent meeting of the London County Council the Establish- 
ment Committee was instructed * to expedite the completion ” of the 
new County Hall, and to report immediately to the Council the 
steps they proposed to take in order to carry out this instruction. 
The Establishment Committee reported last month that the two 
governing factors at the time were the dates of the delivery 
of drawings of the superstructure by the selected architect, and 
the date of completion of the substructure of the central section. On 
the assumption that the selected architect would deliver the drawings 
of the central section at the beginning of July, and those of the 
southern and northern sections at the end of August, it 1s estimated 
that their examination by the official architect, the preparation of 
the quantities and the estimate, the invitation to firms to tender, and 
the execution of the necessary contract, will take approximately 
until the date of the completion of the central section of the sub- 
structure, namely, April 12th, 1973. Should it be found that the 
period required for the examination of drawings, the taking out of 
quantities and the like, can be.shortened, special steps can be taken 
to complete the substructure at an earlier date. — As to the erection 
of the superstructure, the Committee suggest that alternative tenders 
should be invited, say for three or two years, with a bonus for each 
week saved on the contract time. If the carrying out of the scheme 
be expedited in the manner sugyested, the Committee are not without 
hope that the revised dates which they submitted may be improved 
upon. Оп present calculations the sections should be completed by 
the following dates :—Central section, April 12th, 1916; southern 
section, March 15th, 1916 ; and northern section, June 12th, 1015. 
The Committee also desire to correct the supposition that some 
restriction has been imposed on the spending of money required for 
the new County Hall. On the contrary, money has been voted as 
quicklv as possible in order that the work may be pushed on with 
all despatch. 


Architects and Furniture. 


A too characteristic discussion took place the other day at the 
Middlesex County Council, on the occasion of a recommendation 
from the County Buildings Committee that Mr. J. S. Gibson, the 
architect for the new Guildhall, should also be commissioned to 
design the furniture and fittings, and to superintend its construction 
at a fee of 7} per cent. оп the amount expended. The fee is too 
small, because the work to be done is far greater in proportion than 
the work to be done for the usual 5 per cent. on the cost of a build- 
ing. The outlay on a building includes a great deal of work, such as 
walls and flooring, considered e» masse, for which there is no actual 
designing to be done by the architect, but the cost of which all goes 
towards increasing his 5 per cent., so that over the whole he is fairly 
though not extravagantly remunerated. But in the case of furniture 
and fittings it is all design on the part of the architect, and for such 
work, unless a fixed fee were agreed upon (which would be far better), 
the architect would really not be adequately paid at less than Io per 
cent. on the outlay. Whereupon up gets a certain member of the 
Council and declares that it is absurd to ask an architect to design 
furniture, when there were eminent firms who would submit designs 
free of costand make the furniture required ! He was supported by 
two other members. What strikes one most in such discussions is 
the ignorance about everything that is going on in the world of art ; 
apparent total ignorance of the fact that architects are constantly 
asked to design furniture, that the best modern furniture has been 
desi; ned by architects, and that the method of the supply of designs 
bv commercial firms, employing craftsmen whose names are соп- 
cealed and who get no credit for their work, is at the root of all the 
unsatisfactory and commonplace furniture and fittings that are so 
frequently produced. Of questions of art in small things there is 
here a strange oblivion, though no subject in connection with art 
has been more often and more publicly discussed of late years. The 
Buildings Committee evidently, and very rightly, considered that 
their architects building ought not to be spoiled by the introduction 
into it of shop furniture which might probably be quite out of Кеер- 
ши with the building. Fortunately the chairman, who earnestly 
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exhorted the Council to have confidence in the Buildings Committee 
and to support its decision, succeeded in getting a majority in favour 
of the committee’s report, and the ridiculous amendment on it was 
not carried. 

* * ж 
Richmond Bridge. 


The time seems to have come when the necessity for a new 
bridge over the Thames at Richmond cannot be denied, and one 
may support it with the more ease of mind because the authorities 
most nearly concerned seem to have given up the idea of destroying 
the present bridge, and with it much of the beauty of Richmond, in 
order to build a wider one. Some years ago this was all the talk 
and many seemed to regard the destruction of the bridge with entire 
equanimity. And when the subject was first discussed there was 
really no adequate ground for saying that the bridge was insufficient 
for the traffic, Its approach at the town end was, no doubt, always 
bad, but until very recent years the traffic over it was not large. It 
is the coming of the motor-car, and more especially the motor-bus, 
that has made the difference, and has also made the question of the 
approach and the gradient more serious. Тһе approach is bad, 
independent of the gradient, because it is in line with no main street, 
but is at a sharp angle out of a street, which has itself a considerable 
gradient. What is now proposed is the formation of a tolerably wide 
road continuing the line of Red Lion Street, and carried across the 
river at the point where there is the eyot called Corporation Island. 
As far as the road-line is concerned, this seems a perfectly good 
scheme. 

One only hopes that the scenic character of that beautiful reach 
of the river will be fully considered, and that it will not be spoiled 
and defaced by the erection of a girder bridge. То place that kind 
of bridgethere would be to entirely alter the character of the view at 
that point. There is every opportunity, every suggestion indeed, in 
the site itself, for a really picturesque and fine stone bridge, with 
piers on the Surrey bank and on the island and a wide arch over, 
and a smaller arch spanning the river from the island to the Middle- 
sex side. Arches of different span, arising out of the configuration 
of the ground, add much to the picturesque character of a bridve. 
One has only to look at the old bridge over the Dee at Chester to se? 
that. With such a bridge as indicated above, and the beautiful 
existing bridge retained, the improvement in the road-line across 
the river can be made without spoiling the beauty of the Thames at 
Richmond, and without destroying Paine's fine bridge, which could 
remain ; whereas with the introduction of a girder bridge the charm 
of the spot would be gone. 

It is foolish in these matters to shut one's eyes to obvious facts, 
and all reasonable persons will at once recognise that the existing 
bridge at Richmond is not only inadequate, but dangerous for traftic 
and foot passengers. Therefore some relief must be provided. And 
itis by erecting a new bridge at the foot of the Hill that this relief 
should be secured. It is well to bear in mind, too, that when the 
proposal to build a bridge across the Thames, in place of the then 
existing ferry, was first put forward, the intention was to take the 
line of route now suggested, and this scheme, the proper one, was 
only negatived by the selfish obstinacy of a landowner on the Middle- 
sex side who would not agree to the roadway being cut across his 
land. 

ж 2c * 
Cranmer Memorial at Cambridge. 


Inthe chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge, last month, the Bishop 
of Ely unveiled a medallion portrait of Cranmer, framed in alabaster 
carved in a classical design—the work of Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy. 


ж NS У 


Removal of а London Statue. 


The eighteenth-century statue of the founder, Sir Robert 
Geoffrey, of the almshouses of the Ironmongers’ Company in Kings- 
land Road, now acquired by the London County Council as an open 
space, has been removed from its original position, and will be 
re-erected at the new almshouses to be built by the Guild at Eltham. 
A replica will be presented to the Council for erection in the garden. 
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The Projected Australian Capital City. 


The first premium for a design for the projected Australian 
capital city at Canberra has been awarded to Mr. W. B. Griffin, of 
Chicago. Apropos of this decision, an Australian correspondent 
of the ZZ»es contributes an interesting article on the subject. ‘The 
site, he says, is a splendid plateau about 2,009 ft. above sea level, 
situated a little to the north of the highest peaks of the Australian 
Alps. Тһе northern part, consisting of the plateau on which the 
city will rise, is to-day spacious and pleasing meadow land, generally 
undulating. The country is sparsely inhabited, and, as the spectator 
views it from some convenient vantage point (looking towards the 
north, for instance, from Mount Stromlo, where the Observatory is 
to be erected), he sees few signs of what habitation there 15. To the 
right lie the buildings of the Military Colleze at Duntroon, centred 
round an old farm homestead and already making quite a. hamlet of 
its own. Near Бу are the knobs called Mounts Ainslie and Majura. 
From them fields till up the broad valley that stretches over to Black 
Mountain, another knob on the left, which rises steeply from the 
plain and stands out in sharp contrast to other features of the 
northern aspect. Тһе Molonglo River, a placid willow-lined brook, 
which flows right through the chosen site, disappears from view at 
the foot of Black Mountain, and farther over to the left, where the 
larger bulk of Mount Coree fills in the horizon, it slides into the 
stream of the Murrumbidvee. 

In the selected American plan the Molonglo River is boldly 
treated, and the city is divided by three large sheets of water, with 
parks and boulevards. Immediately facing the central lake, on the 
southern shore, is the official quarter— Parliament Houses and 
Government Duildings, extending down to the lake front, with streets 
laid out in octagonal form around them. А fan-shaped residential 
quarter lies on one side, and on the other are spread in lines follow- 
ing the natural contour the municipal centre, the University, and the 
industrial centre. ‘The general plan is for radiating streets with 
connecting crossways. Тһе railway is brought at the back through 
the industrial, business, and market quarters to a convenient central 
point. From the Parliament buildings as a centre radiate the main 
thoroughfares, the direct arteries of communication between the out 
lying parts of the city. Most of the plans from which the final 
selection was made followed the radial form. Тһе German idea was 
for what is described as “а classically built citv," with streets in 
sweeping curves and leaving the Molonglo waters almost undeveloped 
as compared with the American scheme. The French plan was foi 
a fan-shaped town, rich with elaborate parks and boulevards. 
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The ‘“‘ English Bridge’’ at Shrewsbury. 


At a special meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council held last 
month, it was resolved to adopt the recommendations of a special 
committee with regard to the alteration and widening of the English 
Bridge. This is described as a “narrow camel-backed structure that 
spans the Severn, known to all motorists as a dangerous bit, but 
famous as one of the most artistically beautiful bridges in the 
country.” It is to be altered at a cost of £11,430. 


ж ж ж 


The Fate of the Old G.P.O. 


Itis stated that the old General Post Office buildings, St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, E.C., are to be entirely demolished, to make way for a new 
building in which certain administrative offices of the constantly 
expanding business under the control of the Postmaster-General are 
to be accommodated. Sir Robert Smirke’s dignified if dirty pediment 
and pillars will be greatly missed, as they gave to the district a certain 
sedately classical character, which, however, has within recent years 
lost much of its impressiveness by the erection of adjacent big 
buildings of incongruous character. The old Post Office was erected 
during 1825-29, on a portion of the site once occupied by the 
monastery of St. Martin's-le-Grand, which was founded about the 
middle of the eleventh century ; and it is recorded that in excavating 
for the Post Ofrice buildings traces of an Early English crypt were 
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discovered. This section of the City*lost much of its distinctive 
character by the demolition of Christ's Hospital School, on the site 
of which the new General Post Office has been built of reinforced 
concrete, and there are those who, for more or less sentimental 
reasons, lament the earlier demolition of the Gaol of Newgate, 
which, though gloomy and grimy in the extreme, held the observer 
in a sort of horrible fascination ; and hence they will have it that 
George Dance’s building was much finer than the Sessions House, 
designed by the late Mr. E. W. Mountford, which has taken its place. 
No matter how excellent the building that shall arise on the site of 
the old G.P.O., a full and fair appreciation of its merit may only be 
possible to a new generation that is undistracted by recollections of 
Smirke's classic fagade. 
ж ж ж 


Restoration of Chepstow Church. 


The fine parish church of Chepstow, which is of Norman date, 
is to be further restored. It is proposed to take down an unsightly 
gallery, to rebuild the north transept to correspond to the south one, 
and to rebuild the aisles. The scheme is estimated to cost £5,00c. 


* ж ж 
Another Big London Hotel. 


Rumours of the building of a large hotel in Piccadilly on a site 
facing the Green Park have been circulated for some time past. 
The Standard now states definitely that such a building is to һе 
erected by Mr. Frederick Sterrey, the chief hotel proprietor in New 
York. The work of clearing the site, which is at the bottom of the 
dip, апа now occupied by six large houses and shops, will be com- 
menced this month. It is stated that the site will cost £ 1,000,000, 
and the building itself, which is to be of eight storevs and to contain 
nearly a thousand rooms, £600,000. 


ж ж ж 
А New F.S.A. 

At the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer at King’s College, University of London, 
was clected a Fellow. Мг. Stratton wrote a life of Sir Christopher 
Wren some years ago, and revised the last edition of Anderson's 
* Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy.” His chief literary work, 
however, has been in the completion of the monumental book upon 
Tudor Domestic Architecture, begun bv the late Mr. Thomas Garner, 
which Mr. Batsford published last year. 


ж ж ж 


Boilers for Horticultural Purposes. 


We have received from the National Radiator Co., Ltd., a leaflet 
giving particulars of their * Ideal" No. ВВ series water boilers. 
These have been specially designed for horticultural work. They 
are fitted with double firing doors, giving free access to all parts of 
the fire and grate, for the easy removal of clinker, etc. Their 
capacities, as at present made, range from 710 to 1,435 ft. of 
4 in. pipe, and the smoke outlet can be furnished either on front or 


back, as required. 
ж ж ж 


Тһе Architect for St. Paul’s Bridge. . 


Sir Ernest George having been appointed architect for the 
rebuilding of Southwark Bridge, it is now announced that Sir William 
Emerson, F.R.I.B.A., will act in a similar capacity in respect to the 
new St. Pauls Bridge, the engineer for both structures being 
Mr. Basil Mott. Sir William Emerson, who has been President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, passed the earlier part of 
his professional career in India, where he designed Lucknow Cathe- 
dral, the Bhonnuggur Hospital, the buildings for Allahabad University, 
the Victori Memorial at Calcutta, a. palace for the Maharajah of 
Bhonnuggur, the Bombay Markets, and several churches. Among 
his works in this country are Hamilton House on the Victoria 
Embankment, the Royal Caledonian Asylum, апа St. Mary's Church, 
Brighton. He was one of the three architects appointed to represent 
architectural opinion before the Committee of the House of Commons 
when the Bridge Bill was before Parliament. 
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С. С. Е. Ress, Esq., Architect. 


GARDEN STONEWORK. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Telephones—750 HOP, 3 lines. 


Тһе EXPANDED METAL CO., Ltd. 


Victoria s. Gerrard sı... Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. v Distoud, London.” 


(95 -— Telephones: 94 (2 lines). |“ Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. Telegrams: ** Expansion, West Hartlepool.” 
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Patentees and Manufacturers of 


EXPANDED METAL 


FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE AND FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR CONCRETE. 
Expanded Steel Sheets and Bars for 


FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, FLOORS, 
ROOFS, BRIDGES, RESERVOIRS, 
SEWERS, CONDUITS, HOPPERS, 
SILOS, &c. 


LATHING FOR PLASTER WORK. 
Expanded Metal Lathings for 
EXTERIOR WALLS, CEILINGS, 
PARTITIONS, STEEL WORK- 
ENCASING, &c. 


EXPANDED METAL SHEETS, 
for use in 

FENCING, DIVISIONS, GUARDS, 

VENTILATORS, LOCKERS, BAS- 

KETS, &c. 


| Please write for Illustrated 
E AVE RTREE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. Sir Thes. Manly Deane, Dublin, Architect, Handbook and Price List 


EXPANDED STEEL-CONCRETE FLOORING. 


Hardwood Joinery | 


FRED“ SAGE & CO. Ltd. х 
аге SPECIALISTS in the Manufacture of 722% . 


Shop Fronts in Metal & Wood, 
Roller Shutters, Sun Blinds, | 
Facias, and Metal Grilles 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FRED* SAGE & CO,, Ltd., 


have recently laid down New Works at Peterborough for 
the Manufacture f HARDWOOD JOINERY of the 
HIGHEST CLASS, and invite the opportunity of sub- 
mitting Prices to Architects! Details. 


FRED* SAGE & CO., Ltd., 


58, 62, Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C. 
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Bandstand erected by Walter Macfarlane & Co. at Southend-on-Sea. 


Macfarlane’s Specialities comprise 


ALL KINDS OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON ENTRANCE GATES, 
RAILING BALUSTRADING, TERMINALS, BALCONIES, COVERED 
WAYS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES, ARCADES, SHOP FRONTS, 
GARDEN SEATS, PILASTERS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, STAIRS, 
SPANDRILS, VERANDAHS, PAVILIONS, BANDSTANDS, 
CONSERVATORIES, FOUNTAINS. 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, -GLASGOW. 


Тһе late Mr. D. Н. Burnham. 


Mr. Daniel Hudson Burnham, the eminent American architect, 
whose death was announced on June 2nd, had been long in the 
forefront of his profession in the United States. He was born at 
Henderson, Jefferson County, New York, on September 4th, 1846, 
and was therefore, at his death, in his sixty-sixth year. He began 
to study architecture in Massachusetts in 1864, and, returning to 
Chicago in 1867, he entered the office of Messrs. Loring and Jenney. 
After the great fire his share of the rapid rebuilding of the city was 
performed in association with the firm of Messrs. Coster, Drake, and 
Wright, by whom, іп 1871, he was engaged as assistant. The firm 
of Burnham and Root was established in 1873, when Mr. Burnham 
entered into partnership with Mr. John Wellborn Root. This firm 
soon became distinguished by a greater regard for fine results than 
was then common, and, in particular, their Monadonock building, 
though a plain commercial structure, absolutely destitute of mere 
ornament, won the admiration of public and profession alike by its 
good proportions and excellent lines, and was perhaps the first 
positive evidence of Classic taste in the design of oftice buildings in 
America. 

In September 1890 Messrs. Burnham and Root were appointed 
constructing architects of the Columbian Exposition, and a month 
later Mr. Burnham was made Chief of Construction. Mr. Burnham 
obviously had a keen eye for character and ability, and he has been 
described by a United States Senator as “a great artist, a great 
engineer, a great organiser, and a great diplomat.” This extra- 
ordinary combination of qualities having been fully manifested in the 
striking success, architecturally, of the Columbian Exposition, the 
importance of Mr. Burnham’s labours was recognised in a great 
banquet which was given in his honour in New York; in the con- 
ferring upon him of the honorary degree of Ph.D. by Harvard 
University ; and in his election, in the following year, as president 
of the American Institute of Architects, to which position he was re- 
elected іп 1895. Mr. Burnham's energies were thereafter largely 
absorbed in the design of commercial buildings. His feeling for 
architecture, however, was more congenially expressed in his fine 
design for the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago. In тоо: the 
United States Senate ordered plans for the development and im- 
provement of the entire park system of the District of Columbia, 
when, on the advice of the American Institute of Architects, 
Mr. Burnham and Mr. F. L. Olmstead, jun., were appointed expert 
advisers (with power to add to their number) to the committee 
entrusted with the scheme, and subsequently Mr. C. F. McKim and 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens were co-opted. The splendid werk 
Mr. Burnham did on this committee of experts, of which he was 
chairman, is now a matter of history. His re-planning of Manila 
and of Bagnio in the Philippine Islands; his brilliant monumental 
study (1904) for the re-planning of San Francisco, in which he was 
assisted by Mr. Edward H. Bennett ; and his great scheme for the 
lay-out of Chicago, safely secure his reputation as an imaginative 
as well as a constructive architect of the highest eminence. Asa 
man, Daniel Hudson Burnham was esteemed for his self-sacrificing 
public spirit, for his invariably generous recognition of the help he 
received from other hands, even when such assistance was purely 
subordinate, and for his *cold head and warm heart, which never 
mixed, but were always in touch with each other." One who worked 
with him on the Columbian Exposition has said: “In meeting him 
I always felt a thin sheet of ice was between us, but a generous man 
on the other side.” Mr. Burnham was present at the Town- 
planning Conference held in London in October 1910. 


The Street Name-plate Problem. 


The miscellaneous character of street name- plates in London was 
discussed recently at a conference held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Members of Borough Councils in nearly every part of 
London attended, and there was a free interchange of views with the 
architects present. It was generally agreed that some uniformity of 
treatment is desirable. Some of the London street name-plates are 
cast-iron, many are enamelled iron, others are of zinc or tile; but 
the most common system of all, and the most objectionable in the 
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view of the Institute, is (о paint the name of the street on the bricks 
of the house. И is quite a frequent occurrence, as was mentioned 
at the conference, for the painter, when the name fades, to paint out 
the old name and then put in wrong spelling. "The type of plate 
most generally favoured was one of plain cast-iron, with raised letters 
in old Roman type. Тһе suggestion was also made, and met with 
considerable approval, that a competition should be promoted for a 
design for a good, efficient name-plate for uniform use. Neither of 
these two proposals was detinitely adopted, but the representatives 
of the municipalities agreed to report to their Councils and to meet 
the Institute again. Мапу of the delegates were afraid of involving 
their Councils in heavy expense, but, so far as the members of the 
Institute are concerned, they do not advocate an ornate or elaborate 
name-plate ; their view is that, if it is simple and thoroughly efficient 
for its purpose, it will be sufficiently artistic. Another suggestion 
mooted at the Conference was the desirability of a more general 
display of street name-plates. Most people who have visited l'aris 
have admired the thoroughness of the system by which the names 
of the streets are exhibited on plates of uniform design at every 
corner of every street and of the intersection of streets. This sug- 
gestion, however, met with a colder reception than the first, and the 
representatives of some of the poorer boroughs intimated that the 
cost entailed was more than their Councils would be likely to 
contemplate. 


Architects’ Designs in Brass and Iron Goods. 


Under this title Messrs. Swain, Verney, & Co., 22, Granville 
Street, Birmingham, and 46-48, Queen Anne’s Chambers, West- 
minster, issue an illustrated catalogue, consisting of 165 large quarto 
pages, showing, in particular, many patterns of door, window, case- 
ment, and skylight fittings. Some of the mortice locks are shown 
full size, so that their construction can be examined almost as 
satisfactorily as by handling the actual lock, and it can be seen that 
they are of very superior make. Locks for all purposes are shown, 
and the door furniture covers а very wide range as to purpose, 
pattern, and material. Door checks, door runners, floor springs and 
guards, and a large number of fanlight openers, casement stays, 
green-house ventilating gear, the McCabe tubular ball-bearing 
accordion hangers, patent folding partition fittings, and many other 
items, ordinary and special, are included. Sections of the catalogue 
may be obtained separately, dealing respectively with the McCabe 
ball-bearing door-hangers, and with the firm's patent coin-actuated 
lock for use on w.c.’s, lavatories, etc., at railway stations, in public 
conveniences, restaurants, etc.; these are made to open with 
halfpennies, with pennies, or with any one or two coins of almost 
any description, and a special doorspring prevents the door being left 
open by the user. Arrangements are also provided for ensuring that 
the coins can be collected by two persons, as a check on possible 
dishonesty, and for opening the door for cleaning, inspection, etc., 
without inserting a coin. The patent grip doorsprings are fitted 
with an adjustment, attached to the barrel, by means of which the 
strength may be increased ог reduced to suit any size of door. 
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The Decoration of Olympia. 


Messrs. William Whiteley, Ltd., who secured the contract for the 
decoration of the International Horse Show at Olympia last month, 
established something of a record in completing the contract within 
seven days. Among the numerous things achieved within this short 
period were the erection of miles of green and white pleated muslin 
which completely enclosed the roof and floor promenade, and the 
installing of 5,000 electric lights and 100 arc lamps in the arena. 
There were 150,000 artificial rambler roses decorating the entire 
hall, and 15,000 square yards of scenic painted canvas. In the 
Royal terrace and private boxes 5,000 yards of marbling were built, 
and 500 artificial palms and hydrangeas were placed about the hall, 
while in the construction of trellis arches and balconies more than 
100 tons of timber were used. To accomplish all this, 600 men were 
employed. . 
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The Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 


The evidence given by Mr. Peers, Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments for the Ottice of Works, before a joint Committee of the 
Houses of Parliament last month, brought out forcibly the unsatis- 
factory state of things existing at present. The Ancient Monuments 
Consolidation and Amendment Bill only affects monuments that are 
по longer in use. Buildings used for religious purposes are detinitely 
excluded. Mr. Peers mentioned the case of St. Albans Cathed:al, 
where what was done was in opposition to the whole feeling of the 
country, yet no one could do anything to stop it. The real fact, 
however, is that the Chancellor of the Diocese had full power to stop 
it, but failed to understand the importance of the case. He thought 
that any man who offered to find the money to restore a cathedral 
had 2050 facto a right to restore it himself in any way he pleased. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this could be done a second time. 
Public opinion has been more educated on the subject since the days 
when St. Albans was handed over to the tender mercies of the late 
Lord Grimthorpe, and a Chancellor who allowed an incompetent 
person to handle a cathedral as if it were his own property would 
raise a public clamour which would make things a good deal too hot 
for him. But in regard to historical monuments not in actual use 
the case is different. Their value is not so easily understood by the 
general public as that of a cathedral or other great architectural 
monument. According to Mr. Peers there is at present nothing to 
prevent Stonehenge going across the Atlantic, if the owner chose to 
sell it to an American millionaire. The “ preservation order,” by 
which the Commissioners of Works could place a monument under 
their protection, only applies where there is danger of destruction 
of a monument by damage from neglect or injudicious treatment. 
Apparently it does not prevent a sale by the owner to some one 
outside the country. Mr. Peers suggests that the Advisory Com- 
mittee should look ahead and make a list of monuments which 
ought not to be touched under any conditions. It is to be hoped this 
advice will be acted upon. It is really lamentable to think that 
monuments which are part of the history of the country are at 
present at the mercy of the caprice or cupidity of private owners who 
тау be tempted to part with them for moncv. 

In connection with this matter may be mentioned the report 
circulated last month that the magnificent old staircase in Cromwell 
House, Highgate, was to be sold to an American and taken out of 
this country. The report lacked authenticity ; but, recalling the case 
of ‘Tattershall Castle, one might well feel some uneasiness when 
rumours of a similar character are spread in connection with the 
Cromwell House staircase. The Committee of the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street are the holders of the lease of the 
house, which is now used as a convalescent home, and they make the 
very good sugvestion that the building should be acquired for the 
public, and the adjacent houses cleared away. The staircase and 
other woodwork within the building are certainly уегу fine examples 
of Jacobean work, and an effort should be made to preserve them 
once and for all. 
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Mr. Sydney Smirke, F.R.1.B.A. 


In connection with the death of Mr. Sydney Smirke, F.R.1.3.A., 
which occurred on June sth, at Richmond, Surrey, it is remark- 
able to note that his grandfather, father, and uncle were Royal 


Academicians. 
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Sites for Government Offices. 


The Public Offices (Sites) Bill was considered on June 26th by a 
Parliamentary Committee, with Mr. Wedgwood Benn in the chair, 
The measure would empower the Commissioners of Works to pur- 
chase by compulsion or otherwise land for the extension of the Board 
of ‘Trade Offices, Whitehall, the Record Office, Chancery Lane, and 
the Patent Offices, Holborn. On behalf of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, K.C., said that the offices of that Department were 
irregular and inconvenient, being scattered over thirteen or fourteen 
houses, some of which were two hundred vears old. They were, 
moreover, quite insufficient for the staff of 543 persons. Entirely 
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new offices were needed, and they should be built on Crown land in 
Whitehall, including part of the site of the old Palace of Whitehall. 
For that purpose it was necessary to disturb some present lease- 
holders, but the only opposition came from the trustees of the 
National Club, Whitehall Gardens. The lease of the club had 
eleven years yet to run, and the Government proposed to pay com- 
pensation under the Lands Clauses Act. 
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Bow Church Safe. 


Mr. Underwood, F.R.I.B.A., who was consulted on the condition 
of the tower of the Church of St. Mary-le-Dow, Cheapside, reports 
that, in spite of slight decay, the stability of the fabric is not 
impaired. Certain repairs are to be carried out at a cost of £360. 
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Rembrandt and Méryon Etchings. 


At a sale last month at Messrs. Sotheby's some fine etchings 
from the collection of Sir Frederick Wedmore realised a total of 
£3,011. They included works by Rembrandt, Мегуоп, р.У. Cameron, 
Muirhead Bone, and Whistler. ‘“L’Abside de Notre Dame de 
Paris,” by Méryon, second state, on thin ivory-white paper, was sold 
for £330, and “ St. Étienne du Mont," first state, on green paper, 


£70. 
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Тһе Maclise Frescoes at Westminster. 


In the House of Commons recently Mr. John O’Connor asked 
what was being done to preserve from decay the Maclise frescoes in 
the Royal Gallery, representing the death of Nelson and the meeting 
of Wellington and Blücher on the field of Waterloo. Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, in reply, stated that the Oftice of Works had the constant 
advantage of the advice of Sir Arthur Church, and that such action 
was being taken as was found necessary to safeguard and restore 
those works of art. : 
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Tattershall Castle to be Restored. 


Mainly by the exertions of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, TattershalI 
Castle has now been acquired for the nation, the historic fireplaces 
also having been recovered. Under the direction of Mr. Weis the 
whole Castle area is now being excavated for the purpose of discover- 
ing, so far as possible, what was there before. Тһе keep is prac- 
tically the only remaining part of the ancient structure erected by 
Lord Cromwell. Тһе inner and outer moats are first to be restored, 
and subsequently the whole interior of the Castle will be put into 
habitable condition. When completed the Castle will give a good 
idea of the great fortified mansion as it appeared 445 years ago. 
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Resignation of Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice. 


At a recent meeting of the London County Council the resigna- 
tion of Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer of the Council апа 
county surveyor for the City of London, was accepted as from the 
end of the present year. It was reported that the resignation was 
proffered in order that Sir Maurice might commence private practice. 
He has held the position of chief engineer since January Ist, 1902, 
and has been responsible for, among other work, the construction of 
the Rotherhithe and Greenwich tunnels and the embankment of the 
new County Hall. 


ARCHITECTS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


Professional Exams., ARCHITECTS (R.LB.A. & S.A), Board 
of Education, Engineers (B.Sc. & А.М.1.С.Е.), SURVEYORS” 
Inst. (San. Inst., etc.), Auctioneers’ Inst., Quantity Surveyors’ Inst. 
Prelims. and Finals. Examination Aids, rs. each subject. Pro- 
spectus оп application.—PENNINGTONS (Est. 1678), University 
Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


july 1912 
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DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


and at BIRMINGHAM. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
DELTA BRONZE, for Art Metal Work. 


DELTA EXTRUDED SECTIONS (Dick's and other 
Patents), for Casements, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, 
Mouldings, Door Plates, Stair Treads and Nosings, &c. 


^" | EXDELLINE 


DELTA METAL Мо. II. (Silver Bronze). 
| 
1 
| | 
| ШЇ 
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DELTA METAL Мо. IV. can be cast, forged, stamped, 
| , 
І jos THOS. PAR SONS & SONS, | 
elegrams : elephone : 


etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought iron, highest 
“DELTA, LONDON.” NEW CROSS 249 (2 lines). 1 Varnish & Fine Colour Manufacturers, 4 


resistance to corrosion. 
| А ‚ 8.ENDELL STREET. E i 
Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, India 
Office, Post Office, «Се. Y LON G ACRE. О М DO Мс.) 


Registered 


COPPER. BRONZE, BRASS, WHITE METALS. 


Prices and other particulars on application. 
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PENCILS 


А man is apt to think that 4d. is too much to pay for a pencil, until 


someone persuades him to try a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor." When he finds that 


, 


the “ Koh-i-noor”’ outlasts SIX ordinary pencils, that it does not snap, 
and that it writes with a velvety smoothness a// the time, he changes 


his opinion. Have you tried a '' Koh-i-noor” ? 
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4d. each: 3s. 64. per dozen. In 17 Г. & С. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor 


degrees (and copying) to suit every pen- House, Kingsway, London, W.C. | 
cil purpose. Of Stationers, Artists’ Colour- (Paris, Vienna, Milan, Zurich, Dresden, | 
men, «с. Illustrated List from Brussels, New York). р 
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The ArtisticCrafts Series of Technical Handbooks 
Epirep ву W. В. LETHABY. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF BOOKS. Бу DouGLas COCKERELL. 


---.. 


А rawings by Noel Rooke, and Collotypes. 5s. net. г: E 
SILVERWORK AND JEWELLERY. By Н. Witson. Diagrams by the Author, + | al 
and Collotypes 6s. 6d. net. 1 
WOODCARVING: DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP. Ву GEORGE Jack. With Drawings z t a "= 2 Ж i 
by the Author, and Collotypes. 5s. net. m L м» Р YE 
STAINED GLASS WORK. By С. W. WHaLL. With Diagrams and Collo- 4 - мы A 3 
types. 55. net. и ре - 1 < р - ; 
EMBROIDERY AND TAPESTRY WEAVING. By Mrs. A. Н. CHRISTIE. With з а [COLOUR . 4 Y < К jt ыы OAS 
Illustrations and Diagrams by the Author, and Collstypes. 6s. net. "Indi rated .. 2 > e ғә» 
ҮКІТІУС AND ILLUMINATING AND LETTERING. Ву E. JOHNSTON у - , T- +) yrur yy, - £c ^ 
With Illustrations and Diagrams by the Author and Noel Rooke, and Collo- 2 IORTUNITY OCCURS À 
types. 6s. 6d. net. | . = " жг - " 
HAND LOOM WEAVING. By Готнек Hoorer. With Drawings and Collo- | Y | 
types. . 6s. net. 


PORTFOLIOS (IN THE SERIES). 
No.1. SCHOOL COPIES AND EXAMPLES. Selected by W. К. LetHasy and 


A. H. CHRISTIE. 3s. 6d. net. 
N5.2, MANUSCRIPT AND INSCRIPTION LETTERS. By EDWARD JOHNSTON, 
with 5 Plates by A. Е. К. GILL. 3s. 6d. net. 


Other volumes and portfolios in active preparation. Prospectus fiec on application. 


JOHN HOGG, 13, Ратекховтек Row, LONDON, Е.С. 
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| x Not WESTMINSTER, SW. 


6% 


Trade Velo $rapby Mark 


Forward tracing for free sample copy. 
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For Enduring Roofing Material and Workmanship 
SS Zh a ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 


are respectfully recommended to specify 


On the 
War Office 
List. 


On the 
Admiralty 


Glasshouses 


replete with the latest im- 
provements in construction, 
ventilation, heating, «с. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 
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| designs on application. 
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Telegrams : Telephone ; 
; ETERNITILE, " 13174 
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m LOTnGHROR BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS) 2 G. R. SPEAKER & СО., кошна 
4 ТЕН 29, MINCING LANE, LONDON, Е.С. 
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e ITT SETI —— 
WE MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
OTIS ELEVATOR C0 Ltd ИОНЫ OF SIMPLE INEXPENSIVE MODERN 
1 вы 


4, Queen Victoria Street, 


GRAND PRIX, 


BRUSSELS, 1910 LO N DON А Е. C , козо vu» 


High-Class 


ELEVATORS (or Lifts) | Б 


Heated Towel Rails. 


Guaranteed Drainage. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Gc., 


INSTALLED IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
SAVOY HOTEL, HOTEL CECIL, Ч | = 
NORTH BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, &c., «с | 
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Telephone No. 440. Telegrams: Jenkins, Sculp:ors, Torquay. “FIRE PRO ТЕСТІ TION.” IF 
PILKINGTON’S PATENT 


Н.Т. JENKINS SON, | wIR ED GAS 
M arble M erchants, Made in бийин MCN nda POLISHED. 
. . TORQUAY . . ed 


against the passage or spread 
have executed the whole of the 


of fire, PILKINGTON'S PATENT 

WIRED GLASS has in every- 
day use, as well as in Official 

MARBLE WORK 
to 
Staircases, Art Gallery Doorways, 
Gas Office Entrance and Hall, 
including all the 
Corridor Pavements in Echaillon and Black, 


at the 


Council House Extension, Birmingham. 


Tests, so conclusively demon- 
strated its value that it isnow 
adopted in aH the more im- 
portant Government, Munici- 
pal, and private buildings and 
works in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, India, and many 
foreign countries, Further, 
specially reduced rates of 
Fire Insurance are obtainable 
on buildings so protected. 


As a safeguard against 
Burglary and Housebreaking 
and personal injury and 
damage to property from 
falling or broken glass, and 
wherever great strength and 
non-liability to fracture are 
essential, PILKINGTON'S 
WiRED Grass is of proved 
value. 


Reports of Fire Tests, Samples, Prices, &c., sent on application. 


PILKINGTON BROS.. LTD. 


GLASS WORKS, ST. HELENS, 
or Horse Shoe Wharf, 10, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
Telegrams: “ PILKINGTON, St. HELENS.” Telephone No. 3. 


ESTIMATES FOR EVERY | 
» > е DESCRIPTION OF > 4 
DECORATIVE MARBLE WORK 
GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


(About 1 in. thick.) 


Final EXAMINATION for the R.1.B.A. 


The Institute now requires as testimonies of study for the Final 
Examination at least four designs in answer to their bi-monthly problems. 
In working out these designs, which are mainly of a monumental character, 
and have to be executed in shaded drawings, the LIVERPOOL SKETCH- 
BOOK will be found extremely useful. The designs there exhibited 
include solutions to many similar problems, and are all shown in carefully 
shaded and rendered drawings. 


The Journal of the R. I. B. A.:—' The second volume of the Liverpool Annual demands 
the serious attention of all interested in the development of English Architecture." 


Some of the Contents, measured and shaded Drawings, etc. : 


BLENHEIM PALACE. Ву Sir John Vanbrugh. THE INLAND REVENUE OFFICES, LIVERPOOL. | - | 
PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS. By Duc. TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN LIVCRIGOL ARCHITECTVRAL | 
ECOLE MILITAIRE, PARIS. By Gabriel. By Sir William Chambers. SKETCH вож 
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THE APOTHECARIES HALL, LIVERPOOL. THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LIVERPOOL. 
By Cunningham and Holmes. By Cockerell. 


. М м d 
The volume also inci.d2s schemes for— r3 д 
A Lofty Office Building. | A Town House. 
A Monument to Nelson іп St. Paul's Cathedral. | А Car Shelter. 


A National Monument at the Approach to a | A Mausoleum. 
River-side Town. | A Church Tower. 


A Tomb to a Man oí Letters. Compositions of Classical Detail. 


The Liverpool Architectural Sketch-Book. 


ENLARGED VOLUME. PRICE 5/- NETT. 


6d. extra will be charged for postage (inland) if remittance is not sent with order. 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 
fitted with 


15 WAYGOOD High-Speed Electric Passenger Lifts: 


LIFTS 


В. WAYGOOD)'& CO., Ltd. 


Telephone—HOP 4000 (5 lines 
Falmouth Road, LONDON. 


Day and Night. 
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Edinburgh 
Exete 
Glasgow 
Gloucester 
Huddersfield 
Hull 


Inverness 
Kilmarnock 
Kirkcaldy 
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Lancaster 
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е 
Leicester 


Manchester 


ROBBINS & CO., 5% 


DUDLEY. Ltd., не E 


and 6, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, LONDON, W. York 


Worcester 
etc., etc 


Callender's 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place іп Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 4d. рег foot super. АП Wall Widths. 24 feet Lengths. 


Send іог C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER ё CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St, Westminster, S.W. 


DETAILS—OLD AND NEW, 


A Valuable Series of Measured Drawings and Sion do қар of 
the Elevations of noteworthy work, appearing regularly іп 


THE ARCHITECTS' & BUILDERS' JOURNAL 
т Every Wednesday. Price 24. 
ECHNICAr, JOURNALS, Ltd. Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Gold Medal. 


Gold Medal, 


Telegraphic Address: 


WHITE'S HYGEIAN ROCK BUILDING COMPOSITION 


For RENDERING WALLS DAMP-PROOF, INCREASING THE STRENGTH, 
and REDUCING THE COST. 


Prices and Full Particulars upon | affi ication to the P ATE "ENTEE— 
WILLIAM WHITE, Great Western Works, ABERGAVENNY. 


" HYGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY,” Silver Medal. Gold Medal 
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~The Practical Exemplar of Architecture 


Series I. and II., Price 15/- | 
THREE PORTFOLIOS. ries an rice | each nett, post free (Inland) 
Series III.  - 12/6 


” 


544 PLATES. 
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“True architectural scholarship is denoted 
by the application of the same laws of harmony, — 
grace, and proportion that enabled the ancient | 
Greek and Roman artists to create buildings, 
many of which are still the admiration of the ) 
whole world.” 


oe | 
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e Practical Exemplar ” Series ^ 

| ^P CHITEC ru E 
record permanently the work of the i A “ү 7 
masters in architecture іп а form that Ду ara meg | 
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is of the utmost use to practising archi лайға Detarly бое ! 


tects. Ав year by year many of the ЕСЕТ 1 
beautiful examples of old work are lost, | ы 
through buildings being pulled down to T 
make room for improvements, &c., а Бөле 
additional value is given to the repro- 
ductions in the “Exemplar.” The 
photographs and measured details are 


unique. Many hundreds of pounds 


have been spent in the collection and E C. 
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reproduction of these valuable series of 13} by of in. 

plates. 


“The Practical Exemplar of Architecture" shows fine examples of good 
Modern Work as well as old work. The measured details—chimney-pieces, door- 
ways, windows, panelling, plasterwork, &c.—are of the greatest practical value, the 
drawings themselves being excellent examples of careful draughtsmanship, and in 
every case they are accompanied by photographs, so that each subject is 


represented in an absolutely complete manner. 


Each Portfolio (Series I., П., and III.) contains over 100 Plates, with 
descriptive letterpress. The publication is under the direction of the Editor of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Review, Mervyn E. Macartney, В.А., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Limited, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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Practical Notes for 


The Architectural Review. 


Architectural Draughtsmen 


ONE VOLUME. 


Price 15/- nett, post free (Inland). 


27 PLATES. 


Ву A. №. S. Cross, М.А., V.P.R.I.B.A., and ALAN E. Мохвү, MAy A.R.I.B.A. 


Millions of pounds are spent each year 
in buildings carried out to the designs of 
architects. Many important commissions 
are gained in open competition by the men 
who have ability, not only to plan and 
design, but also to express their ideas 
effectively and correctly by their draughts- 
manship. It is not enough to have know- 
ledge. The architect has to exhibit his 
knowledge by his drawings. ‘ Practical 
Notes" contains a mass of valuable in- 
formation, for quick and ready methods 
of work, etc., carefully drawn examples 
and the canonical proportions and rules 
for design and detail found by experienced 
and qualified men to be the best, collected 


and arranged for easy reference. 


PR-ACIICAL NOTES 


ARCHITECTVRAL 
DRAVGHTSMEN 


by | 
Alh vd Ww 5 ( n ©з Ж” FR ( 

e | 
Alan. Muni AK REAR 


19 іп. Бу 14 іп. 


LIST ОҒ PLATES CONTAINED IN PORTFOLIO. 


Part 1. THE ORDERS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 

Plate 1. Introduction. 
The Four Orders. 
The Tuscan and Doric Orders in detail. 
The Ionic and Corinthian Orders in detail. 
Details of Imposts and Arch Moulds. 
Order upon Order and Intercolumniation. 
Doorways and Pediments. 
Windows and Entablatures. 
Windows, Rusticated Treatment. 
10. Venetian and other Windows. 
Niches and their Treatment. 
12. Block Cornices, Balus:ers, Entablatures, 

and Entasis. 
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Part II. DETAILS OF THE ORDERS. 


Plate 13. Rules for Setting out the Volutes of the 
Ionic Capital by (1) Gibbs, and (2) 
Vignola and Palladio. 
» 14. Details of Ionic and Corinthian Capitals. 


Part II.—(continucd). 
Plate 15. Examples of Arcading (Ionic and Doric). 
‚ 16. Examples of  Arcading (Tuscan and 
Corinthian). 


PART ПГ. CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS. 
Plate 17. Domes. 
„ 1$. Pendentives, Circular Staircases, and 
Wreathed Columns. 
» 19. Gothic Tracery and Vaulting. 


Part IV. PERSPECTIVE. 
Plate 20. Notes on Architectural Perspective. 
» 21.: Setting up a Perspective. 


Part V. SHADOWS. 
Plate 22. Explanatory matter regarding the projection 
of Shadows. 
‚„ 23-27. Examples illustrating Shadows on 
various architectural details. 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Window Glass, 
and Vitreous Tiles and Mosaics. 


Chance’s Extra White Double Rolled Cast 


Glass. 


The whitest and most translucent roofing glass obtainable. 
Indispensable for picture galleries, studios, hospitals, banks, and 
wherever the best roof lighting is a necessity in roofs, skylights, 


domes, etc. 


This Glass was adopted for the Skylights of the new Birmingham 
Council House Extensions, and also for the recent Extensions to 
the Tate Gallery in London, and has been largely used in similar 


important Buildings all over the country. 


Chance’s Wavene Glass. 


An entirely new Ornamental Glass, particularly suitable 
for windows, doors, screens, partitions, etc., wherever the 


object is to get the best light with a non-transparent glass. 


Manufactured only by . 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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| ТНЕ THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ilders Handbook i iasti i 
Master Builders Handboo English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Issued by the London Master Builders’ Association. 13 in. х 83 in., bound full cloth. 250 pages. 
ё А Ecclesiastical Architecture, more especially Gothic, 
A Compendium of Practical offers many pitfalls to the designer. In the old 
А work there is a subtle quality which is very difficult 
Information. to achieve in church buildings of the present day. It 
demands from the architect not only a thorough 
ә - knowledge of the constructional fitness which is the 
Invaluable to all interested in basis of Gothic. but also a keen sense of proportion, 

the Building Industry either and a fertility of invention in the design of detail. 

, 

. . English Ecclesiastical Architecture, like English 
professionally or practically. Domestic Architecture, has great traditions, and it 
is fortunate that there should exist a school of men 
4 among English architects who possess the ability 
An Office Guide or pocket to produce work of the highest character. The 
i ecclesiastical buildings of the prominent exponents of 
— ся ж = the Gothic Revival—Pugin, Scott, Butterfield, апа 
—a copious index aftordin the rest- have already been fully illustrated, but 
я "P " - 6 never before has there been brought together а 
an instant clue to every item representative series of photographs of the recent 
M work of English church architects Тһе value of 
In the book. this present collection therefore is self-evident. Ex- 


amples of the best modern church work are included, 
2 — and the volume is fully representative of what is 


being done by the chief architects of the present day, 
including buildings of Renaissance character as well 
as Gothic. The illustrations are from specially-taken 
photographs reproduced to a large size. 


PRICE 10/6 nett. 


Neatly bound in cloth covers. 
PRICE 1/- nett. 


Post free, 1/3. 
P M ла from the Publishers, Orders should be sent to The Manager, 
Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton House, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
Westminster, S.W. CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SPECIFICATION 


No. 14. 1911-12. 
For Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers when Specifying. 


Among the Important Special Contributions appearing in this New Volume 
are the following :— 


CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES. 
GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 
HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION, 
NOTES ON MOTOR GARAGES. 


METHODS OF ILLUMINATION, 
Acetylene Gas, Oil, Petrol Gas, Coal Gas, etc. 


WORKING DRAWINGS 
of Some Important Recent Buildings. 


Ghe Standard Encyclopedia of ‘echnical Information 


—on all subjects which arise when Specifications are being prepared 


PRICE 3/6 NETT. Postage 6d. extra, inland. Over 500 pages, 13" x 9", strongly bound. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, $... 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Expanded Metal Company, 


Limited, В 


begs to bring to the notice of all those interested in 


Metal Lathings for Plasterwork 


the fact that it has been granted 


PATENT RIGHTS FOR A NEW PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
by which an IMPROVED Diamond Mesh 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


is produced, which will be sold at lower prices than the original Diamond Mesh Lathings. 


The new patent Lathing will be known under the trade name of 


“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING 


and its principal features are 


MESH. 
Diamond shape, $ in. shortway of mesh. 
WEIGHTS. 
BB.26 gauge 3 lbs. per yard super. 
BB.24 ,, 33 b ғ 
ВВ.22 ,, 43 


SIZE OF SHEETS. 
Standard size sheets only, 9 ft. by 2 ft. 


PROTECTIVE COATING. 


The Lathing is coated with a mineral 
oil in process of manufacture and 18 


“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING dipped once in Asphaltum paint before 
ACTUAL SIZE OF MESHES. leaving the Works. 
SPACINGS. 
The 26 gauge пар жә? Бе used at duci up to 12 inches. 
2. 24 15 
» 22 „ ie 18 
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for Horizontal and Sloping work, and for Vertical xdi 5 ый spacings may be increased Ьу 3 inches. 


Write for Price List and Samples. 
Expanded Metal Lathings are retailed by Merchants only. Stocks are held in most large centres. 


The Expanded Metal Company, 


Limited, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of EXPANDED METAL. 
HEAD OFFICE | WORKS 
(to which address enquiries should be sent) (to which address orders should be sent) 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 
Tel 5:-- е egr — 
м Distend,” London. London, S.W. бои вел o $19; Victoria 1514. ^ Bepansion,” West Hartlepool. 9c We est "H artlepool (2 lines), 
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The “HUE” (Patent) ADAPTABLE Barless Fire) | 


FOR HOTELS, MANSIONS, VILLAS, 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Manufactured in Hammered Metal, Armour Bright, Brass, Copper, or 
Berlin Blacked Iron. 


А Perfectly Safe Fire practically on the hearth, 
without the necessity of specially prepared floor. 


A MARVELLOUS FUEL SAVER. 


ABSOLUTELY CLEAN IN USE. 


The special feature of this Fire is its 
adaptability to existing stoves, 
the basket portion being portable and cast 
_ specially to fit. It will at once be seen 
that the installation of * HUE " Fires does 


not involve inconvenience or a large expense. 


ASK TO SEE TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


СР” Illustrated Booklets giving full details sent 
M upon application. 


Patentees and Proprietors— 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. (Dept. A.R.), Stratford, London, E. 
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Tel. No. : 5 Sunbury. Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “ Lincrusta, Sunbury Common." Telegrams : ** Lincrusta- Walton, London." 
LIGNOMUR Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


Tel No.: 422 East, London. Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London." 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and FULL PARTICULARS 
can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of the Wall-Paper ees Ltd., as above. 
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The attention of Architects, Education Committees, and others, is directed to these Slidin пр № 
| which so successfully meet the most exacting requirements, that they have been adopted by 
_ 600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
| 700 Leading Architects have used and recommended them. 
| 2,800 fixed іп Schools, Colleges, Lecture Halls, &с. 


| Over 4,000 at present in use: Demand increasing. 


|  WIGHLY APPROVED BY xut BOARD OF EDUCATION. AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 
| ger Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars. 
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MESSRS. DEBENHAM (ж FREEBODY'S, LONDON, 
THE TOWER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

THE STRAND PALACE HOTEL. LONDON, 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT ERECTIONS, 
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LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN BANK, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 


Joinery Work a Speciality 


SOME IMPORTANT BUILDINGS IN HAND 
AND RECENTLY COMPLETED :— 


Head Offices, London & South Western 
Bank. 


Law Union and Rock Insurance Co.’s 


Offices, Old Serjeants Inn, Chancery 
Lane. 


Ontario Government Offices, Strand. 


New Guildhall Offices (on site of old 
Council Chamber) for City of 
London Corporation. 


> 


See future illustrations, “Architectural Review. 


Builders of London & South Western 

Bank, Fenchurch Street (referred to in 

this month's “Architectural Review”) for 
EDWARD GABRIEL, Esq., Architect. 
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SO smooth 
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LOWEST COST and 
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STANDS THE does not 
HARDEST WEAR 
FOR THE CRACK, 
LONGEST TIME CRAZE 
IRAT CHIP or 
! EASIEST CLEANED 
| BLISTER 
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I28, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Also 45, Lombard Street, E.C., and 68, St. James's Street, Pall Mall, S. W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL Review is published on the sth of 
each month at 6, Great New Street, E.C. 


All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be 
addressed to the Editorial Secretary, К. RANDAL 
PHILLIPS, Caxton House, Westminster. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Illustrations of new and impor- 
tant English architecture form a prominent feature of 
each issue. The buildings, invariably selected for their 
architectural distinction, are extensively illustrated by 
photographs taken from carefully chosen points of view. 
Exteriors and interiors are both fully represented in the 
series, and the details, which, in the majority of our 
modern buildings, attain a considerable degree of 
excellence, are shown by separate illustrations. This 
important feature is not confined exclusively to English 
work; notable French and American architecture being 
also periodically included. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE 15 an extremely 
popular feature of the Review. It consists of specially 
selected examples of Ancient and Modern Architecture, 
fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs and 
measured drawings, accompanied by descriptive notes. 


Current DOMESTIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and MUNICIPAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, DECORATIVE PAINTING, and SCULPTURE аге 
copiously illustrated, and form a means of estimating 
the progress of modern art. 


FURNITURE. Choice specimens of furniture of various 
periods are included from time to time, the examples 
being illustrated by fine photographs with valuable 
descriptive notes. 


Articles dealing with every aspect and style of architecture, 
written by acknowledged authorities, appear in the 
Review with considerable frequency, and articles on 
FORMAL GARDENING are published from time to time. 


Articles in series, spreading over a number of issues, have 
been prominent features of past volumes of the Review. 
Notable among the more recent of these are the 
following: “ ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES ” 
(Aug., Sept. 1903; Jan., Feb., March, and May, 1909; 


March, 1910; and Jan. and May, 1911). “CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGES” (April, Aug., 1909; May, Oct., and Nov., 
1910). ‘* Historical Town Houses” (]ап., Feb., 
March, April, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov.. 
and Dec., 1910). “IMPERIAL MOSQUES oF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE " (Feb., May, July, 1909, and Jan. and July, 
1910). “NEW Ілснт ом Оһо Susyjects” (Feb, 


March, April, May, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1911, and Jan., Feb., and March, 1912). 


The Editor is always happy to give his careful consideration 
to any material that may be sent with a view to pub- 
lication. The utmost care is taken with all material 
thus received. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


UNITED KINGDOM ; 13/- per annum, post free. 
CANADA ... "S "m e dii vis 14/- " " 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ TECHNICAL JOURNALS 1902, LTD.,' 


UNITED STATES = 16/6 per annum, post free. 
ABROAD... E -— T © d 16:6 " " 


and crossed London County and Westminster 


Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 
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Telephones: MAYFAIR 130 & 1276. Telegrams: " UNRECKONED-BAKER, LONDON.” 


Recent Contracts: 
Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall. Cecil Hotel Winter Gardens. 
Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall. 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 


Savoy Hotel (19), London. 
Thames House, E.C., for Messrs. Liebig's. 


HIGGINS & GRIFFITHS 


Electrica. and General Engineers, 


21, Orchard Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


Recent Installations: 


Holme Lacy, Hereford. _ 

Sefton Park, Slough. Temple Dinsley, Негіз. 

Stanmore Hall, Stanmore. Preston Hall, Rutland. 
Lowesby Hall, Leicester. Beenham Court, Newbury. 


ALL INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 


Thames House, London, Е.С. 


THE WHOLE OF THE 


ASPHALTE 


used on this Building was 


manufactured апа laid by 


THOMAS FALDO & CO, Ltd. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 

1, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone—Gerrard 5937. 
Established 1851. 
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ROOFING 
for any job where the following considerations carry 


weight with your client. Our experience in roofing 
— extending over 60 years — is your guarantee. 


ECONOMICAL : ROK will outlive iron, and 
is cheaper than slates or tiles, 
and costs nothing in repairs. 

WEATHERPROOF : ROK will stand any wea- 
ther— sun, wind, rain, snow, 
or frost. 

VERMIN PROOF: КОК is absolutely proof 
against vermin or white ants 
—consequently is ideal for 
hot countries. 

Samples of ROK (Series E) will be sent free. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd. 


Works] Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E. 
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THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


together with many other important buildings іп London and Provinces, 
have been constructed with PORTLAND STONE from the Quarries of 


F.J. BARNES, Portland, Dorset 


(the oldest established and only personally supervised Quarry and Masonry Business іп Portland). 


Founded nearly 50 years. 


London Office: 14, NINE ELMS LANE, S.W. 
Agencies in BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, &c. 


When writing please mention this review. 
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07 BM Example of fitting supplied for the main lighting of the New House of 
Гоа тосе Й THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


1, Wimpole Street, London, W. 


Designed and manufactured by 
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Fig. 2.—South and East sides 


Fig. 1.—North and West sides 


THE RUTHWELL CROSS 


(From an anonymous diawing made about 1860) 


ІНЕ RUTHWELL CROSS 
BY W. R. LETHABY 


the эшо border, within 
what in the seventh century 
was the kingdom of North- 
umbria. These are the tall 
sculptured crosses at Ruth- 
well and at Bewcastle. They 
are much alike, so much so that both may have been 
wrought by the same sculptor. The Bewcastle 
cross has a runic inscription which points to its 
having been erected in the year 670-1. So early 
a date for these monuments has been objected to 
by such competent scholars as Mr. Romilly Allen, 
Miss Margaret Stokes, Dr. Sophus Müller, and 
others. Recently, Commendatore Rivoira has 
claimed that, when considered in relation to the 
general development of sculpture in Italy and the 
rest of Europe, our crosses cannot have been 
erected earlier than thé twelfth century.* Оп 
the contrary, I hold that all the many facts which 
can be gathered confirm the date which is given 
bv the Bewcastle inscription. In the Burlington 
Magazine for June І briefly set out my view, and 
I wish here to give a more comprehensive account 
ofthe Ruthwell cross, a cast of which at South 
Kensington I have long studied. 


BRITISH CROSSES 


The custom of setting up monumental crosses 
was especially practised by the Celtic church, and 
and the tradition lingered long in the ‘‘ Celtic 
fringes.” Such crosses are still found in great 
numbers in Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. Either the 
custom was brought westward by the first wave 
of Christianity, or it originated in Britain from a 
Christianising of the old menhirs. Professor 
Whitley Stokes cited the Book of Leinster as 
siving that the people of Ireland worshipped 
Stones before St. Patrick came. At the other 
end of Christendom, in Armenia, it had been 
customary, so early as the fourth century, “to 
erect large standing crosses in taking over a pagan 
site and consecrating it to Christian use." Such 
а habit was, It is obvious, appropriate wherever 
Christianity spread, but there may have been a 
special development in Britain and Ireland 
through the taking over of the tradition of wor- 
shipping “Long Stones." Іп any case, crosses 
were set up here from an early time as symbols 
of the faith, ав memorials, and as boundary 
Stones. Some rude crosses, or stones marked 
with crosses, still existing in Cornwall and the 
North, probably date from the fifth century. In 
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Adamnan's * Life of St. Columba," written about 
A.D. 680, we are told that on the site where a 
priest had died as he was meeting St. Columba 
* a cross has been fixed, and another cross stands 
to-day where Columba paused.” Again—‘‘ after 
this the Saint, returning to the monastery, sits 
down at the place where afterwards a cross, fixed 
in a mill stone, and standing to this day, 1s to be 
seen at the roadside." Іп the epitaph on Wilfrid 
given by Bede we are told that he gave gold and 
purple vestments to his church and the gospels 
written in gold in a golden case ; he also reared high 
а Cross.* 

It is interesting to note that some place-names 
in the North, such as Crosby іп Lancashire and 
Crosthwaite in Cumberland, evidently derive from 
such standing stones, and it is significant that 
the English form of the word “ cross " is derived 
through the Irish. On some of the existing Irish 
crosses the inscriptions name them as croissa and 
chrossa. 

The Ruthwell cross was broken down in 1642. 
At this time it stood near the altar in the church. 
According to a tradition cited in the guide to the 
church it was brought to the site and the church 
was built over it. This, I think, may actually 
have been the case. Probably it stood in the 
chancel in front of the altar. By comparison with 
the Bewcastle cross, and by the sequence of the 
runic inscription, it appears that side B (Fig. 1) 
must have faced the west. 


NORTHUMBRIA 


It was at the end of the seventh century, when 
the kingdom of Northumbria attained its zenith 
of power, that the crosses of Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle, as I believe, were set up by members of 
the royal house. Northumbria at this time in 
many respects led the civilisation of Europe. 
Nowhere else was there a scholar like Bede, no- 
where a native poet like Caedmon, nowhere else 
was gathered such a group of great mea, nowhere 
else was there a school of art like that which pro- 
duced the Lindisfarne Book, the crosses of Bew- 
castle and Ruthwell, and the beautiful English 
coins of this period. The abbot, Benedict Biscop, 
visited Rome five times, and Wilfrid went there 
four times. Alcfrid, the prince whose name 
occurs on the Bewcastle cross, planned a visit to 
and the people journeyed there “т 


4% 


Коте, 
crowds." 
Adamnan dedicated his account of tne holy 
places of Jerusalem to Aldfrid, Alcfrid's vounger 
Alcuin, the scholar cailed by Charle- 


brother. 


ж See also account of early crosses given in Stuart's Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland. 
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magne to Germany to organise its schools, was a 
Northumbrian. Benedict Biscop brought back 
many pictures from Коте, and collected a library 
“noble and most precious," which he directed 
should not be dispersed after his death. His 
successor, Acca, also went to Rome, and gathered 
another library at Hexham. This first outburst 
of English culture was evidently one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in our history. As Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson remarks: ““ From the small 
kingdoms founded by the invaders there emerged 
the great kingdom of Northumbria, once the 
repository of the learning of Western Europe.” 

It was just at this time, in the year 669, that a 
Greek monk, Theodore of Tarsus, arrived in Eng- 
land as its Archbishop; and along with him, as 
Bede tells us, came Hadrian, “Бу nation an 
African, and excellently skilled in both Greek and 
Latin." Thus England was linked to the culture 
of the East. | | 

SEVENTH-CENTURY ART 

We fortunately have some works of art, other 
than the two crosses, which can be dated as 
belonging to this epoch. The first 
is St. Cuthbert’s coffin, now at 
Durham, made in 698. This has 
inscriptions in runes, and also in a 
semi-Irish style, both very like the 
lettering on the Ruthwellcross. It 
has an incised cross of the form 
of the stone cross (Fig. 3), and, 
also incised, many figures which 
are similar in style to those on the 
cross, except that they are not in 
relief. One of these figures is of 
Christ standing in an attitude 
similar to the Christ of Ruth well, 
surrounded by the four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists. Several angels are also similar in type, 
and besides these there are the Apostles and the 
Virgin and Child.  Altogether it is an extra- 
ordinary work. (See Canon Greenwell's “ Cata- 
logue of Stones at Durham Cathedral.") Secondly, 
we have the superb Lindisfarne 
Gospels written between 698 
and 721. This book has braided 
patterns practically identical 
with some on the Bewcastle 
cross (Fig. 4), also writing like 
the inscription оп the Ruth- 
well cross, and figures of the 
Evangelists with their symbols. 
(It is believed that the text was based on a volume 
brought from Naples by the abbot Hadrian.) It 
is “the most wonderful monument of early Anglo- 
Irish art that has come down to us." Тһе Acca 
cross, now at Durham, seems to be well authen- 
ticated. It is accepted by Rivoira as the cross 


FIG. 3. 
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set up at Hexham in 740. The simple but refined 
slabs with incised crosses found at Hartlepool are 
as early as the middle of the seventh century. 

The Ruthwell cross has no memorial inscrip- 
tion like that of its companion at Bewcastle. 
Instead it has many more sculptures of the life of 
Christ, with inscriptions in Latin. On the alter- 
nate and narrower sides are meandering stems 
with leafage, having birds perched in the scrolls 
(Figs. т and 2). 


THE DREAM OF THE Roop 


The sides of the cross bear a runic inscription 
containing a part of a remarkable old English 
poem, “Тһе Dream of the Holy Rood,” which 
has been attributed to Caedmon or to Cynewulf. 
Dr. Henry Bradley, our best authority, calls it 
“the noblest example of old English religious 
poetry.” It may have been written by Caedmon ; 
it seems to bear the marks of “his daring апі 
original genius." . . . “That the poem belongs 
to the age of Caedmon is certain " (c. 670). “Тһе 
poem is Northumbrian, and earlier than the date of 
Cynewulf” (probably c. 800). On the head of the 
cross are some runes which Stephens read as 
“Caedmon me made," but these words Dr. 
Bradley says are “ теге jargon." * Some of the 
just mentioned runes on the head of the cross are 
fairly clear still, but as they are on different 
margins (on the old east face) of the cross there 
is no certainty of any close connection between 
the two groups (Fig. 8). The signature of Caedmon 
must therefore be given up. 

In the poem the cross itself speaks: “ Us both 
they basely mocked and handled, I was there with 
blood all bedabbled. . . . Everything I saw, 
Sorely was I with sorrows harrowed." The text 
began on the left (north) side of the front; it 
becomes unreadable from decay towards the 
bottom, and resumes on the top of the right side 
after a break in continuity for which the decayed 
part is just sufficient to account. Towards the 
bottom of the right side about the same amount of 
text must be lost. When perfect there would 
have been a practically continuous extract from 
the words * Girded Him then," down to “ And 
laid therein the Lord of Victory." Stephens and 
some other writers have seen a reflection of old 
pagan thought in parts of the poem. “Іп the 
poet's fancy of the sorrowing tree there seems to 
be a reminiscence of the myth of Balder, at 
whose death all the trees wept.” (Ruthwell 
Guide.) This is not necessarily the fact, for in 
Cynewulf's “Christ” there is a passage to the 
effect that when the Saviour was crowned with 
thorns, the dumb creation, the green earth, and 


* s. v. Caedmon and Cynewulf in Ency. Brit. and Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 
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the heavens above expressed their sorrow.* The 
root of the thought might be that the “very 
stones would cry out.” 


THE BEWCASTLE CROSS 


The companion Bewcastle cross has a runic 
inscription which gives the name of Alcfrid, son 
of King Oswy, and those of the former’s wife and 
her sister and brother. There are several in- 
dependent readings which practically agree, and I 
have no doubt whatever that Dr. Bradley is right 
in his statement that “the historical allusions 
contained in the Bewcastle inscription assign it to 
the end of the seventh century." This inscription 
has been accurately published by Messrs. Calverley 
and Collingwood (“ Crosses іп the Diocese of 
Carlisle"). In this work it is said that the runes 
for ЖЕТ ALKFRITHU аге ‘‘plain, but the words 
following are a little doubtful." . . . “Son of 
Oswiu is plain." This cross as а matter of fact 
seems to be the most perfectly documented old 
monument in England. According to the іп- 
scription it was set up ‘‘in the first year of King 
Ecgfrith," that is in 670-1. Now, this date agrees 
perfectly with the historical facts. Alcfrid is last 
heard of in 664, and although he was the eldest 
son of Oswy he did not succeed to the throne 
when the king died in 670. The question arises, 
which of the two crosses is the earlier? Many 
reasons could be given on both sides, but the one 
which seems to me most conclusive 15 in favour of 
the priority of the Ruthwell cross. It is prob- 
able that two figures from the larger scheme at 
Ruthwell might be copied at Bewcastle; but I can 
hardly think that those two figures, if first used at 
Bewcastle , would be adopted into the Ruthwell 
series. Probably there was a very short space 
of time between the erection of the two crosses. 


THE ALPHABET AND STYLE 


I have dealt with the letters of the Latin in- 
scription in the Burlington Magazine. They are of 
a seventh-century form, and parallels are found 
in the Lindisfarne Book and on Cuthbert’s coffin. 
In these early Northumbrian inscriptions there 
are some curious coincidences with Coptic. On 
the Ruthwell Cross nativitate is spelt with a b. 
Now, in Coptic inscriptions 6 frequently takes the 
place of v. On Cuthbert’s little silver ‘altar " 
a mark of separation between the words like a 
reversed S is used; a similar sign is used on a 
Coptic tombstone in the British Museum. Where 


the XP monogram is used on old English stones | 


the P is made more like R ; this form is also found 
in Coptic works. These small coincidences аге 
worth pointing out perhaps in view of what 
follows. 


I have before suggested that many points of 


ж Morley's *' English Writers," IL, p. 207. 
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style seem to indicate an inspiration from Coptic 
art. Such an influence is not unlikely at the time 
when the Archbishop (Theodore) was a Greek, and 
when it is probable a great number of Christian 
monks and artists had been driven into the West 
by the Arab conquest of Egypt. Moreover, we 
are just beginning to find out how large a share 
Egvpt had in originating and transmitting Chris- 
tian art motives. 


THE CROSS AND THE SCULPTURES 


I propose now to describe the sculptures of the 
Ruthwell cross, and in doing so to bring out 
indications of its having been wrought in the 
seventh century, and of its Coptic affinities. 
Commendatore Rivoira has shown that Italian 
art will not account for the crosses if they belong 
to the seventh century, and, from the assumption 
that Italian art must account for all that is found 
in the West, he is driven to suggest a date in 
the twelfth century, just as Romilly Allen and 
Miss Margaret Stokes, assuming the priority of 
Celtic art, were likewise compelled to assign a 
later date than that indicated by the Bewcastle 
inscription. Miss Stokes suggested the eleventh 
century. 

In general form the Ruthwell cross is like the 
cross incised in 698 on St. Cuthbert’s coffin 
(Fig. 3). Тһе cross with expanding arms is the 
characteristic Coptic form; see a small stone 
cross in the British Museum. The braided orna- 
ment on the Bewcastle cross 15 like the ornament 
in the Lindisfarne Book in showing cruciform 
interstices. Fig. 4 is an element found both in 
the book and on the cross. Braided decoration 
was a special characteristic of Coptic ornament. 
The alphabet of the Latin inscription 1$ of ап 
Irish character, like the letters in the Lindisfarne 
Book and others on St. Cuthbert’s coffin. (See 
illustration in Burlington Magazine, June 1912.) 
The contraction “Ihs ” for Jesus seems to have 
been common about the seventh century. The 
runes are of an early type, and the poem written 
in them is said by Dr. Bradley to be in old Eng- 
lish of the seventh century. The sculptures are 
most remarkable, and except on fragments of other 
somewhat similar crosses there is little to compare 
them with. The general style, however, apart 
from relief, is similar to that of the figures incised 
on St. Cuthbert’s coffin, and this ornament should 
be compared also with the devices of early Saxon 
coins. 

Side A.—This, which I suppose faced the north, 
has a scroll of foliage. At first sight it seems as 
if this rose from the bottom of the cross, but 
there are sufficient indications to show that there 
was a panel here at the bottom as on the opposite 
side. 
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Side B.—(1)* At the 
bottom the subject is 
decayed; slight traces 
suggest that perhaps it 
was the Nativity. 

(2) This is the flight 
into Egypt. The bossy 
form to the left might 
be interpreted as a tree, 
but the inscription, 
Maria et Jo [seph], sug- 
gests rather that it is 
the head of Joseph, who 
frequently appears as leading the ass. (See Fig. 5, 
which is slightly restored.) In the full account 
given in Stuart's “ Sculptured Stones of Scotland ” 
it is recorded that the lump on the left “is said 
to have been St. Joseph." This subject appears 
on the Ravenna throne and other Coptic works 
of art. | 

(3) This panel contains an incident in the life 
of the founder of monasticism, St. Anthony, as 
given in the letters of St. Jerome. It shows how 
he visited the hermit Paul in the desert, who 
shared with him the loaf with which he was 
miraculously fed. This subject interposed amongst 
those relating to the life of Christ shows a strong 
monastic interest. It was a favourite subject in 
Byzantine art. 

(4) The subject of Christ standing above beasts 
is known on four or five Carlovingian ivories, and 
also in a wall painting of about the fifth or sixth 
century, found in an Alexandrian catacomb. The 
inscription accompanying it shows 
that it represented beasts and 
dragons worshipping Christ in the 
desert, and it is drawn from the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Nativity. 
The use of these Gospels is a 
characteristic of Coptic art. It is 
remarkable that both subjects 3 
and 4 refer to incidents in the desert, 
a word which occurs in the inscriptions referring 
to each of them. | 

(5) is St. John the _ 
Baptist with the Lamb on 
а disc. His feet are rather 
awkwardly rendered, and 
consequently many de- 
scriptions speak of him as 
treading on two globes; 
but thisisa mistake. The 
Baptist with the Lamb 
is represented on the 
Ravenna throne, a Coptic 
work. 

Side 


FIG. 5 


FIG. 7 


scroll 


C has a 


* Тһе subjects are counted from the bottom. 
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pattern like the other opposite, with a coiled 
serpent in a panel at the bottom, which is much 
decayed (see Fig. 6). 

Side D (1), at the bottom, has the Crucifixion, 
now much decayed (see Fig. 7). It is of an early 
form, and must be the prototype of this subject 
in Irish books and sculptures. The typeis Eastern, 
and probably originated in Egypt (see Fig. 178 in 
Lowrie's “ Christian Art," and Fig. 87 іп Dalton's 
* Byzantine Art"). (2) is the Annunciation, a 
beautiful composition of Byzantine style. (3) The 
Healing of the Blind Man. (4) Christ and Mary 
Magdalen, with a long inscription from the Vulgate. 
(5) The Visitation ; this is remarkably like Coptic 
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representations of the same subject. (Compare а 
roundel of silk embroidery of the sixth or seventh 
century from Egypt in South Kensington Museum, 
and Fig. 177 in Lowrie's “ Christian Art.’’) 

The Crosshead.—As I have suggested before, 
there has been some mistake in refixing the top 
fragment of the cross. A single bird, with traces 
of a runic inscription around the margin of the 


FIG. 10 


stone, should face the back, or east, and come 
above the archer (Figs. 8, ro). The man with 
an eagle surrounded by a Latin inscription, of 
which the letters VM at the end are still visible, 
should be in front over two semi-figures(Figs. 9, 11). 
More than a century ago it was noticed that this 
inscription was part of the words “Іп principio 
erat Verbum," the first words of St. John's Gospel, 
and subsequent writers saw that the man with an 
eagle must have been the Evangelist with his 
symbol. (The figures as here reproduced are rather 
different in size: they should be similar in scale.) 
I have suggested that the two semi-figures below 
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were St. Matthew with his angel symbol, and а 
closer examination has shown that one of the 
figures holds a book, while the other appears to 
have had wings and animbus. The four ехігетпі- 
ties of the front of the crosshead must therefore 
have contained the four evangelists with their 
symbols, and the opening passages of their 
Gospels inscribed round about. In the centre 
of the cross nothing would have been so appro- 
priate as the Lamb, and this subject is found 
in a similar position on two or three heads of 


FIG. 12.7RESTORATION OF 
WEST FRONT 


crosses now in the Durham Chapter Library. 
(See restoration, Figs. 12 and 13.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


For myself, I am entirely convinced that the 
crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle were wrought 
in the seventh century, and I consider, further, 
that when this is fully accepted it must have a 
great effect on what we have been accustomed to 
believe about Celtic art. In short, all Christian 
Celtic art, it seems to me, except for a few points 


like the trumpet pattern, derives from the North- 
umbrian school. What has been called early 
Irish writing of the fine style, so far as I can see, 
is also Northumbrian in origin. Even the Book 
of Kells, magnificent as it is, 15 a mannered deri- 
vative of such works as the Jindisfarne Gospels. 
In it perfection of mechanical handiwork is linked 
with barbaric figure-work. Starting from the 
assumed priority of Irish art, that accurate scholar, 
Dr. J. Anderson, has said that he would put the 
crosses of Scotland “іп the period immediately 


FIG. 13.—RESTORATION OF 
EAST FRONT 


preceding the twelfth century and not in the 
period immediately succeeding the sixth.” “Тһе 
latest of these types of monuments is that which 
bears the Crucifixion, and is decorated with folia- 
geous scrolls." If, however, we begin on the firm 
ground given by dated works like St. Cuthbert's 
coffin and the Bewcastle cross, we must realise 
that Northumbria had in the seventh century a 
great school of art, fertilised from some external 
source, probably in the East. Then Irish and 
Scottish works will have to be related to these. 


SOME HOUSES IN ST. ALBANS AND ITS ENVIRONS 


LL towns, like human beings, 
have a distinct personality ; 
they cannot con- 
ceal the antece- 
dents that are 
writ plainly on 
their facial as- 
pect. Inthe case 

of St. Albans the main feature in the 

city’s honest countenance is the 
compelling majesty of Paul de Caen's 

Norman tower, harmonising by its 

mass the heterogeneous collection of 

roofs, imparting to the clustering 
buildings а moiety of its warmth of 
colour, and announcing its high mes- 
sage by a melodious carillon. What 
visions of bygone days сап be 
conjured up in an atmosphere so 
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ST. PETER'S STREET 


redolent of ancient history! The ineffable charm 


and sweetness which constitute the character of 
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GEORGE STREET 


the old English country town are mainly attribut- 
able to the sound common sense displayed in the 


sympathetic grouping of the build- 
ings, and also in the respect 
accorded to the preservation of 
natural beauties. Іп no other 
provincial centre is this quality 
more apparent than in St. Albans. 
Gradually, through the centuries, 
fields with standing trees have 
been merged with the houses, 
forming glorious gardens and 
leafy screens, separating street 
from street and emblossoming 
the whole. This is the true 
policy to be followed in the 
arrangement of garden cities—no 
mere desecration of the country- 
side, no abrupt junction between 
town and country, but a gradual 
and hardly perceptible fusion of 
convention with nature. Recent 
legislation has led to the exploita- 
tion of these natural oases; cor- 
duroy roads have been formed, 
and the speculative builder has 
been allowed to work his sweet 
will, with detriment to the ameni- 
ties of the city. But the object 
of this short article is to direct 
attention to the stately manner 
of domestic architecture which 
flourished in St. Albans from the 
late seventeenth to the early 
eighteenth century, and here 
shown by a series of photo- 
graphs. 

When Francis Bacon wrote his 
essay “ОҒ Building" he had in 
view the building of a palace, 
and not the erection of small 
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STUART HOUSE IN THE MARKET PLACE 


dwellings. His platitudes led him 
far beyond the province of realities 
into the dreamland of what might 
be. Itisprobable he contrasted his 
own seat at Gorhambury with the 
newly erected mansion at Hatfield, 
and in a spirit of pique wrote : 
* Houses are built to live in, and 
not to look on; therefore, let use 
be preferred before uniformity, ex- 
cept where both may be had." In 
Bacon's time the neighbouring man- 
sions were Rothampstead, Water 
End, the old palace at Hatfield, 
and the Dower House at Nast 
Hyde.  To-day, the ruins of 
Gorhambury House are enshrined 


in the same woods which no pressure of distress 
would induce him to part with, and near by 
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" ROMELAND," ROMELAND HILL (DATE ABOUT 1710) 


stands the fine mansion built by Sir Robert 
Taylor in the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
but the spirit of the environment remains un- 
changed. 

The general character of the brick houses 
which were built in St. Albans at the close of the 
seventeenth century and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth resembles the type built on either side 
of the Cambridge Road, at Edmonton, Waltham 
Cross, Hoddesdon, Ware, and Royston. Іп like 
manner they reflect the same tradition which in- 
spired the building of the houses in Watford, 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertford, Hitchin, and Bal- 
dock, all of which were the outcome of the school 
engendered by Sir Christopher Wren. 

In the breadth of treatment displayed by the 
design of the Stuart house in the Market Place 
(p- 64) is discernible early evidence of the fine style 
which was subsequently developed. The project- 
ing balcony over the central doorway is one of 
the earliest of its kind, and the number of the 
quarries in the heavily sashed windows serve as 
an index to the period of its erection. 

To St. Albans retired Wren's master mason, 
Edward Strong, on the completion of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and here he built as a residence for 
himself the house now called Ivy House. Не 
died in 1723 at the age of seventy-two, as the rich 
mural tablet in St. Peter's Church records. 
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Another house of about the same period 15 
* Romeland," which is distinguished by its pedi- 
mented feature as well as by the reticent character 
Bleak House, 


in 


of the rubbed brick detail. 


BANK HOUSE, FISHPOOL STREET 
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THE GRANGE, ST. PETER'S STREET 


Catherine Street (p. 64), isa fine example of a fair- 
sized building of the 1730 period; the roof is of 
the Mansard type, and the appendages give an 
added distinction to the composition which even 
the modern addition fails to disturb. The range 
of charming brick houses next to the Peahen 
Hotel, of similar date, afford an instance of the 
value of simple dignity, enhanced by the beauty of 
the steps and semi-porticoes (see p. 69). In Fish- 
pool Street, that delightful thoroughfare connecting 
St. Albans to St. Michaels, there are numerous 
examples of eighteenth-century architecture. А 
more picturesque street it would be difficult to 
imagine ; each turn reveals some unsuspected 
attraction in architectural detail, some fresh 
grouping in composition. Bank House (p. 65) 
is situated midway on this street, fronting the 
Manor House, and forming with the adjoining 
cottages a delightful picture. This simple house, 
in its directness of design and old-world setting, 
is an object-lesson in good taste ; the detail of the 
entrance door is retined, and a rich interest is 
given to the plain masses of brickwork by the 
trellis-headed “ Venetian " windows at the side. 

The village of St. Michaels is, from an artistic 
standpoint, a miniature St. Albans, replete with 
square church-towér and characteristic houses. 
Its greatest charm lies іп the fact that it is part 
of the city and almost imperceptibly connected 
with it. 

Returning to St. Peter's Street, “Тһе Grange " 
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must next be considered ; this belongs to a slightly 
later period than Bleak House, which fact is 
apparent in the design of the small cornice and 


DOORWAY TO THE WHITE HOUSE, 
ST. PETER'S STREET 
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shaped modiilions; the scale of the end bays 
running the whole height being the chief attrac- 
tion. Near “Тһе Grange," on the same side of 
the road, is a smaller house of the early Georgian 
era which exhibits some novel sash-windows of the 
nineteenth century. But the most refined house 
in the city is No. до Holywell Hill (p. 68). This 
was built in 1785 in the vernacular style practised 
by the Brothers Adam, Sir Robert Taylor, and 
Thomas Leverton. The material is warm stock 
brick with patent stone dressings — probably 
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Coades. Іп this façade is to be seen a reflex of 
the treatment accorded to the London town house 
of the late period. Almost adjoining is a charm- 
ing villa with a veranda and balcony, the low- 
pitched roof being framed into a pediment; this 
was built about the year 1810, and it terminates 
an informal composition composed of a cottage 
and a lengthy ivy-covered building (see p. 69). 
With the commencement of the nineteenth 
century St. Albans came into greater prominence, 
thanks to Telford, who remodelled the north- 
western road for the whole of its 264 miles 


< 
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NO. 40 HOLYWELL HILL (ADAM TYPE) 


between London and Holyhead. As early as 
1794 a direct road (now the London Road) had 
been formed, from the market place to Barnet, in 
place of the narrow and tortuous Old London 
Road which formerly approached the city from 
the south. It was not, however, until about 1810 
that building operations were 
seriously begun on either side of 
this road. 

In connection with the build- 
ing development which took place 
during the first quarter of the last 
century, mention must be made 
of the name of George Smith, who 
designed the Town Hall of St. 
Albans and other structures. He 
was born in 1783 at Aldenham, 
and became a pupil of Robert 
Furze Brettingham, then in prac- 
tice at No. g Berkeley Square. 
After spending five years in this 
office he left in 1802 to become an 
assistant to James Wyatt, and 
eventually was called upon to 
erect the Town Hall and Court 
House, which he completed in 1829. 
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At this date he designed and 
erected White House (p. 66), 
facing St. Peter’s Church, the 
details of which are similar to 
those he employed for the 
Corn Exchange in London; 
recently the finely designed 
iron balcony railings were re- 
moved from the first-floor 
windows, and thereby the 
appearance has been some- 
what impaired. 

The range of detached villas 
on the Verulam Road, includ- 
ing Ashwell House, Kingsbury 
Knoll, Headon Clump, еіс., 
show the influence of the 
same designer. The houses 
built on the land belonging to 
the Cross Keys Charity were 
all designed by Smith, and are 
admirable instances of his 
manner. In 1830 he built the 
interesting composition known 
as the Flint Houses, which, 
both as regards planning and 
architectural character, blend 
the late eighteenth-century 
tradition with the fashion of 
the Regency period. About 
the year 1836 the coaching era 
reached its zenith; the mania 
for railways was only just beginning, and the 
London and Birmingham Company were meet- 
ing with serious opposition to their works. At 
this period the coach traffic through St. Albans 
approached something near eighty vehicles each 
day, besides post-chaises, private travelling 
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carriages, and stage wagons. Yet, in spite of the 
growing prosperity, the boundaries of the town 
were not increased to any great extent. With the 
advent of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way in 1856, which was followed by the Great 
Northern enterprise, and later in 1860 by the 
Midland Railway, what might be termed the 
modern development started, and its history 
makes no appeal to the artistic mind. 

The average guide-book is a dull and unsym- 
pathetic compilation of facts, more or less 
accurate; it generally points out the obvious 
features in the local topography, but usually fails 


to include those of greater interest. To properly 
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grasp the character and human 
associations of a town, one must 
be acquainted with the impres- 
sions of those who frequented 
its precincts in the past; and 
when the thoughts of the in- 
tellectually great are recorded, 
the concrete embodiment of artis- 
tic effort gains an additional 
meaning. Let it not be forgot- 
ten, then, that the ancient city of 
St. Albans has witnessed the 
progress of many talented men: 
Francis journeying to 
and from London, Shakespeare 
making his way from Stratford- 
on-Avon, Edward Strong seeking 
retirement from his arduous 


Bacon 
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HOUSES NEXT THE PEAHEN HOTEL ON HOLYWELL HILL 


labours at St. Paul's Cathedral, Charles Lamb 
walking to Mackery End by way of Luton Hoo, 
Charles Dickens hustling through in a post- 
chaise, fresh from a provincial election, and re- 
cording impressions of place and scene for his 
future novels, Thomas Leverton Donaldson 
leaving the Grammar School to become famous 
as architectural professor at University College, 
and many other names equally distinguished. А 
historic and literary interest is wrapt up in all 
these journeyings, but for the architect especially 
there remain the houses themselves, of a century 
or more ago, here represented by a series of photo- 
graphs specially taken by Mr. C. Lovett Gill. 
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SOME NOTES ОМ CROSIERS, CROSSES, AND CHALICES 


BY EDMUND Н. SEDDING, F.R.I.B.A. 
CROSIERS 


NO vere pe staves or crosiers 
were perhaps used as sup- 
ports or crutches during the 
performance of Divine Ser- 
vice in the Eastern Church 


А , 


/ at the period when no seats 


[ns fer 
(«ей 


were permitted (Figs. т апа 
2). And we learn that St. 
Severinus of Cologne, who died А.р. 400, used his 
staff as a walking stick. Simple supports were 
also allowed to the laity.* 

Mr. Henry Jenner thinks that the use of 
crosiers originated with the Celts. Without 
doubt, crosiers formed part of the insignia of the 
Gallic, Celtic, and Teutonic churches, centuries 
before they were adopted by the conservative 
Catholic Church in Rome. The crosier, how- 
ever, was used symbolically by the Roman 
Church in early times, as may be seen from the 
third-century sarcophagus now in the Lateran 
Museum, in which Christ is represented holding a 
staff with a curved end.t 

Few early shapes of crosiers are available, but 
there is a sufficient record to know that the 
Celtic staff terminated with a geometrically 
curved handle (Fig. 3). Sometimes, too, the 


* These were disallowed when kneeling and sitting became 
general in the Western churches. Standing is still the custom 
in the Eastern churches. 

+ ‘‘Cambutta,” the Irish name for a crooked staff, is found in 
a ninth-century Milanese (Ambrosian) Pontifical. 


Bath and Wells St. David's 
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Connecticut 
FIG. 6.—THREE PASTORAL STAVES DESIGNED BY J. D. SEDDING 


early examples ended in a globe or 
cross, and sometimes іп both. 

The prototype of the pastoral staff 
was made of wood. Metal ones are 
unknown before the ninth century. 

In the tube of one of the Celtic 
examples a wooden stick is encased. 
(Some of the early rods of Celtic 
crosiers were undoubtedly used as 
reliquaries.) 

In an early MS., said to be copied 
from a Spanish one, St. John 15 re- 
presented with a staff surmounted 
by a carved crook springing from 
a globe, while another example shows 
him with a carved *'tau "-shaped 
top. 

The ogee-curve form of shepherd's 
crook does not appear to have been 

FIG. 1 —coPTic adopted until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, of which the Cashel 
example is an illustration. 

The treatise of the monk Theo- 
philus shows that in the twelfth century the same 
artist was expected to model, chase, engrave, em- 
boss, and work in enamel.* 

German art was supreme in 
century. 

The thirteenth century produced a revolution 
in French metal design, greater stress being laid 
upon architectural form (see Fig. 7). Atthe close 
of the fourteenth century Paris became a 
principal centre of workers in gold 
and silver, although afterwards dis- 
placed by Tours. Burgundy and 
Flanders, which escaped the effect of 
the French and English wars, ulti- 
mately attained artistic supremacy in 
Northern Europe. 

In Italy Byzantine influence pre- 
dominated with waning effect until 
the end of the fifteenth century. 
Then, with the Renaissance, Italy 
became supreme, the influence ex- 
tending throughout Europe. Such 
men as Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Ghir- 
landajo, Francia, Luca della Robbia, 
began their career in the goldsmith's 
workshop. 

From the fifteenth century onwards 
Nuremberg and Augsburg became 
famous for their goldsmiths, but their 
work was mainly secular. 


PASTORAL 
STAFF 


the eleventh 


* Enamel: coating of glazed or melted glass 
applied to red-hot metal. Various processes 
were employed by Celts and Romans. 
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FIG. 2.-ЕМСІЛ5Н TAU-CROSS ELEVENTH CENTURY 


FIG. 5—CROSIER DESIGNED BY WILLIAM BURGES 
FOR DR. JENNER, BISHOP OF DUNEDIN, N.Z. 


FIG. 3—CROSIER OF CLONMACNOIS FIG. 4.—WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM'S STAFF (c. 1400) 
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England, which 
in earlier times had 
produced metal- 
work akin to that 
of Continental de- 
sign, was іп the 
ninth century affect- 
ed by the Carlo- 
vingian movement, 
and in the succeed- 
ing centuries pro- 
duced illuminated 
books of extraordi- 
nary beauty. The 
portable altar of 
St. Cuthbert, Dur- 
ham, 15 covered 
with embossed sil- 
ver plates. 

The top of a 
bronze censer found 
at Evesham, in form representing the Saxon 
steeple at Sompting, is inscribed with the name 
of the maker, and is of the tenth century. 

Matthew Paris makes mention of a monk ina 
goldsmith’s workshop at St. Albans who there 
produced notable works of art before 1235. 

The gold and silversmith’s handicraft flourished 
in our country throughout the Middle Ages, and 
is illustrated by the celebrated Wykeham staff, 
now preserved at New College, Oxford (Fig. 4). 

The old artists were in the habit of taking 
proofs at intervals—a cast, in which lines appear 
in relief, having first been made, and from this a 
sulphur mould in which the designs were filled 
with lamp-black. 

Much plate was melted down after the Refor- 
mation, when ecclesiastical insignia almost ceased 
to be made. The Jenner staff, designed by 
Burges (Fig. 5), was one of the first to be made at 
the time of the Gothic Revival, while the staves 
carried out for Bath and Wells, St. David’s, and 
Connecticut (Fig. 6) are other examples that show 
the advance made in craftsmanship since the 
Reformation. These latter could not have been 
produced without reference to the work of the 
great mediaeval craftsmen, for whatever furnishes 
semblance of an idea from the old furnishes food 
for thought for the new; but the aims and 
achievements of both new and old have passed 
away and have taken their powers and their reward 
with them. 

Mr. George Sedding, who made the Truro 
staff here illustrated (Fig. 8), gives the following 
description of his method of working: “Тһе 
first piece started was the crook.’ This was made 
in two halves, a piece being left between the 
lower portion of the crook and the straight por- 
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FIG. 7.—CROSIER MADE BY 
FRERE HUGO, 
EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


tion so as to keep the parts in position while they 
were being shaped on steel stakes ; this was аЁег- 
wards cut away, and the two pieces bound 
together with iron wire and soldered. Then the 
next section was made, raised on stakes from the 
flat, at first-in the round, and then shaped to а 
hexagon. Meanwhile the crockets were being 
modelled on a copper piece similar in section to 
the silver crook. Plaster moulds were taken, and 
white metal casts made. These were chased and 
worked up, and were the patterns from which the 


FIG. 8—DIOCESAN PASTORAL STAFF FOR TRURO, 
DESIGNED BY E. Н. SEDDING. F.R.I.B.A. 
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FIG. 9—PLAQUE OF CRUCIFIXION, ATHLONE 


silver crockets were finally cast. Canopy work 
was treated in the same way, modelled on a 
copper foundation, cast and chased up in sections. 
The pattern for the band of ornament just above 
the canopy was worked in repoussé on a thin 
sheet of silver, and tlien a series of casts was 
made, chased up in their turn and mitred to form 
the band. The knob of chased work below the 
canopy was first raised in one piece from the flat 
sheet, and then bossed out where required with 
snarling irons, being filled finally with pitch and 
shaped up with small steel punches from the 
outside. The figures were modelled and cast in 
plaster, then in silver, chased up and soldered to 
their bases, which can be unscrewed, if necessary, 
when the rest of the figures are fitted in. The 
settings of the stones were soldered to their 
respective little panels of ornament, which were 
in turn attached to the crook. The whole work 
was then polished and the stones were set. 


CROSSES 


The sign of the cross is found over and over 
again before and after the life of Christ. In 
Egypt the sign was symbolical of life; in Roman 
times it was the sign of death. During the 
Christian persecution the sign underwent many 
forms of disguise. 

The cross with the figure does not appear in art 
till the commencement of the fifth century, of 
which there is an example in ivory in the British 
Museum. 
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FIG. 10.—RUSSIAN ENAMELLED BRASS CROSS 


The archaic Irish plaques show the ‘‘ Christus ” 
in a tunic ornamented with Celtic patterns 
(Fig. 9). 

In the Latin Church crucifixes were usually 
sculptured, but in the Eastern Church they were 
more frequently painted. 

The enamelled bronze cover of the “ Soiscel 
Molaise" shrine or reliquary is a beautifully 
designed specimen of Celtic art made during the 
early part of the eleventh century (see Fig. 11). 

The cross on the cover of the “ Stowe Missal ” 
(Fig. 12) is an example of what Celtic craftsmen 
did during the early part of the eleventh 
century. 

The earliest processional cross known is the 
Cross of Cong (Fig. 13). It is of twelfth-century 


FIG. 11. —THE SOISCEL MOLAISE 
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FIG. 12.--СОУЕК OF THE STOWE MISSAL 


work, and is of oak, encased with copper plates 
which are profusely covered with gold and silver 
enrichments and adorned with crystals. Behind 
the largest part, which is in the centre, a piece of 
the true cross is enshrined. 

Italian altar and processional crosses of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are of wood 
covered with silver plating and reliefs, orna- 
mented with crystals and enamels. 

The true evaluation of detail in metalwork is, I 
think, nowhere seen to better advantage than on 
the simple Russian crosses (Fig. 10). In other 
cases the effect is often marred by excessive 
detail. 


FIG. 13—THE CROSS OF CONG 
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FIG. 14.—ALTAR CROSS OF ROCK CRYS- 
TAL AND SILVER-GILT, SOUTH GER- 
MAN (AUGSBURG HALL-MARK), LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


FIG. 15—AN OLD GLASS VESSEL, PERHAPS А 
CHALICE 


FIG. 16.-FUNERAL CHALICE AND PATEN 
FROM OLD SARUM, THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
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CHALICES 


The earliest chalices known are on 
the Continent. They consist of three 
only—the one at Paris of the Justinian 
period, 508-527; the Tossilo chalice, 
of eighth-century workmanship ; and 
the chalice of St. Gozlin of Toul, 
A.D. 922 to 962. The first and third 
of these have two handles; the Tos- 
silo example is without handles; it is 
of copper enriched with gold, silver, 
and niello work of considerable 
beauty. 

The blue glass chalice (Fig. 15) is 
a typical specimen both in form and 
material of an early chalice which is 
pronounced by authorities to be of fifth-century 
date. 


FIG. 17.7THE ARDAGH CHALICE 


The objects which best illustrate the overlap 
between Pagan and Christian times comprise a 
few enamelled bronze bells. 


FIG. 18.—ENGLISH CHALICE, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
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ENGLISH COMMUNION 
CUP, c. 1570 


SIENESE CHALICE, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The next step was to make chalices of metal, 
of which kind there is no better specimen than 
the Ardagh chalice (Fig. 17). This is of bronze, 
probably dating from the early ninth century, and 
is Irish work at its best. Later chalices were 
made of silver, gold, and copper plated. 

Chalices with two handles are found till the 
end of the tenth century, and they do not alto- 
gether disappear until two centuries later. The 
** Trewhiddle” chalice (c. А.р. goo), found near 
St. Austell, is an early exception without handles. 

The ciborium was originally a canopy taber- 
nacle over the altar, but in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in particular the reserved 
sacrament was kept in a vessel of which Fig. 16 
is an illustration. 

After the Norman Conquest and during the 
Plantagenet period many beautiful works in metal 
were imported, but our museums will show that 
in the metal handicrafts we were not far behind 
at this period. 


FIG. 19.-CROSS AND CHALICE BY GEORGE SEDDING 
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DRAWINGS OF SYRACUSE 


T Syracuse the interest of the 
Greek period is so much 
greater than that of subse- 
quent or previous times that 
many people practically ig- 
nore the latter altogether ; 
which may give greater vivid- 
ness and strength to the im- 

pressions of the one, but results in a loss of 
much that is of interest outside of it. Some 
indication of this is given by the four sketches 
of the Piazza del Duomo (by a German architect, 
Herr Н. C. C. Wach, of Berlin) which аге repro- 
duced on the following pages. These sketches 
represent, with much artistic quality, a graceful 
and imposing square, or, more correctly, an irre- 
gular oblong place, the whole being more or less 
an enlargement of the street. The surrounding 
buildings are not of one style representing a 
single architectural phase, but are of different 
periods delightfully intermingled. Оп the eastern 
side of the piazza are the bishop's palace and the 
church of Santa Lucia, their heavy masses broken 
happily with a garden wall, while on the north 
and south sides small private houses decked out 
with paint add to the picturesque impression. 

The narrow streets of Syracuse, the fronts of 
the old houses with their balconies and porticos, 
the peeps into their courtyards, all appeal to the 
artist who has a taste for architecture. The 
stylish correctness of the Roman Renaissance 
applied with professional dullness is replaced by 
the more Oriental love for rich effect, in form, 
colour, and embellishment; and thus we get the 
much-abused Baroque. Ап Eastern easy way of 
not taking trouble to be too correct, nor too 
precise in architectural detail, is united to a 
natural ability of making the whole pleasant and 
lively. The average visitor takes very little note 
of this, as Baedeker's handbook advises him only 
to travel over the desolated hills surrounding the 
town, which have been the battle-fields of the 
Romans, and a half-day is allowed for looking 
through the rooms of the museum. 

Passing from the “porto grande" through а 
small street (The Maniace) at the side of the 
church of Santa Lucia, a fine view of the eastern 
side of the piazza is obtained (Fig. 1), showing 
the bishop's palace beside the cathedral and the 
town hall. Coming out on the piazza, one gets 
the wider view shown in Fig. 2; and from this 
standpoint especially the rather bold front of the 
cathedral and the more refined fagade of the town 
hall present an interesting contrast. Turning 
round, one sees the charming exterior of the 
church of Santa Lucia (Fig. 4) closing the piazza 
on its south side. 
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The cathedral enshrines what was probably the 
ancient temple of Minerva, since that was used 
as a landmark by the Greek sailors, or at least 
the lofty tower behind it upon which stood the 
brilliant figure of the goddess, and the cathedral 
is still used for the same purpose by sailors of the 
present day. Moreover, the twenty Doric columns 
preserved in the walls, with their archaic caps, 
show that it was an ancient temple; and its size, 
which is about 180 ft. by 70 ft.—about the same 
as that of the temple of Neptune at Paestum— 
indicates that it was an important one. The 
building was converted into a church А.р. 640. 
The church contains the statue of the goddess, 
which is carried round the town once a year in a 
great procession, the whole population taking 
part. 

According to Greek tradition Archias the Corin- 
thian was the founder of Syracuse, in the year 
734 B.C.; but, as he had to drive out the Siculi 
first, it is evident that a Siculan town was there 
already. Тһе Siculi were reduced to the condi- 
tion of serfs, according to the custom of the 
Greek republics, whose splendid freedom was 
built upon the foundation of slave labour. 

The exactions and spoliations of Verres offered 
occasion for Cicero's splendid orations, in which 
he describes the condition of many parts of 
Sicily, and among other towns mentions Syra- 
cuse, which description shows that great splen- 
dour still remained at this time, since he calls it 
“the largest of Greek and the most beautiful of all 
cities." But later it suffered many things at the 
hands of the Greeks of Byzantium and the Sara- 
cens, whose taking of the town was marked by 
especial barbarity. At the present day its trade 
Is unimportant, the inhabitants only number 
23,000. 

Of its greatest period the finest relic is the 
Greek theatre, which was the largest structure 
of its kind, after those of Miletus and Megalo- 
polis. It is nearly 165 yards in diameter. Forty- 
six tiers of seats may still be traced, but there 
were probably fourteen or fifteen more. The nine 
'* cunei,” or sections, were intersected by a broad 
and a narrow “© przcinctio," or gangway, follow- 
ing the same curve as the seats, and on the broad 
one are Greek inscriptions recording the names of 
King Hiero, the Queens Philistis and Nereis, and 
Zeus Olympius, after whom the different com- 
partments were named. The eleven lower rows 
were covered with marble, and above the upper 
rock-cut ones may be seen the holes for the masts 
which sustained the velarium. This theatre was 
constructed in the fifth century в.с., and here 
Dionysius the First (406-367 B.C.) came to see his 
dramas produced. 
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1.—SYRACUSE: VIEW LOOKING F 
INTO THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO 


(From a drawing by Н. C. C. Wach) 
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RACUSE : THE NORTH SIDE OF THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO 


2.—SY 


C. Wach) 


(From a drawing by Н. C. 
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AND 
3—SYRACUSE : THE ENTRANCE TO THE DUOMO 
THE TOWN HALL 


(From a drawing by H. C. С. Wach) 
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4—SYRACUSE : THE CHURCH OF SAN 
L DUOMO 


THE SOUTH sIDE OF THE PIAZZA DE 
(From a drawing by H. C. C. W ach) 
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WALLINGFORD Town Hall is a building of a kind 
that 15 traditional in many English market towns. 
It fulfils two functions at the same time: its open 
loggia, level with the street, serving for the 
Market Hall, whilst the large room over it is used 
as the Town Hall. Thus the civic and industrial 
interests are brought together in one building, 
which becomes the centre of the corporate exis- 
tence of the little community, just as other and 
spiritual interests find their expression in the 
church. Wallingford Town Hall is not the 
highest expression of its type—for that we need 
to go to Abingdon, not far off, where we see the 
noble building of Kempster’s, which, curiously 
enough, has the appearance of being more fit for 
metropolitan than urban duties, in which connec- 
tion we may note that the scholarship of Inigo 
Jones and the invention of Wren seem for the 
nonce to have been given to an almost unknown 
man to let him work а masterpiece. When 
‘compared with this, Wallingford Town Hall is 
comparatively poor, but in its own way it is a 
pleasant building. Certainly one cannot fail to be 
struck with its design as a homely solution of an 
architectural problem. It lacks the finer qualities 
of the full Renaissance, but it has all the charm 
of the simple and the unconventional. The pillars 
which carry the superstructure are somewhat 
heavy, and although strong above, the usual rules 
would seem to be required to give an appearance 
of stability to the building. At Abingdon much 
greater piers were obtained by making the Order 
embrace the two storeys. By so doing, the 
pilasters are sufficiently strong to carry the super- 
structure without being increased beyond the limit 
of the rules which define the proportions of pillars. 

The upper part of the Wallingford building is 
as simple as it could well be, the sum being made 
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up of square windows with architraves and little 
crowning cornices spaced out on the white wall 
and set almost midway between the entablature 
of the columns and the eaves cornice; projecting 
quoins to give an appearance of strength to the 
corners, and a hipped roof with a few dormers on 
it. At one end is a pretty balcony, on to which a 
Palladian window opens. This window is very 
well designed, both inside and out. The ironwork 
is extremelv interesting, for it is traditional, and 
a development of mediæval work. Without the 
coming of Tijou, English ironwork would probably 
have followed on this line. Some similar iron- 
work may be seen at Guildford. The large use 
made of the spiral and the curious scrollwork came 
from old English work. 

The inside of the hall has much of the unpre- 
tentious effect of the outside. Underneath is the 
ceiling of the Market Hall; the construction of 
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the floor is shown in a mediaeval way, to wit, in 
theexposing oftheroughly-adzedchamfered beams. 

It would almost seem as though two influences 
had been at work when the building was erected. 
Above the ground storey the work is fair Renaissance; 
but below, in the pillars, and in the rather clumsy 
construction of the floor, the earlier system shows. 
The builder had much traditional knowledge of 


а — 


WEST FRON T 


building and a little of the new style in architecture. 
He was able to employ the latter in a straight facade 
—indeed to most purposes, but when he came 
across a constructional problem he forsook it all 
and depended entirely on his mother wit and tra- 


‚ dition, and thus we see again the human element 


which 15 so interesting in the study of these old 
buildings. T, M. М В. 
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ADDITIONS TO WAVERTREE PARISH 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL 


THE parish church of Wavertree, Liverpool, 
which is a good example of late Georgian work 
(1794), had practically no chancel as originally 
designed. It was a simple rectangular room with 
galleries on three sides, and the altar, with three- 
decker pulpit in front of it, on the fourth. The 
work recently carried out there, to the design of 
Professor C. H. Reilly, of Liverpool, has consisted 
in adding a chancel, removing the side galleries, 
rebuilding the end gallery, and reseating through- 
out. The porch under the tower has been turned 
into a baptistery, and the tower itself, which was 
in a dangerous condition, has been strengthened 
with buttresses and grouting. А choir vestry has 
been built at one side of the tower, and a small 
morning chapel 1s one day to balance it on the 
other side. 

In addition to the chancel a new bay has been 
added to the nave, for the building of which the 
stone from the old east end was re-used. Тһе rest 
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ADDITIONS TO WAVERTREE PARISH CHURCH. С.Н. REILLY, M.A. А.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT 


of the new stone is from the Storeton quarries in 


the Wirral. 


From the accompanying illustrations it will be 
seen that there is a good deal of interesting detail 
in the interior, the range of columns on either side 


of the chancel, and the door- 
ways with their vases, being 
particularly effective. The 
vases, lectern, and other 
modelled work are by Miss 
Ethel Martin, sculptor; the 
font being by Mr. Phillips, 
who has executed the carving 
at Liverpool Cathedral. The 
general contractors меге 
Messrs. Brown апа Back- 
house, of Liverpool, who also 
executed the joinery through- 
out. The plasterwork (plain 
and modelled) was carried 
out by Messrs. G. Henry 
Johnson & Son, of Liver- 
pool; casements by Messrs. 
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Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham ; 
heating installation by Messrs. Killick and Coch- 
rane, of Liverpool; electric-light fittings by 
Messrs. Holophane, Ltd., Liverpool; and floor- 
ing by Messrs. British Cork Asphalt, Ltd. 
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ADDITIONS TO WAVERTREE PARISH CHURCH, LIVERPOOL: THE NEW CHANCEL 
C. Н. REILLY, M.A., А.КЛ.В.А.. ARCHITECT 
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The Reference Library 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, VICTORIA STREET, ST. ALBANS 
F. GUILFORD W. DUDLEY, ARCHITECT 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, ST. ALBANS 

THIS new library, situated in Victoria Street, 
has been erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. Guilford W. Dudley, whose design was 
selected by the assessor (Mr. A. W. S. Cross) in a 
competition limited to architects practising in 


St. Albans. It is of Georgian character, carried 
out in red brick with Corsham Down stone 
dressings. On the roofs Bangor slates have been 


used for the back rakes, and green Westmor- 
land slates in diminishing courses for the front 
rakes, with lead ridges and hips. The plan in- 
cludes a central entrance and hall, leading to the 
lending library and news-room, with a children’s 
room at the front entered off the hall. The libra- 
rian's office is also conveniently placed on the 
eround floor. On the first floor are the reference 
library, magazine room, and ladies’ room. In the 
basement are the heating chamber (approached by 
an independent exterior stairway), store-room and 
filing-room, and the necessary lavatory accommo- 
dation. 

The floors and flats throughout are of fire- 
resisting construction, with steel trusses for the 
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roof over the reference library—which has a barrel 
plaster ceiling and is top-lighted---and timber 
trusses for the front roof. The joinery is of deal, 
the internal doors, screens, and library fittings 
being of wainscot. Мг. О. Р. Drever, of Ketter- 
ing, was the general contractor. Messrs. Homan 
and Rodgers carried out the steel construction 
and fire-resisting floors; Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co., the ornamental ironwork; Messrs. 
Mintons the marble floor and wall tiling to the 


vestibule; Messrs. Mellowes the glazing of the 
lantern lights; and Messrs. Gibbons the locks and 
ironmongery. The library fittings, specially de- 


signed by the architect, were made by Messrs. 
Libraco, Ltd. The total cost of the building and 
fittings was about £5,273. 


THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, 
LONDON 


No firm of architects in this country can point 
to a finer series of civic buildings erected from 
their designs 


than Messrs. Lanchester and 
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THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W 


LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Rickards. One has only to mention the Hull 
School of Art, the Deptford Town Hall, the 
Cardiff Сиу Hall and Law Courts, and the 
Weslevan Hall at Westminster, in order to recall 
work of uniformly good quality, while numerous 
designs which got no further than the competition 
strainers have borne equal testimony to the high 
ability of their creators. In Curzon Street, May- 
fair, we have still another fine building, the Third 
Church of Christ Scientist. This bears the same 
stamp which Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards 
have made familiar: there is, indeed, such a 
strong family likeness in all their designs that we 
are at once able 
to recognise the 
office from which 
they emanate. 
Every archi- 
tect has at his 
disposal a regular 
means of expres- 
sion, which is 
determined Бу 
his own choice 
and ability: he 
acquires, after 
trouble and trial, 
anindividual 
manner, and it 15 
perfectly legiti- 
mate for him to 
apply that man- 
ner toevery build- 
ing that comes to 
his hand, so long 
as the expression 
is logical. The 
work of Messrs. 
Lanchester апа 
Rickards affords 
a good illustra- 
tion. It is simi- 
lar throughout, 
but never. the 
same, and 15 de- 
veloped out of | 
very careful consideration of planning in the 
first instance. We see this in the Third Church 
of Christ Scientist, where an interior giving a 
feeling of exceptional spaciousness has been pro- 
duced on a site by no means exceptionally large. 
The whole unobstructed, and the 
arrangement of the side galleries adds greatly to 
this end. 

Galleries generally detract from the size of 
an interior, but in the present case they do 
not, more particularly because the floor at the 
south end of the church is raked to the level of 
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THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, 
DETAIL OF STAIRCASE HALL 


the entrance hall; the entire area being seated 
with chairs. The building is of reinforced con- 
crete construction, and the interior of the church 
is spanned by an enriched plaster ceiling having 
square window-openings on either side, and ven- 
tilation grids in the centre. At the north end 
isa platform raised a few steps above the main 
floor level, and above it is the organ (at present 
draped, the case being not yet provided). The 
acoustics of the building are excellent, this 
being probably due to the shape of the ceiling, 
and to the fact that there is a hollow space 
under the raking portion of the floor. 

The exterior 
is embellished 
with some admir- 
able leadwork 
and stone carv- 
ing, the latter by 
Mr. Н. C. Fehr, 
The main en- 
trance is dignified 
in arrangement 
and treatment. 
It leads toa large 
entrance hall, 
with a reading 
room to the right 
and office to the © 
left. At one end 
а staircase de- 
scends to the cor- 
ridor that leads 
to the main floor 
level of the 
church and to 
the lower hall, 
while above, on 
the first floor, are 
a smaller hall 
and numerous 
offices. 

Messrs. Foster 
and Dicksee were 
the general con- 
tractors. Case- 
ments were supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope 
& Sons; grates by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran and 
Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; and lifts by Messrs. Way- 
good & Co. Тһе modelled plasterwork was 
executed by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co. 
Among other sub-contractors were :— 


Photo: "Architectural Review” 
CURZON STREET, LONDON: 


W. H. Heywood & Co, patent glazing; Shanks & Co. and Davis.. 
Bennett & Co, sanitary fittings; The Acme Flooring and Paving Co., 
wood-b!ock flooring ; Strode & Co. and The Birmingham Guild, Ltd., 
art metalwork; A. Jones Lock Co, door furniture; J. Whitehead 
& Sons, marble work, Richard Crittall & Co. heating and ventilating 


Norman and Beard, organ 
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LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, КЕ.Е.!.В.А., ARCHITECTS 


(From a drawing by E. A. Rickards) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR 


THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, CURZON STREET, LONDON: 


LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, ЕЕ.К.І.В.А., ARCHITECTS 
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THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, Е.С. 

Тн building, recently completed, has been 
erected for the Liebig Extract of Meat Co., as 
their chief office. In preparing his designs the 
architect, Mr. Stanley Hamp, of Messrs. Collcutt 
& Hamp, was faced with several difficulties over 
which he had no possible control, and it is 
interesting to note the manner in which he has 
dealt with them. The frontage line, as arranged 
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above the pavement level was constructed. This 
is seen in the openings that give light and ventila- 
tion to the London and South Western goods yard 
beneath. Theexistence of these piers determined 
to a certain extent the spacing of the design 
above. 

In order to obtain the symmetry necessary, two 
pavilions have been designed at either end of the 
building, and a central feature has been placed to 
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by the freeholders—the Vintners’ Company—was 
not well conceived for the erection of one complete 
building; there is an unsatisfactory break in the 
centre, although the line of the road itself is con- 
tinuous, This would undoubtedly have been 
corrected but for the fact that the Vintners’ Com- 
рапу had themselves, before letting the site, put 
in the whole of the foundations, with the external 
Walls for all the substructure below the pavement 
€vel—in fact, even a portion of the front wall 
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mask the unfortunate break in the line of frontage. 
On account of the extreme narrowness of the site 
between the two end pavilions a series of bay 
windows has been arranged. 

The north end of the site abuts on Upper 
Thames Street, which is so narrow at this point 
that the new building has had to be stepped back 
in order to avoid questions of rights of light to the 
adjoining properties. 

The site itself is of such a nature that three 
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THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, Е.С.: GENERAL VIEW FROM UPPER THAMES STREET 
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THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, Е.С.: LOWER ENTRANCE HALL 


entrances have been necessary. The street being 
the actual approach to Southwark Bridge has a 
steep gradient, which made it difficult for the 
architect to treat the lines of his elevation satis- 
factorily ; but, by an ingenious arrangement, he 
has satisfactorily solved the problem. 

The facade is constructed of Portland stone 
with a grey Aberdeen granite base, and the 
Mansard roof is covered with green Westmorland 
slates. 

The central entrance hall is lined with marble, 
and the enriched plaster ceiling is treated in a 
manner that gives dignity and height. The 
remaining entrances, and also the staircases and 
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Photo: Thomas Lewis 


principal corridor on the third floor, have been 
treated simply with “stuc ” plaster. 

The board-room is panelled with richly-figured 
Cuba mahogany, with limewood enrichments, the 
ceiling being of painted ornamental fibrous plaster. 
The chairman’s room, with others, has been 
panelled in oak. 

The telephone system throughout the building 
is very elaborately schemed, electric clocks being 
provided in all the offices, and all other modern 
necessities installed. 

The general contractors were Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd. The 
French “ас” and modelled plasterwork was 
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executed by Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, 
Ltd., and Мг. С. P. Bankart (who also was 
responsible for the leadwork) ; art metalwork by 
Messrs. Н. W. Cashmore & Со.; gates, railings, 
etc., by Messrs. Bainbridge Reynolds, the Bir- 
mingham Guild, the Bromsgrove Guild, Spital & 
Clark, and Hart, Son, Peard, & Co.; patent wall 
tiles and partition bricks by Messrs, the Leeds 
Fireclay Co., Ltd.; patent glazing and leaded 
lights by Messrs. the British Luxfer Prism Syn- 
dicate, Ltd.; lifts by Messrs. the Otis Elevator 
Co.; electric-light fittings by Messrs. Higgins & 
Griffiths and Spital & Clark ; strong-room doors 
by Messrs. James Gibbons and Hobbs, Hart & Co. ; 
grates by Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; floor springs by 
Mr. Robert Adams. The exterior stone-carving 
was executed by Messrs. Н. Н. Martyn & Co., 
J. Garbe, С. D. Macdonald, J. E. Taylerson, and 
Е. Lynn Jenkins; ‘апа the wood-carving by 
Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., and Trollope & 
Colls. Messrs. W. Richardson & Co. supplied 
special sashes which, while preserving the effect 
of double-hung wood sashes, are of steel, and 
reversible; and Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., 
Ltd., executed the asphalt work on the cornices, 
balconies, pediments, and gutters, and the back 
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of the Mansard roof. Portland stone was 
supplied by Mr. F. Е; Barnes and the general 
contractors. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK 
HEAD OFFICE. 


Tus building stands on the site of what was 
once ап Important Roman structure which com- 
mandel the ferry across the Thames at the 
bottom of Fish Street Hill. Тһе ground-floor 
level of the building is 17 ft. above the old 
Roman pavement, but the foundations аге 
carried down to a depth of about 28 ft. The 
front elevation is in Portland stone with a polished 
granite base. Тһе banking hall is lined with 
marble, and has a teak panelled dado 8 ft. high. 
The main staircase is of marble throughout, the 
corridors being lined with marble and the floor 
laid with marble mosaic. Тһе whole of the 
ground floor is occupied by the banking hall, the 
main entrance to which is at the junction of 
Fenchurch Street, Gracechurch Street, and Lom- 
bard Street, with a subsidiary entrance in Grace- 
church Street—the latter also forming the 
entrance to the upper floors of the building. The 
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Third-floor Plan 
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basement and sub-basement contain strong-rooms, 
store-rooms, cloak-rooms and lavatories, heating 
apparatus and a pump-room in connection with 
ап artesian well which has been sunk on the 
site. Тһе first floor comprises (һе general 
manager’s rooms,  conference-rooms, waiting- 
rooms, trustee department, accountants' branch, 
loans and inspection, board-room and ante-room, 
secretary's department, and a large number of 
private offices; while on the second floor are 
solicitor's department, inmspector’s department, 
and (as also on the third floor) a large number 
of tenants' offices with ample lavatory accommo- 
dation. Тһе fourth floor comprises a large staff 
dining-room, smoking-room, kitchen and offices, 
housekeeper's apartments and tenants' offices. 
The whole of the rebuilding has been carried 
out by Messrs. Howell |. Williams, Ltd., from 
the designs of Mr. Edward Gabriel (Edmeston and 
Gabriel). The ornamental plasterwork has been 
executed by Messrs. С. & A. Brown, Ltd.; the 
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scagliola work by Messrs. Bellman, Ivey, & 
Carter, Ltd.; strong-room doors and safes and 
strong-room fittings by Messrs. Milner & Co. and 
Chubb & Sons; stone and wood carving by 
Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Son; sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd.; lifts by Messrs. 
Waygood & Co.; metal shelving by Messrs. 
W. Richardson & Co.; metal glazing by the 
British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. ; ordinary 
glazing by Messrs. John Hall & Sons; hydrants 
and fire appliances by Messrs. Merryweather & 
Sons; grates and mantels by the Albion Iron Co. 
and Messrs. Thos. Elsley, Ltd.; cooking plant by 
Messrs. Benham & Sons; banking-hall fittings 
and screens by Messrs. Hibberd Bros.,Ltd.; ceil- 
ing lighting fittings in banking hall by Messrs. the 
General Electric Co., Ltd. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


In the descriptive matter accompanying the 
illustrations of this building which appeared in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for June it should 
have been mentioned that the electric-light 
fittings were designed and manufactured by the 
General Electric Co., Ltd. The scheme of 
lighting is exceptionally complete, and is perhaps 
unique, inasmuch as one type of design only is 
used throughout the building, varying in size 
with the position and proportion of the rooms 
and corridors, etc. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER 
LONDON 


Ж CSIR N last month'sissueof THE ARCHI- 
ION TECTURAL REVIEW I discussed 

^ (59 the question of the preservation 
Ж of ancient buildings and thecon- 

ЖУА ditions which are necessary to 
secure for such preservation a 
practical usefulness. But I am 
conscious of the fact that to 
many people it is still by no means evident why 
these buildings should be preserved at all. The 
advent of the new is so universally regarded as an 
interesting event, and the disappearance of the 
old as its inevitable corollary, that an observer of 
the present day may be puzzled at our efforts to 
prevent a seemingly natural destruction preceding 
the birth of novelty. The man with a cultivated 
historical or esthetic sense will no doubt make 
instant exception in the case of the greater of 
our national monuments—our cathedrals, abbeys, 
castles; but in regard to the lesser buildings he 
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AND GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, Е.С. 


EDWARD GABRIEL (EDMESTON AND GABRIEL), ARCHITECT 
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will demand some proof of their superiority over 
the structures which might take their place. 

The plea of sentiment—the poetical preposses- 
sion in favour of all that is old as distinct from 
everything modern—can be variously regarded, in 
proportion as it discloses a sense of history or of 
beauty, or a merely fortuitous whim. The fact 
that the greater monuments do not present a 
complete picture of the past life of the nation 
without a considerable number of those more 
humble in character 15 а valid argument for the 
preservation of the latter, and their inherent 
beauty often supports their appeal with very 
great effect. But what if they possess a quite 
insignificant historical value, and at the same time 
are devoid of any picturesque qualities save such 
as time has given them? Are we to hold these 
sacred and never to allow their disappearance ? 
And if this be so, what date shall be fixed to deter- 
mine the sacrosanct character of the buildings 
raised in the years preceding it? This last isa 
very serious point which has already been doubt- 
fully weighed in our Survey councils. 

In answer to these questions it may be said at 
once that there can be no definite rule to bind us, 
but that each building must be considered on its 
own merits. It is as impracticable to set up the 
barrier of A.D. 1800 as the year 1700 or any other 
date before or after. It is evident that a building, 
when it is erected, either has or has not some 
special merit of its own that deserves our notice 
and consideration. It is equally certain that 
many buildings, not possessing any outstanding 
virtue when first raised, acquire a value through 
the mere passage of time, as either a record of 
contemporary society, a witness to some historical 
event, or a feature in town or landscape which 
has become picturesque in virtue of its situation 
and the adornments of nature. Most people will 
admit in theory that one or more of these qualities 
exist in many cases ; but while sheer ignorance of 
their value, with its attendant insensibility, exists 
(and to such a degree that their very recognition 
may often be despaired of), it is necessary to carry 
on a regular campaign of enlightenment, and to 
watch the progress of events with unceasing 
vigilance. It is obviously neither possible nor 
desirable that every building should be preserved, 
but it would be quite as deplorable if only a few 
isolated specimens of the past were allowed a 
place amid our modern cities. А cramped and 
merely retrospective view of life is, of course, 
unnatural and injurious to good citizenship; but 
a citv proud of its traditions and its history, and 
jealous of all those material evidences of the 
stages through which it has passed, has a conscious 
dignity that attracts the whole world. There is 
room for modern expansion and for new buildings 
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“in quarters of their own without tearing out the 


anclent heart of our towns and villages. Тһе 
disquieting rumours regarding Cromwell House, 
Highgate; Eastbury Manor House, Barking ; and 
the Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, remind us how 
vulnerable these beautiful buildings are in the 
midst of an unsympathetic age. Why, we could 
ask, is 1t necessary to covet the sites of structures 
of such value, when acres of commonplace bricks 
and mortar still stand? Even the best works of 
the later periods do not escape the threat of 
destruction. How many of the streets lying west 
of Gray's Inn Road could be bstter spared than 
the dignified and charming buildings of the 
Foundling Hospital, whose fate now hangs in the 
balance! There are in every town and village 
certain houses, groups of houses, squares, and 
public buildings of both early and recent date, 
which it should be the pride of the inhabitants 
to preserve for ever; and yet so much are our 
thoughts engrossed in other things, that scarcely 
anyone 15 conscious of the peril, or disturbed by 
the most ruinous change. Тһе life of a nation is 
not set back by cherishing its past; it 15 rather 
informed and energised for a better use of the 
future. This is a lesson that is slowly learnt, 
and, in the learning, how much irremediable 
mischief proceeds unchecked ! 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 


BOOKS 
THE ARCHITECT'S CLIENT 


Books on architecture and building are so 
uniformly solid and sedate that it gives one quite 
an agreeable shock to come across an author 
indulging in a little pleasantry, with a spice of 
merry satire. We desire to express our thanks, 
therefore, to Mr. Inigo Thomas for his “ Key- 
stones of Building." This is a book written 
with a two-fold object; first to furnish some use- 
ful information to that portion of the general 
public which is likely to entrap the architect, by 
alluring him to prepare designs for a house ; and, 
secondly, to attempt to save the architect from 
some of the consequences of his fate in these 
circumstances. The author, looking back on 
some twenty years of practice, writes with tender 
feeling for his professional brethren, and offers 
many a homily to clients in general. Having the 
layman reader in view, he describes separately the 
relative positions of the employer, the architect, 
the builder, the quantity surveyor, and the clerk 
of works, the procedure as to preliminary draw- 
ings, payments, and the rest of such ordinary 
business, but he does so in a very delightful way, 
and when the reader reaches the end of the book 
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he will, we hope, have a better idea of house- 
building, and what an architect’s work consists in, 
than ever he had before. The author takes us 
stage by stage through the trouble involved when an 
assumed sum of £5,000 15 being spent оп a country 
house. The preliminaries, we are told, at length 
get settled, the contract is let, and work proceeds 
on the site, always, of course, far too slowly for 
the client, especially if he is continually present ! 
Correspondence goes on in a regular stream, and 
as the client's letters are apt to be difficult to read 
or understand, the architect only hopes that his 
replies may have some vague reference to what 
his client has meant to say. Meanwhile the client 
will experience a shock on noticing the small pro- 
portions of the rooms when the walls are a few 
feet above ground. Being only human, he will 
begin to hold a very moderate opinion of his archi- 
tect about this time, and the latter's assurance 
that the rooms will grow is regarded as a witticism 
not quite in the best of taste. Later the client 
will get fidgety about the lighting. The rooms 
have not grown perceptibly, and now the windows 
are proving miserably inadequate, even for the 
limited spaces they are expected to light. As 
scaffolding rises, and the roof is boarded in, friends 
remark on this too, and the client gets desperate 
and orders an extra light to nearly every window 
in the house. The architect says it will be all 
right as soon as the walls are plastered and dry, 


but the client's order is only cancelled in time by | 


further assurance from one of the bricklayers, who 
bowls for the county team, and has become an 
oracle in the client's estimation. At this juncture 
the architect is thought no better of, until events 
begin to show that he was a true. prophet after all. 
His second prophecy comes true first, for when 
the staging is down outside, and clean dry plaster 
covers the walls within, the client may be seen 
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METHOD ОЕ INLAYING WIRE 
(From “ Silverwork and Jewellery," by Н. Wilson) 
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showing friends over the building, and much of 
the conversation runs on its light and airy appear- 
ance. Theclient has been getting more cheerful 
of late, and his attitude towards his architect 
sometimes borders on geniality again. Finally, 
there is the settlement of accounts, and it is sup- 
posed that the work pulls through all right— 
though the limits of supposition have then been 
reached, for it is impossible to suppose that the 
building will meet with the unqualified approval 
of the client's female relations! 

Mr. Inigo Thomas tells us all this very well 
indeed, and much more as to alterations, additions, 
extras, and a score of other pleasant matters, the 
which is best read in the book itself. “ Keystones 
of Building" is intended for the layman, but it 
will interest the architect just as much. We 
commend it heartily. 


“K eystones of Building.” By F. Inigo Thomas. London: 
John Lane. Price 25. 64. net. 8 in. by 5} in. 109 pp. 


CRAFT IN SILVERWORK AND JEWELLERY 
Mr. H. WILSON is unquestionably the most 
brilliant of the craftsmen engaged in the design 


DESIGN FOR A PENDANT 
BY H. WILSON 


and making of silverwork and 
jewellery. He is therefore 
especially well fitted to write 
а treatise on the subject. Such 
a book appeared from his pen 
in 1902, and we now have be- 
fore us a new and enlarged 
edition. This contains a con- 
siderable amount of fresh 
matter, consisting chiefly of 
special chapters on Japanese 
craft-work. The book forms 
` one of the Artistic Crafts Series 
of Technical Handbooks, pub- 
lished under the editorship of 
Professor Lethaby ; the aim of 
which series is to provide trust- 
worthy text-books of workshop 
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practice in disregard of “уап 
survivals," and to establish a 
definite standard of quality in 
those crafts which are specially 
associated with design. Inthe 
crafts, nc less than in architec- 
ture, a sound knowledge of 
materials is essential if their in- 
herent possibilities are to be: 
fully developed by means of de- 
sign. Тһе absence of this know- 
ledge is responsible in no small 
measure for many of the blun- 
ders that have been, and are 
still being, made in architecture. 
Details in stone far better suited 
to reproduction in metal, and 
similar ineptitudes, confront us 
at every turn; and it is as a 
corrective of this misuse of 
material that the text-books in 
question will do much useful 
service. In medieval times, 
when the functions of designer 
and craftsman were combined in 
one individual, the danger of 
going wrong was far more re- 
mote than it is at the present 
day, when it is quite common for 
a design to be prepared on paper жады аа ыы 
by а man who, through the рун упсон 
limitations of his training, can- 

not be expected to know exactly what the final 
result will be. Mr. Wilson’s book is concerned 
with design and craftsmanship in the precious 
metals. It does not profess to give a history of 
the jeweller’s art; rather is it intended as a ргас- 
tical guide to some of the more simple processes 
of the craft. To the student and the 
beginner, therefore, it will make its 
strongest appeal. To blunder after 
having read it would seem impossible, 
so fully and carefully has Mr. Wilson 
described the materials, the tools, and 
the variety of processes involved in the 
practice of the craft. The best methods 
of fashioning all kinds of objects of 
utility and of ornament, such as candle- 
sticks, spoons, necklaces, brooches, 
bracelets, pendants, etc., are clearly de- 
scribed, the text being further eluci- 
dated by vigorously-drawn diagrams by 
the author and numerous other illustra- 


patinas, this latter information being published 
by the courtesy of Professor Unno Bisei, of the 
Tokyo Fine Art College. Mr. Wilson’s book is 
one that must be indispensable to all engaged 


in craft-work of this kind, no less to the dilet- ` 


tante than to the professional craftsman with a 
serious interest in his work. 

“ Silverwork and Jewellery” By Н. Wilson. London: 
John Hogg, 13 Paternoster Row. - Price 65. 64. net. рр 496, 
7} in. by S in. 


THE NEW LOGGAN 


Mr. E. H. New has added another to his 
admirable series of bird's-eye views of Oxford 
colleges іп the Loggan manner. This time Mer- 
ton—the earliest of colleges, in the completely 
constitutional sense, at Oxford or Cambridge— 
has inspired his pencil. His view is from the 
south, over the meadows, and the whole college lies 
squarely before the spectator, the beautiful and 
simple six-gabled front of the “ Fellows’ Quad "' 
standing well in the foreground, with the “ Mob 
Quad " and the fine chapel farther back to the left, 
and Mr. Champneys' new quadrangle and the 
Warden's House filling the picture to the right. 
Mr. Butterfield’s unfortunately high building 
occupies inconspicuously the extreme left. Scrolls, 
coats-of-arms, and emblems supply decorative 
interest. The whole is well composed, and de- 
lightfully drawn, but the shadows are somewhat 
lacking in richness and depth, and the print is 
therefore less forcible and telling than some of its 
precursors; still, as it stands, it is a charming and 
faithful record of Walter de Merton’s College. 

“ Merton College, Oxford.” Drawn by E. Н. New: 
reproduced in photogravure by Emery Walker. 12$ in. by 
16ł in. Price 21s. net (postage 644). Ryman ё Co., 
38 High Street, Oxford. Fine Art Society, Ltd., 148 New 
Bond Street, London, W. 
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No. 1 “BB”. 


This latest type of ‘‘Ideal” Sectional Boiler combines all other advantages 
of the ‘‘Ideal” construction with the greatest facilities for firing and clinkering, 
provided by the new double doors which give free access to every part of the fire 
and grate. 


[DEAL к [DEAL 


For warming houses. flats. hotels 


Shops public buildings. ск. 
by hot water or stcam. 


Ideal “ВВ” Series Boilers are at present made in sizes for 710 to 
1,435 feet of 4-inch pipe- сап be supplied with smoke outlet at front or 
back—are specially suitable for horticultural work. 


Full particulars, prices, and measurements gladly sent on request. 


We supply Valves, Tools, Registers, Ventilators, Pipe Fittings — all 
accessories required for Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating. 


"Ideal" No. r" BB" Boiler, showing Catalogues gratis and post free. 
new double doors. 


NATIONALRADIATOR(OMPANY зә & 441. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIMITED. 


“Ideal” Radiator and Boiler Works: HULL, YORKS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 
HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 


Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, &c. 


VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 


AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


and Architectural Metal Work. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


STRODE © СО. Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


2 yy C. PRATT @ SONS, 


| S ал LN 160, 166, 170, 184, & 186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
ide LONDON, S.W. 


We give Schemes and Estimates Free for 


Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 


mij Early Georgian Room, 


ACTON HALL, SUFFOLK. 


_ Show Grounds for Old Garden Ornaments, Gates, &c.: 417 High Road, Chiswick, London (main Bath Road), 109 yards West of/Gunnershury Station, М 
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С. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


AND GEORGE Р. BANKART, 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


ALSO 


Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, E.C. 


FRENCH STUC AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERWORK 


at Thames House (Architects, Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp) was executed by 


С. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., акр GEORGE P. BANKART, 


PLASTER WORKERS. 
Architectural Modellers —————————— Lead Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


Telegrams—“ Actiniform, London.” Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 


NOTES ОҒ THE MONTH 


The London Museum. 


It was a happy idea to utilise old Kensington Palace as a home 
for the London Museum. The palace has a curious history. 
Originally a house was built here by Sir Heneage Finch, afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham and Lord Chancellor, and was thence called 
Nottingham House, when it was purchased by William ПІ in 1689 
to form the nucleus of a palace which would be conveniently near 
London and yet quiet and retired. The large block of the south 
front is Wren’s work, in his usual plain style when he was dealing 
with a habitation. Mr. Ernest Law, who writes the excellent guide- 
book to the Museum, believes the low building to the left of the 
central block to be part of the old Nottingham House. The new 
building was commenced in October 1689, under the guidance of 
* Sir Christopher Wren, Knight, Surveyor of the Works," and 
* Nicholas Hawkesmore,” ‘“clerke of the said workes, according to 
the ancient usual and due course of the office of their Majesties’ 
workes.” Under Queen Anne the palace was well taken care of, 
and an engraving of it as it was in her reign shows a very extensive 
formal garden in front. Mr. Law calls this * Queen Anne’s garden,” 
but it was probably initiated by William IHI. With his Dutch tastes 
it would be naturally one of the first things he would think of, and 
the style of the gardens is exactly similar to those originally laid out 
for him in front of Hampton Court Palace. In more recent days the 
building, having dropped out of use, had been allowed to fall so 
seriously into decay that at onetime its demolition was contemplated; 
however, now that the London Museum scheme has been instituted, 
the repaired building has turned out to be of real use. 

Wren’s simple wooden staircase which was built specially for the 
Queen's access to her apartments, and which is now the public 
staircase to the museum, is one of the best things in the building ; 
the width of the stair, in comparison with the size of the hall and its 
easy gradient, giving a sense of dignity to it in spite of its small 
scale. Тһе range of apartments to which it leads is planned with 
that curious absence of planning, all the rooms opening into each 
other without any general corridor, which seems to have satisfied the 
simpler conditions of English life in great houses down to the end 
of the seventeenth century or thereabouts. Іп the first Jong room, 
** Queen Mary's Gallery,” are the most ancient objects in the museum; 
those which take us back to the time when palzolithic man chipped 
flints into crudely formed weapon-heads, and neolithic man succeeded 
in making a more finished stone battle-axe head, and dropped it into 
the Thames in the region now called Wandsworth. Then we have 
the remains of Roman occupation, indicative of the high state of 
civilisation in Roman London from the first to the fifth century, 
reminding us that for nearly five centuries England was a Roman 
province. Among the Roman relics is a small marble tombstone, or 
rather a grave relief, found in a house in Drury Lane, but defined by 
Roman archzologists as probably work from Smyrna of the first 
century B.C. or A.D. Pottery, Roman and mediaval, is collected in 
this gallery, and to the medieval and Early Renaissance periods 
belong the majority of swords and daggers exhibited. At the end 
of the gallery there is a collection of ,water-colours by Mr. Philip 
Norman of sítes and buildings in London now destroyed, also a 
number of old engravings of London buildings, some doubtless by 
Hollar. 

In the second room is a good exhibition of Lambeth delft 
pottery, mainly blue and white, and in the third room a collection 
of Chelsea and Battersea coloured porcelain. London-made clocks 
and watches find place among other things in the fourth room, and 
among the contents of the fifth room is a sumptuous silver-gilt wine- 
cooler of the time of George II, presented by Mr. A. de Rothschild. 
The cupola room is a heavy piece of architecture by Kent, not 
attractive in itself, but three of the cases contain some beautiful 
silver work from the time of Charles II to George IV, especially a 
soup tureen, dated 1799, in the first case—a perfect piece of silver 
design. 

The Annexe, as the small subsidiary building in the grounds of 
the palace is called, may be considered to be an overflow exhibition. 
It contains a good deal of work which is of value in an artistic as 
well as an historic sense—old carved woodwork from dismantled 
buildings more especially. Among the best of these are a wooden 
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mantelpiece from 3 Church Row, Fulham; another from a house 
in Keeley Street (a street called probably after a once celebrated 
actor of that name); and another from 2 Millbank Street. This 
last, the best of the three, is a beautiful piece in the purest taste, and 
would find a place in any art museum on its artistic merits alone. 
The heavily cross-barred door of old Newgate Prison has a sinister 
but picturesque interest. 
Ж: * ж 
Тһе late Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 


'The death at Wiesbaden of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema removes 
one more of those who may be called the great Royal Academicians 
of the closing generation. One of the few whose pictures were 
important factors in the success of every annual exhibition Laurens 
Alma Tadema was his original name, and when he first came to live 
in London, and was known only by his last two names, many people 
supposed that he was an ltalian, and pronounced his name with the 
e long ; he explained on one such occasion, “I am Tadema, and 1 
come from the country of Hobbema.” Latterly he Anglicised his 
first name into “ Lawrence” and hyphened the two other names into 
a surname. But he was a Dutchman by birth, and had all the 
traditional Dutch love of highly finished detail and exactitude in 
painting, together with something more than most Dutch artists 
have possessed. He made a fortunate choice when, after tentative 
experiments in various directions, he settled down into taking uhe 
reproduction of ancient Greek and Roman life as his principal 
object in painting ; for this included the representation of Greek and 
Roman architecture and decorative detail, and no modern painter 
has ever handled these as he has done. Not only were his power 
and industry so great in the realistic representation of beautiful 
materials—no one has ever painted marble as he has done—but he 
had acquired a most accurate knowledge of Greek and Roman 
architectural detail, together with a complete command of architec- 
tural perspective. Through a narrow interval between two fore- 
ground objects he would show you the complete architecture of a 
great temple in the middle distance, sparkling in the strong sunlight, 
and all its perspective details completely made out within a narrow 
strip of canvas ; it was the perfection of architectural painting. His 
rather recent picture of the interior of the Colosseum during a 
performance (not the one in the present Academy) was а master- 
piece at once of perspective and of the resurrection of the probable 
Roman personages of the day in the foreground. And who can 
forget the beautiful pictures of ancient Greck life: the marble seats 
with one or two figures in exquisitely coloured drapery seated on 
them, and the “ wine-dark sea” beyond the white balustrade ? It 
was in human expression and character that he fell short ; the 
figures in his pictures were seldom interesting in themselves. But 
he gave one remarkable glimpses sometimes into the reality of 
ancient life. The amount of work he produced, considering its 
delicacy and finish, was something remarkable. Whatever their 
limitations, his pictures were always among the most interesting 
things in the year’s Academy. 

* * ж 


The Rhodes Monument. 


The monument to Cecil Rhodes, of which an illustration appeared 
in the architectural room at the Royal Academy some years ayo, 
has just been inaugurated. It stands on the slope of Table Mountain, 
on a spot on which Rhodes had intended to make a large enclosure 
for his lions, and to add to the attraction by erecting a kind of 
temple or columned portico there. And now his monument has 
been erected on the same spot in a manner which, to some extent, 
combines the attractions of lions and architecture, for it consists of a 
Doric portico, led up to by a great flight of steps, which are flanked 
by great stepped retaining walls with a sculptured lion couchant on 
each platform of the retaining wall, as on so many successive 
pedestals. Inthe centre, at the foot of the steps, is another pedestal 
bearing Watts's equestrian group, “ Physical Energy," which was 
during one London season the butt of the cabdrivers waiting in the 
courtyard of Burlington House, but which is admirably in place in 
its present position, and might have been made to commemorate 
Rhodes. The portico is designed in the severe style of Doric 
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architecture illustrated at Pzestum, which will have its full effect 
under the sun of South Africa. The monument has been worked in 
the granite from the base of Table Mountain ; left, we gather, with a 
comparatively rough surface finish to harmonise with the situation. 
Messrs. Baker and Masey may be congratulated on having produced 
a great and most impressive monument, grand in its simplicity, and 
equally suited to the situation in which it is placed and to the 
character of the extraordinary man whom it commemorates. 


ж ж ж 


Тһе Paris Observatory Obsolescent. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has under consideration a 
project for the transference of the Observatory to some situation that 
is more remote from the trepidations that interfere with the efficiency 
of its instruments. The building, which, rectangular in form, is 
situated in a line directly south of the Luxembourg Gardens, was 
carefully oriented so that its four walls should exactly face the four 
cardinal points. It was begun in 1668, and finished in 1671, at a 
cost of two million francs. Claude Perrault was the architect. The 
outside walls are 6 ft. thick, and stand 28 mètres both above and 
below the ground. The two low wings were added in 1834. The 
main building will remain in use as a museum—a purpose that it 
has long served in a rather half-hearted way, the public being 
admitted somewhat grudgingly—but its surroundings will be con- 
siderably modified. Two new streets will cut through the avenue 
near the statue of Le Verrier, and a score or so of new buildings will 
be put up, while a possible development of the scheme will be the 
formation of a new square near the Boulevard Arago. Тһе grounds 
surrounding the Observatory will thus in a great measure become 
obliterated, and the money derived from their sale will be applied to 
the erection and equipment of the new Observatory, which will be 
built on some site, as yet undetermined, at a sufficient distance from 
traffic vibrations. 


ж * * 
A Novel Post-box. 


The post-box shown in the accompanying illustration was made 
for the entrance hall of the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, by Messrs. 
Wm. Richardson & Co., of 18, Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. 
The body is of beaten brass, and the ornaments are cast and chased, 
the letters on the panels being іп repoussé. The base on which the 
post-box rests is of iron. Тһе refined treatment of ordinary utili- 
tarian objects being in these days somewhat uncommon, the present 
instance would seem to connote a welcome advance in taste. 


POST-BOX IN THE FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, 
HOLBORN, W.C. 
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The Architect Poseur. 


The architect poseur, says Гле Architects’ and Builders 
Journal—what a type! There are, it is true, not so very many of 
his kind, because it requires a certain smattering of cleverness to 
take on a pose. But those who already grace the profession in this 
manner are all-sufficient. The poseur in architecture is а man who 
affects one of two things: either he puts himself forward, with no 
lack of self-confidence, as a tremendously important person, who has 
an intimate knowledge of things professional and otherwise, or he 
adopts a languid, expiring attitude towards the art he ostensibly 
practises. And of the two conditions perhaps the latter is the worse. 
Can we imagine Sir Christopher Wren surveying his design for 
St. Paul's with a dreamy air of its too-too-preciousness ? Or can we 
imagine some of the leading architects in America to-day dallying 
with a pencil over a drawing-board like some * Grosvenor Gallery, 
foot-in-the-grave? young men? Of course, the whole affair is 
ludicrous. Architecture, after all, is a matter-of-fact work of design, 
and it needs to be regarded as such in a sane, straightforward, 
vigorous way. Enthusiasm, certainly, and imagination to raise it 
from the dead level of the commonplace : but let us have done with 
all pose in regard to it. There is indeed а good deal of cant 
associated with Art, which is very damaging to artists and their 
work, and the sooner it is got rid of the better for all concerned. 


* 


Parliament and the Regent Street Problem. 


The problem of the rebuilding of Regent Street and the Quadrant 
has been engaging the attention of Parliament. In the Committee 
of Supply of the House of Commons, recently, Mr. F ell asked for 
information concerning the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the scheme of reconstruction which is intended to super- 
sede the work of Nash. Mr. Norman Shaw's scheme for the 
rebuilding of the Quadrant, of which only a comparatively small 
part—the Piccadilly Hotel—has been carried out, is viewed by the 
shopkeepers with the utmost consternation. The completion of the 
Quadrant from this design, they assert, will ruin the traders in 
occupation unless more space is given to windows and less to 
supporting stone piers. Mr. Fell admitted that Mr. Shaw’s design 
was a fine one, but, in view of what was considered to be its 
unsuitability for shopping purposes, he wanted an assurance that if 
the street was rebuilt it would not bein the style of the hotel. 
Several members joined in the discussion, Mr. Boyton suggesting 
that fresh designs should be invited from outside sources. Мг. Run- 
ciman made a very guarded statement in reply. He recapitulated 
the circumstances in which Mr. Shaw's scheme came to be adopted, 
adding that he did not think it desirable that the whole of this vast 
Crown property should be erected on a design which was likely to 
give general displeasure. We may remark, in parenthesis, that the 
design has not given general displeasure, nor is it likely to do so; 
the agitation against it has been exclusively confined to the shop- 
keepers. Mr. Runciman suggested that a good way out of the 
difficulty would be for Parliament to approve of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests making use of a small committee, consisting 
of those who had an eye to the amenities of Regent Street, who in 
turn should confer with those tradesmen who would be occupying 
the new buildings. Before any change was made in regard to the 
designs in Regent Street he undertook to announce it to the House. 
The report of the proposed committee will be awaited with con- 
siderable expectation. 

* ж ж 


Cast Lead Garden Ornaments. 


We have received from Mr. Geo. P. Bankart, of Baldwins Gardens, 
Gray’s Inn Road, E.C., a copy of his very artistic little booklet 
entitled “Cast Lead Garden Ornaments.” The designs illustrated, 
which include fountains, garden figures, vases, water-tanks, sundials, 
and other garden accessories, are all in excellent taste, and the 
execution is in all cases remarkably vigorous. Examples, designed 
and made by Mr. Bankart, may be inspected at the premises of 
Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd., 49 Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, W. 
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ЈоѕЕРН SAWYER, Ево., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


COMPLETED 1012. 


HIGHAM, BRIDGE, near CANTERBURY. 


Erected for the Late Countess Zborowski. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Telephones—750 HOP, 3 lines 
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BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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Dog Grate Suite shipped to Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


produced by trained craftsmen. 


London: 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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HIGH CLASS WROUGHT IRONWORK. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & Ch- 
SARACEN FOUNDRY, 


GLASGOW. 


MAKERS OF WROUGHT IRON GATES AND RAILING, 
BALCONIES, TERMINALS, BALUSTRADING AND 
STAIR RAILING, PANELS, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
WALL SHADES, COVERED W YS, ANDSTANDS. ЕТС. 


Is ENDELL STREET. 
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WE MAKE А SPECIALITY OF 
LUXURIOUS OR SIMPLE INEXPENSIVE MODERN 
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юне ага Draughtsmen, is the famous 
“Koh-i-noor.” No man, after trying 
a “ Koh-i-noor,” cares to use any Other eem Soames, 
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Improved Metal Lathing for Plasterwork. 


We would call attention to the interesting announcement on 
раре xxx in our advertisements, stating that the Expanded Metal 
Company, Ltd., of York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W., and Stranton Works, West Hartlepool, has succeeded 
in producing a new and improved diamond mesh Expanded Metal 
lathing, which will be obtainable at prices lower than those for the 
original Expanded Metal lathings. The new lathing is made under 
a recently patented process. It will be known by the trade name of 
«ВВ Expanded Metal” Jathing, and the illustration in the adver- 
tisement shows the actual size of its meshes. It is made in standard 
size sheets 9 ft. longway of mesh by 2 ft shortway of mesh, which 
is an increase of one foot in length as compared with the original 
lathings. 

“ВВ Expanded Metal ” lathing has several important advantages 
over the originallathings. First its cost is less ; it may be used at 
wider spacings, and it requires less plaster. Several practical tests 
have been made under ordinary working conditions by well-known 
expert plasterers, who have used many thousands of yards of the 
original lathings, and their reports all agree that not only is the 
new lathing stronger and stitfer than the original lathings, but that 
on account of the reduced size of the diamond mesh, together with 
the improved slope of its strands, less plaster goes through to form 
the “key,” and practically none falls off to be wasted. “BB Ex- 
panded Metal" lathing is now ready for the market, and, as it is 
sold through the merchant trade only, stocks will be held in most 
large centres. It is listed in three gauges: ВВ 26 gauge; BB 
24 gauge ; BB 22 gauge. 

Reference to the price list issued by the Expanded Metal Com- 
рапу, Ltd., shows that, gauge for gauge, a saving of from 25 per 
cent. to бо per cent. is made by substituting the new lathings for the 
old. But the saving in cost is really more than the difference 
between the price-list rates for equivalent gauges, because of the 
wider spacings that may be used with the new lathings. To take 
one gauge only—in the original lathings, * No. 1? 24 gauge is not 
recommended for spacings over 12 in., whereas “ВВ” 24 gauge may 
be used for spacings up to 15 in. in ordinary horizontal or sloping 
work and up to 18 т. in ordinary vertical work. Tests have been 
made at these spacings with entirely satisfactory results, both with 
ordinary lime-and-hair mortar and with special quick-setting plaster ; 
these facts should produce a large and ready sale for the new lathing. 


ж 


New Roads for London. 


A debate оп Mr. Raffles Davison’s paper, “ London as it is and 
as it might be,” took place at a recent meeting of the London 
Society. Colonel К. С. Hellard, C.B., opened the discussion by 
explaining with diagrams the principles on which the recommenda- 
tions as to the proposed new roads in the annual reports of the 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade for 1910 and 1911 
were made. In these reports, he said, a general road plan em- 
bracing the whole London area was for the first time laid before the 
public. In every case the ground had been walked over carefully 
either by himself or Lieutenant Fishbourne, R.E., and he was 
satished that there were at present no very serious engineering diffi- 
culties involved along any of the proposed lines, although they might 
be blocked by new buildings at any moment. He deplored the 
production of mere paper schemes, the preliminaries of which had 
not been worked out on the ground. The only real road to success 
was to get each portion of the general plan accepted in principle by 
all those interested, to concentrate attention on it, and to secure the 
co-operation of all concerned. А few years hence, if no such scheme 
had been adopted, each of the town-planning schemes would have 
matured independently on local lines, regardless of general require- 
ments. Of the 125 miles of new road suggested, something like 
40 miles passed through areas of town-planning schemes now under 
consideration, while at least another 20 lay across open agricultural 
ground. Besides these бо miles of comparatively inexpensive road 
that might so easily be made, the following portions of the general 
plan, involving some 23 miles of road, were already under the serious 
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consideration of the authorities concerned—namely, the Brentford 
by-pass and Cromwell Road extension, the Croydon by-pass, and 
the Kingston and Surbiton by-pass. Those figures reduced the 
original mileage to very much more negotiable proportions, and 
should allay some of the alarm caused by exaggerated estimates of 
cost. 

With regard to the improvement of existing main roads, It was 
of great importance that building lines should be laid down, so that, 
when leases fell in, advantage might be taken of setting back the 
frontage to conform to the scheme of widening. This applied 
particularly to villages, and to such roads as were flanked by fore- 
courts or gardens and by one-storeyed shops. There were many 
other points that might be advocated did time permit, such as the 
reservation of prominent sites for important buildings, the formation 
of grass verges, and the planting of trees and shrubs, all bearing on 
the dignity of the approaches to London. The adequate provision 
for the loading and unloading of vans, clear of the street, might 
perhaps be insisted on before plans were passed for the erection of 
new premises where such operations formed a necessary part of the 
business to be carried on. 


ж ж ж 


Тһе Japanese House. 


Writing in the Daily News Mr. William Archer has many 
interesting things to say about the Japanese house. The first thing 
the visitor notices in Japan is the unpainted wood of the houses, 
weathered to a silver-grey. Such colour as there is proceeds from 
the innumerable strips of calico, inscribed with huge hieroglyphics, 
which flap perpendicularly or horizontally before every house. But 
you very soon come to feel the charm of the unpainted wood; and 
after a few days in a Japanese house you begin to think of the 
painter and paper-hanger as one of the most offensive symptoms of 
Western barbarism. It has been said that there are no permanent 
rooms in a Japanese house, but that rooms can be improvised at any 
moment by an arrangement of screens. This is a totally misleading 
statement. “Screens,” in our sense of the word, have nothing to do 
with the matter. They exist, no doubt, in most Japanese houses, 
and are often very beautiful ; but they are used just as we use them, 
either for pure ornament, or to shut out a draught. House construc- 
tion becomes very much clearer when we think of the partitions as 
consisting, not of screens, but of sliding panels. Nor is it true that 
the Japanese house is not divided into rooms. The line of demarca- 
tion between room and room is definitely fixed by the grooves in 
which the panels slide. There is even a solid and permanent 
boundary ; for the panels are only some 5 К. 9 in. high, whereas 
the height of the room is generally about 8 ft. ; so that from 20 to 
30 in. of fixed partition fill the space between the panels and the 
ceiling. It is true that when all the panels are drawn back a whole 
floor of a house becomes practically one large room ; but this is 
almost as true of some English and many American houses when all 
the folding or sliding doors are open. | 

The space which in European houses is occupied by walls and 
windows is in Japan given over to sliding panels of a ditferent sort 
from those which form the partitions between rooms. Each house 
has an outer and an inner casing. Тһе outer casing, of wooden 
shutters called ** amado," slides away every morning into cupboard- 
boxes so disposed that a dozen *amado " slip into them with perfect 
ease, and can be slipped out again at night with a minimum of 
exertion. It is in these simple yet ingenious adjustments that the 
Japanese excel. Thus the outer wall (as we should call it) of the 
house is unbuilt every morning, to be rebuilt at night. 

And what of the inner casing? It likewise consists of sliding 
panels placed some two or three feet behind the outer casing : which 
space of two or three feet forms a sort of veranda for a lower storev, 
of balcony for an upper storey. But these inner panels, called 
“shoji,” are entirely ditferent from the “amado,” and are the 
peculiar characteristic of Japanese architecture. They consist of 
light wooden frames, over the rectangular panes of which, so to 
speak, white paper is pasted іп lieu of glass. Translucent but not 
transparent, the paper admits light while it secures privacy. 
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* The Architectural Review ’’ and Indirect 

Subscribers. 

We have heard that difficulty is frequently experienced in getting 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW through the medium of newsagents. 
In cases of this kind readers should communicate with the Publishers, 
6 Great New Street, E.C., who will see that the matter is rectified. 

| ж ж ж | 
Messrs. Carter « Co., Ltd., and National Insurance. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., Ltd., the well-known tile manufacturers, 
of Poole, recently called a meeting of their employees regarding the 
Insurance Act, when Mr. Charles Carter, who presided, informed 
the employees that it was the intention of the directors to pay the 
employees’ contribution, as well as the employers’. This announce- 
ment has been received with much gratification. 

ж ж ж 


А Relic of Old St. Paul’s. 

Excavations on the site of some old houses at the corner of 
Paternoster Row and Paul’s Alley, London, E.C., built after the 
Great Fire of London, have brought to light an old wall about 60 ft. 
long. This wall, which is made of chalk and rubble, belongs to the 
twelfth century, and is part of the wall which once enclosed old 
St. Paul’s. Fragments of a Roman amphora, of Samian ware, and 
pieces of Roman vases, have also been unearthed. 

ж ж ж 


Useful Hints about Asphalte. 


“А Few Simple Facts about Asphalte” is the title of a booklet 
recently issued by Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., of Effingham 
House, 1 Arundel Street, Strand. | The information contained 
therein is pithy and concise, the facts being just those which should 
be indispensable to architects and others to whom an exhaustive 
knowledge of asphalte may not be essential, yet who should at least 
have a general acquaintance with its properties and uses if blunders 
are to be avoided. The booklet, which is full of valuable hints and 
suggestions, contains a number of diagrams showing the sectional 
application of asphalte, and there is also a selected list of contracts 
carried out by Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co. 

ж ж ж 


Clodion Comes to His Own. 


Clodion has been discovered, and has posthumously come to his 
own. Born at Nancy in 1745, he died in 1814, and during at least 
forty years’ of tremendous industry he produced thousands of little 
masterpieces of modelling—busts, statuettes, bas-reliefs—and was 
glad to get fifty francs apiece for them. To-day they are fetching 
fabulous prices at sales—such of them as have survived the whole- 
sale destruction that must have occurred in ignorance of the 
preciousness with which a change of taste would some day suddenly 
invest them. Rich Americans, it appears, are willing to pay 
extravagant sums for signed Clodions, of which, it is supposed, a 
good number must still be in existence in country houses, the рго- 
prietors unaware of the fortunes they oould realise on the unregarded 
little images with which the neglected genius decorated their walls 
and ceilings. 

ж Ж ж 
Winchester Cathedral Secured. 


Mr. Т. С. Jackson's recent communication to Tke Times on the 
work done to secure Winchester Cathedral forms an interesting 
statement of the difficulties encountered and the means taken to 
meet them. The state of the cathedral adds to the many instances 
of the carelessness of mediaeval builders in regard to providing 
adequate foundations. Тһе ground on which the walls were built is 
a soft, loamy soil, resting, at a depth of 20 ft. to 24 ft., on a bed of 
hard gravel, but heavily charged with water. It was the difficulty of 
dealing with the water which apparently frightened the builders from 
attempting to go down to the gravel foundation, and induced them 
to rely on timber footings laid crossways into the soft earth, into 
which they have been forced down, causing subsidences of the main 
walls, which resulted in the complete dislocation of the vaulting. 
Mr. Jackson and his engineering colleague, Mr. Francis Fox (who 
has since been knighted), thought the internal piers must, in the 
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Messrs. Wm. Richardson & Co. will be pleased to supply fuller 
information regarding the new window if readers interested will 
address 18, Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. 


course of 800 years, have compressed the peat to the utmost, so 
that if lateral extension were prevented they would not sink further. 
Accordingly, the underpinning down to the gravel bed was confined 
to the exterior walls, and now that this has been accomplished, with 
great difficulty and by the aid of divers working under water, it is 
hoped that the cathedral has been made safe from further failure. 
ж ж ж 
Improvement of La Place de l'Hótel de Ville. 


M. Le Corbeiller, municipal councillor, has put forward a plan 
for the improvement of the * Places” of the Hôtel de Ville and Lobau. 
With regard to the Hotel de Ville “ place,” he proposes the erection 
of three monumental facades, with turrets. In the Place Lobau, 
existing buildings would be superseded by galleries leading to the 
Hôtel de Ville, and the general appearance of the Place Lobau would 
thus become somewhat assimilated to the Carrousel or tothe Court of 
the Louvre. The cost is estimated at ten million francs, but the 
suggested essay in monumental town planning would seem to be 
worth the money. Probably the interference with the aspect of the 
Hotel de Ville will arouse a certain amount of opposition, although 
the building dates no further back than the ’seventies of the last 
century, for the old building, begun in 1533, interrupted by the wars 
and not completed until 1628, enlarged in 1801, and again in 1836-42, 
at a cost of £1,600,000 sterling, was destroyed by the Communists 
in 1871. 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture 
SERIES IV. 


It was never so clearly recognised as it is to-day that the truest and soundest architectural development depends upon thorough and 
patient study of the best work that has been done. 

It is manifestly impossible for every earnest student of architecture to scour the country in search of the time-honoured examples that, 
through the various agencies of destruction, are becoming ever more rare; nor is it possible to visit any considerable number of those newer 
works whose chief merit is their faithful reflection of the best traditions of the Mistress Art. But here the specialist comes to the student's aid. 
Expert knowledge and much time and money have been lavished on the representation in “Тһе Practical Exemplar of Architecture” of the 
finest specimens of architecture, old and new, that our country can show. It isan absolutely unique collection, invaluable to the расы architect. 

“Тһе Practical Exemplar of Architecture" now comprises four volumes of photographs and measured drawings of views and details, 
interior and exterior, large and small—chimneypieces, doorways, windows, panelling, plasterwork, mouldings—every item that is of practical 
interest to the architect. 

In these four portfolios, each comprising more than 100 handsome plates, the photography, the draughtsmanship, and the entire method 
of reproduction, are superlative of their kind, and every subject is treated in the completest possible manner, the work being under the direction 
of the editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S A., F.R.I.B.A. Indeed, the “ Practical Exemplar" is now 


so widely known that it is a sufficient commendation of it to say that the Fourth Series fully maintains the fine character of its precursors. 
A list of plates in the Fourth Series is given below. 
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Standard Examples of Architectural Details 


Price 15/- nett. Post Free Inland. Including Handsome Portfolio. 
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^ VE HE object of this publication is to give, on a large scale, examples of architectural details which are repre- 
sentative of their several periods. The drawings have been executed with great care, and are reproduced to 
such a size that every detail of the work can be closely studied, thus being of the greatest value to architectural 


students and others who are interested in the subject. 


Included on the plates are small photographic reproductions which show the actual work. In this way 
each example is completely represented. 


period of the English Renais- 


sance. The approximate dates | ا‎ | THORPE HALL 
NORT HANTS 


of the examples are as follows:— 


Staircase at Thorpe Hall: 1656. 


Porch at Rainham: Late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. 


King’s Bench Walk Doorways: 1678. 


Panelling and Chimneypiece in New River 
Company's Offices: Late seventeenth 
century. 


Judge's House, Salisbury: 1701. 


Exterior Brickwork from Enfield: Late 
seventeenth ог early eighteenth 
century. 


Library Chimneypiece, Thorpe Hall: 1656. 
Staircase in Guildhall, Rochester: 1687. 


Dining-room Chimneypiece, Bourdon 
House, London: Executed in the 
eighteenth century from a design by 
Inigo Jones. 


Staircase in Cromwell House, Highgate: 
Early seventeenth century. 


Chimneypiece ascribed to Settignano in 
South Kensington Museum. Second 
half of fifteenth century. 


The Publishers, having gone 
to great expense in the production 
of this Portfolio, “Standard 
Examples of Architectural De- 
tails,” would have been justified 
In setting a much higher price 
upon it. 


With the fullest: confidence, 
however, in the strength of its 
appeal to Architects, and desiring 
also to make its acquisition easy 
to Students (for whom access to 
high-class examples is now more 
thanever of supreme im portance), 
the Publishers have determined 
to rely on extensive circulation 
at а relatively low price, rather 
than to restrict the utility of the 
WOrk by fixing a charge that 
Would have been more obviously 
commensurate with its high in- 
trinsic value, 


А It is for this reason that the 
Ortfolio Is issued at the low 
Price of 15/- nett. 
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Actual size of Plate, 24 x 174 in. 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture, more especially Gothic, 
offers many pitfalls to the designer. Іп the old a 
work there is a subtle quality which is very difficult 
to achieve in church buildings of the present day. It Of 1 % 
demands from the architect not only а thorough 


knowledge of the constructional fitness which is the 
basis of Gothic, but also a keen sense of proportion, 
and a fertility of invention in the design of detail. 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture, like English 
Domestic Architecture, has great traditions, and it 
is fortunate that there should e<ist a school of men 
among English architects who possess the ability 
to produce work of the highest character. qhe 
ecclesiastical buildings о! the prominent exponents of 
the Gothic Revival— Pugin, Scott, Butterfield, and 
the rest- have already been fully illustrated, but 
never before has there been brought together a 
representative series of photographs of the recent 
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work of English church architects. The value of 
this present collection therefore is self-evident. Ex- 
amples of the best modern church work are included, 
and the volume is fully representative of what is 
being done by the chief architects of the present day, 
including buildings of Renaissance character as well 
as Gothic. The illustrations are from specially-taken 
Photographs reproduced to a large size. 


PRICE 10/6 nett. 


Orders should be sent to The M anager, 
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CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ACTUAL SIZE OF MESHES. leaving the Works. 
SPACINGS. 
The 26 gauge Lathing may be used at spacings up to 12 inches. 
” 24 ” ” ” ” , 15 ” 
” 22 ” ” ” ” ” 18 ” 


for Horizontal and Sloping work, and for Vertical work the above spacings may be increased by 3 inches. 


Write for Price List and Samples. 
Expanded Metal Lathings are retailed by Merchants only. Stocks are held in most large centres. 


The Expanded Metal Company, 


Limited, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of EXPANDED METAL. 
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(to which address enquiries should be sent) (to which address orders should be sent) 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 
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F.J. BARNES, Portland, Dorset 


(the oldest established and only personally supervised Quarry and Masonrv Business in Portland). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL Review is published on the sth of 
each month at 6, Great New Street, E.C. 


Ail Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be 
addressed to the Editorial Secretary, К. RANDAL 
Рниллр$, Caxton House, Westminster. 


BIDDER ARCHITECTURE. Illustrations of new and impor- 
tant English architecture form a prominent feature of 
each issue. Тһе buildings, invariably selected for their 
architectural distinction, are extensively illustrated by 
photographs taken from carefully chosen points of view. 
Exteriors and interiors are both fully represented in the 
series, and the details, which, in the majority of our 
modern buildings, attain a considerable degree of 
excellence, are shown by separate illustrations. This 
important feature is not confined exclusively to English 
work; notable French and American architecture being 
also periodically included. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE is an extremely 
popular feature of the Review. It consists of specially 
selected examples of Ancient and Modern Architecture, 
fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs and 
measured drawings, accompanied by descriptive notes. 


Current Domestic, ECCLESIASTICAL, and MUNICIPAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, DECORATIVE PAINTING, and SCULPTURE are 
copiously illustrated, and form a means of estimating 
the progress of modern art. 


FURNITURE. Choice specimens of furniture of various 
periods are included from time to time, the examples 
being illustrated by fine photographs with valuable 
descriptive notes. 


^ Articles dealing with every aspect and style of architecture, 


written by acknowledged authorities, appear in the 
Review with considerable frequency, and articles on 
FORMAL GARDENING are published from time to time. 


Articles in'series, spreading over a number of issues, have 
been prominent features of past volumes of the Review. 
Notable among the more recent of these are the 
following: “ ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES ” 
(Aug., Sept. 1903; ]ап., Feb., March, and May, 1909; 
March, 1910; and Jan. and May, 1911). ** CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEG ES" (April, Aug., 1909; May, Oct., and Nov; 
1910). *''Hisronicar Town Houses” ( Jan., Бер, 
March, April, May, June, July, Aug., бері., Oct. , Хоу., 
апа Dec., 1010). “IMPERIAL MOSQUES OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE” (Feb., May, July, 1909, and Jan. and July, 
1910). “Мем LIGHT ом Оһо SUBJECTS" (Feb, 
March, April, May, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1911, and Jan., Feb., and March, 1912). 


The Editor is always happy to give his careful consideration 
to any material that may be sent with a view to pub- 
lication. The utmost care is taken with all material 
thus received. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


UNITED KINGDOM  .. аз Кж si 13'- per annum, post free. 
CANADA ... ... TM ... ... ... 14/- " n 


UNITED STATES Ur T 16/6 per annuin, post free. 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “Теснміслі. JOURNALS 1902, LrD.," and crossed London County and Westminster 
Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 
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‘THE NEW ROYAL PALACE, 'BRUSSELS. 


LEOPOLD II AND BRUSSELS 
BY: PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


T is not generally known in this 
country that Leopold II, late 
King of the Belgians, was a 
mighty builder. It may be 
questioned if the method by 
which he came by his great 
wealth was not rather that of a 
financier than a king, but there 

can be no doubt but that his spending was roval. 

In a country which is considerably more demo- 

cratic than ours, and in which the Crown has no 

buttress of ancient tradition and unspoken pres- 
tige, the only engine left him for carrying out his 
wishes was wealth. Though he was intent upon 
beautifying Brussels, his work had not the backing 
of the nation at large; there was a kind of feeling 
abroad that here was a king whose office had been 
denied all real power, despotically 
building palaces, museums, arches 
of triumph, and even remodelling 
the face of their capital itself, as 

though he were a second Louis XIV 

—and all was possible and within 

constitutional limits because he 

happened to own vast personal 
wealth and chose to spend it in 
this way. They might abuse and 
thwart him, but they could not 
prevent him from spending his own 
monev, and Brussels is left infi- 
nitely richer as a result of his 
constructive passion. Though 
during his long reign one of the 

Sreatest works of art of modern 

Europe, the Palais de Justice 

(1866-83), was built, the projects 

with which Leopold II was con- 

nected, intimately and financially, 
belonged to the last ten or twelve 
years of his life, during which time 
the face of Brussels has been 
Steatly changed. 


PALAIS DU Rol 


_ The first piece of achieved build- 
ing which one notices is the most 
Personal and the one which aroused 
the most furious opposition—the 
new Royal Palace. This part of 
Brussels, on the plateau overlook- 
ing the old town, was laid out by 
the French architect Guimard 
about the year 1775, and includes 
the Place Royale, Rue Royale, 
and the Parc (designed by Zinner). 
At the northern end of the Pare, 
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Guimard built the Palais de la Nation (now the 
Chambre des Représentants), which was burnt 
down in 1820 and reconstructed by Van der 
Straeten. Opposite to the pediment of this build- 
ing, carrying on the axis of the central avenue of 
the Parc, the plan shows a street leading to a 
small pavilion or some such structure; the 
Royal Palace was to be placed on either side of 
this street. This forwent an admirable oppor- 
tunity for a piece of logical town-planning, and 
accordingly Van der Straeten in 1820 built a 
central wing connecting these two portions and 
closing the central vista of the Parc: a portico 
was subsequently added by Suys. This palace 
possessed slender architectural distinction, and the 
bowed front of the Parc left an inadequate space 
for a ceremonial forecourt; Leopold II has re- 
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THE PLATEAU LAID OUT BY GUIMARD, OVERLOOKING THE OLD TOWN 
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modelled both, by the hand of his architect, the late 
M. Henri Maquet. Thetwo extreme wings, one of 
them forming the left-hand entrance to the Place 
Royale, have been left as Guimard designed them ; 
connected to them are small guard-houses, and set 
back within segmental arcades is the new palace, 
treated in a very sober Louis Seize manner. The 
photograph which is here reproduced, taken from 
the roof of the Palais des Académies, gives a some- 
what better impression than the street view, owing 
to the fact that the ground, slightly rising to the 
east, produces an effect of squatness. By taking 
a straight line across from the outer angles of 
Guimard’s pavilions, a forecourt was enclosed, 
treated as a sunk garden, in three parts; but more 
than this was required for the massing of crowds 


THE OLD PALACE 


on great occasions. Accordingly M. Maquet cut 
off the bowed front of the Parc, leaving the two 
corner gateways, which indicate the angle of the 
bow, and re-erecting the central one. This cur- 
tailment of the Parc of Brussels raised an outcry 
of amazing fierceness, which was heard far beyond 
the borders of Belgium: and truly such an ex- 
quisite work of art—the most perfect town garden 
in existence—should not be rashly touched. But 
it must be confessed that the alteration can now 
hardly be detected, and there is the gain of the 
open space, particularly as it is crossed by the 
tram lines. The chief complaint was that the 
king had robbed the public of part of their park 
and had put it into his garden, but this forecourt 
garden is no private walk of his—it is for use by 
the eye only, and frankly as open to the town as 
the palace. 
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THE MONT DES ARTS AND RUE BRÉDERODE 

Closely connected with the new palace were 
the ambitious schemes for remodelling areas on 
both sides of the Place Royale. On the upper 
side the narrow streets at the back of the palace 
garden were to be partly cleared away and a 
straight connection called the “ Nouvelle Rue 
Bréderode " formed between the corner of the 
Place Royale and the Boulevards. Тһе ancient 
Кое de Namir, a section of the old ‘‘ chaussée "or 
high road from Ghent to Cologne, was preserved 
with its historic windings ; but many new buildings 
(shaded dark on the plan opposite) were to face 
on to it, including the Ministeries of the Congo 
and the Civil List. This scheme has remained a 
** project " on paper, and it is likely to remain so; 


in fact, the new Rue Bréderode is hardly advisable 
—there is already enough traffic entering the 
Place Royale through the arcade at the corner 
(which it would be criminal to remove), and a 
new cross route should be taken farther up the 
Rue de la Кесепсе. 

The Mont des Arts was a dream which came 
much nearer to realisation, and which in some 
form or another may still be carried out. It was 
probably the scheme upon which Leopold most 
dearly set his heart; he went so far as to buy all 
the necessary land for it and present it to the State, 
expending thereon some two million sterling. Тһе 
history of the group of museums is somewhat com- 
plicated. The plan of 1785 shows two isolated 
buildings which had been the residence of the 
Stadtholder, Duke Charles of Lorraine; these were 
subsequently connected by a central wing in exact 
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harmony of style, and іп 
1876 M. A. Balat built 
a new portion known as 
the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, with a fine facade 
somewhat іп the 
Cockerell manner, giv- 
ing on to the Rue de 
la Régence: in this were 
placed the old pictures, 
in the central wing the 
royal library, and in the 
old lower palace the col- 
lection of modern art. 
With the exception of 
the front to the Rue de 
la Régence and the en- 
closed Place du Musée, 
these buildings were 
entirely hemmed in with 
houses, and it was 
Leopold’s intention to enclose the lower palace 
with a range of new galleries, and to isolate the 
whole of this “ Mont des Arts" with gardens. 
The first block of houses, which was bought and 
demolished, faced on to the delightful steep 
picturesque streets which led from the Place 
Royale into the lower town: these streets, of which 
the Montaigne de la Cour was the best known, 
were doomed anyhow, in consequence of the vast 
scheme of remodelling which is being now carried 
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LEOPOLD Il AND BRUSSELS 


MODEL OF BUILDING FOR THE MONT DES ARTS, BY M. MAQUET 


out just below the Rue Royale. M. Maquet in 
his project for the Mont des Arts showed the 
principal entrance to his new building on the axis 
of one of these new streets, with a garden in front 
enclosed by the crescent-shaped Rue Caudenberg, 
which took the place of the old Montaigne de la 
Cour. This garden-front looks well enough on 
plan, but has the fatal objection of the fall of the 
ground, which is nearly one hundred feet between 
the Place Royale and the Rue de l'Empereur: 
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PLAN SHOWING THE NEW PALAIS DU ROI, ТАЕ RUE BREDERODE PROJECT, AND THE MONT DES ARTS 
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the apparent symmetry of the garden would dis- 
appear in reality, and the colossal end facade, 
which a corner tower attempts to relieve, would 
overwhelm the lower town. 

While the scheme was being discussed with the 
greatest eagerness and without much immediate 
prospect of arriving at an issue, owing to this 
difficulty of site and the great cost of the new 
building, the Exposition of 1910 was initiated, 
M. Maquet, the architect of the scheme, having 
died the year before. There, immediately off the 
Place Royale, was a ruin of demolished houses, 
and it was decided to do something provisionally. 
The French landscape architect M. Vacherot was 
called in, and a garden was designed and laid out, 
having its main axis in the direction of the fall of 
the ground. Though carried out in permanent 
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THE ARC DU CINQUANTENAIRE 

The Arc du Cinquantenaire was one of Leopold’s 
several attempts to add to the beauty of Brussels 
by creating vistas to lead the eye from the centre 
of the town towards some distant monument. 
The street of approach was there already—the 
uninteresting Rue de la Loi which carried on the 
axis of the north side of the Parc in Guimard’s 
plan. .In,1880 ап. exhibition in honour of the 
jubilee of the kingdom of Belgium was held in 
a small park at the end of the Rue de la Loi, and 
the two great galleries were left standing, con- 
nected by a semicircular arcade of Ionic columns 
on a high base pierced by windows. Leopold 
conceived the idea of placing a triumphal arch in 
the middle of this arcade, and so converting an 
ordinary straight street into a monumental 


THE GARDEN AT PRESENT OCCUPYING THE SPACE IN FRONT OF THE MONT DES ARTS 


materials of stone and bronze, this garden with its 
cascade has something of a transitory exhibition 
look about it: this is perhaps due to the design, 
which is too abrupt a contrast from the restrained 
beauty of Guimard’s Place Royale and Zinner's 
Parc. There is a saying in Brussels that ‘‘ Rien 
ne dure plus longtemps que le provisoire," and 
now that Leopold П is dead, there is every possi- 
bility that this will prove another case of pro- 
visional duration. 

The remodelling of streets just alluded to, and 
the new Central Railway Station—the most 
vehemently debated of all Brussels improve- 
ments—were undoubtedly suggested апа еп- 
couraged by the late king ; but these belong to the 
engineering rather than the architectural aspect of 
town planning: they have not the monumental 
character which is what we are chiefly concerned 
with. 
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vista, the rise in the ground adding greatly to the 
possibilities of the effect. The arch would serve a 
further purpose, indicating the existence of the 
new wide avenue continuing the Rue de la Loi to 
the old park of Tervueren, where he proposed 
to place his Congo Museum. 

Unfortunately, after considering the idea for 
many years, Leopold suddenly decided, eighteen 
months beforehand, to have it built for the 75th 
anniversary in I905. Не chose as architect for 
this work—which required more aplomb than 
M. Maquet, the serious Walloon, was master of— 
M. Charles Girault, who had already built the 
Petit Palais in the Champs Élysées at Paris. But 
in spite of the aplomb and dash which Girault put 
into it, the triple arch has a feeling of intellectual 
exhaustion about it. It appears to be an instance 
of the commonplaces of stylistic utterance which 
every artist can summon up without making any in- 
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View showing the old galleries of the Exhibition on either side 
ARC DU CINQUANTENAIRE. CH. GIRAULT, ARCHITECT 


road into his emotional nature. So we can imagine 
Beethoven, on being asked to improvise, striking 
a few characteristic chords and progressions, or 
Milton, to pacify an importunate political visitor, 
rolling out a passage of blank verse—and behind 
neither of these stylistic utterances might there be 
any of the real emotional significance which is 
bebind the serious art of Beethoven and Milton. 
50 in judging this arch we must consider it as 
а piece of improvisation. Тһе main idea of three 
equal arches is fine, the detail is of usual French 
thoroughness, but there is no true articulation 
between the base of the quadriga and the arcade: 
and the end features, treated simply with coupled 
columns carrying a finial, taken from a votive 
altar, are void of true significance. The numerous 
Sroups of bronze attempt to hide up this exhaustion 
by means of fiorituri, but they merely emphasise 
It; they are too small and there are too many of 
them to add a solid enrichment to the arch, nor, 
With the exception of the quidriga, are they 
Interesting enough to excite admiration for them- 
selves individually. The general effect, however, 
has been greatly improved by the removal of the 
four corner figures which were endued with a 
Superfluity of restlessness, though the architectural 
treatment of the angle becomes meaningless in 
“onsequence, Various experiments have been tried 
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in the removal of these corner figures and those 
next to them, and the best arrangement appears 
to do without both, concentrating the figures round 
the central feature. 

One cannot help regretting that this arch is not 
finer, for nothing could be finer than the situation ; 
but the opportunity for something really great was 
lost through unfortunate hurry. 


THE CONGO MUSEUM 


The new Avenue de Tervueren carries on the 
axis of the Rue de la Loi on the farther side of 
the arch as far as a circus, where it is crossed by 
the new circumferential Boulevard Militaire: from 
this point the avenue curves to the left, the tram 
passing through a delightful corner of the Forêt 
de Soignes, to the old park of Tervueren. Неге, 
facing a lake and set in magnificent trees, Leopold 
placed his Congo Museum, of which M. Girault 
was again the architect. It was completed in 
1907, and is a much more successful piece of work 
than the arch. The building is one storey high, 
surrounding a courtyard; it is treated very simply 
with a Doric order. In the centre of the facade 
facing the park is the State entrance, leading into 
a circular vestibule panelled with great richness 
in marble and crowned by a dome. The galleries 
on the sides are doubled, and a charming effect..is 
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obtained by sinking the floor of the outer gallery 
by five or six steps; this greatly relieves the tedium 
which is often felt in walking round a large museum 
without a break in the floor level. The courtyard 
has a Doric portico running round three sides of it. 
The treatment of the surroundings, including the 
small houses for the director and staff, is an 
admirable example of French site-planning. 

This building may not possess any superlative 
qualities of architectural design, but there is a cer- 
tain sense of softness and mellowness about it that 
harmonises with the douce accalmie of the old park. 
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LAEKEN AND KOEKELBERG 

One of the great ambitions of Leopold’s life was 
to inveigle Brussels society to live in the neighbour- 
hood of his Royal Park and Palace of Laeken, on 
the north-west. He little relished the idea of 
a royal isolation, and, as a king of alien race, 
wished to surround himself with the houses and 
parks of the local nobility. But the general trend 
of the growth of fashionable Brussels is eastwards 
along the Avenue of Tervueren, and south-east in 
the neighbourhood of the Bois de la Cambre. И 
must be so—the whole of this side of Brussels 
leans towards the 
glorious Forêt de 
Soignes, and it has 
the two magnificent 
ВОВ City 4n 
proaches of the Rue 
de la Loi and the 
Avenue de Louise, 
which, in addition, 
enter the town at 
the upper side, in the 
neighbourhood of the 
Parc, whence the 
best shops are 
reached immediately. 
Laeken is situated in 
somewhat the rela- 
tionof Bethnal Green 
to London. In the 
eighteenth century 
the approach was fine 
enough by way of the 
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Allée Verte, bordered іп Flemish fashion on опе side 
by old houses and on the other by the old canal ; 
all this is now changed—the alley still has a few 
decrepit trees, the old houses still remain, but they 
are only waiting till their individual owners can be 
bought out and their sites sold for factories. The 
canal has become the new Port of Brussels, beyond 
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infancy, and when the new port is in working 
order they will swiftly spring into full life. 

At Laeken a Japanese pagoda and at Koekel- 
berg a Christian basilica were devised by the 
fertile brain of Leopold to draw people by hook or 
by crook to his end of the town and counteract 
drawbacks. 
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THE CONGO MUSEUM: CIRCULAR VESTIBULE 


n IS the vast Gare des Marchandises, on the north 
Is the huge gas and electricity works, and there is 
4 Mass of railway lines at the back of the Gare du 
Nord through which the king has to unravel his 
Way from the Palais de Lacken to the Palais Royal 
ч the Parc. The manufacturing and warehouse 
Possibilities of this low-lying quarter are in their 
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pleted; the basilica did not proceed beyond its 
foundation-stone ; both buildings he endowed with 
magnificent parks. 

The public works at Laeken show us the late 
king in his worst vein; in close and haphazard 
proximity are the Japanese pagoda, the Chinese 
restaurant, the monument of Leopold I, and à 
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fountain—a replica of that famous one of Gio- 
vanni of Bologna. The Roval Palace, hidden 
away among the trees of the Royal Park, has been 
reconstructed by M. Girault, and is fortunately 
cut off from this grotesque medley. 

At Koekelberg, Leopold projected another great 
vista to the west, corresponding to the Avenue de 
Tervueren and Rue de la Loi on the east. Seen 
from in front of the Gare du Nord, the avenue of 
approach is superb; there is the dip along the old 


Malines exist, there was no danger of its being 
the greatest. 

Leopold II is reputed to have indulged in a 
considerable amount of land speculation in the 
neighbourhood of the Koekelberg, and up to the 
present it can have proved little profitable. In 
addition to the disadvantage already alluded to, 
of being at the wrong end of the town, there was 
a swing-bridge where the Boulevard Leopold II 
crossed the canal. The old basins and ware- 


Boulevard d'Anvers towards the canal, and the 
rise beyond, along the new Boulevard Leopold II, 
to the park ; the basilica at the far end of the 
park was to crown the hill. The design for this 
great church, conceived in emulation of the Sacré 
Coeur at Paris, was by M. Langerock, of Louvain ; 
but to judge from the drawings it would have 
been a frozen lean giant with a large central spire 
surrounded by six smaller towers. This church 
was to have been the largest in Belgium, but so 
long as the cathedrals of Brussels, Tournai, and 
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houses have recently been done away with, new 
streets have been laid out on the site, and a per- 
manent bridge has been substituted for the incon- 
venient swing-bridge. This improved entrance 
to the town has already had the effect of raising 
the value of the Koekelberg property; and though 
the fashionable advance eastwards will never be 
retlexed to the west, it is probable that a prosper- 
ous middle class may eventually build on the hill, 
which gives it a distinct advantage over low-lying 
Laeken. 
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It would be impossible to write about Leo- 
pold II’s work at Brussels without a word on 
the Great Circular Boulevard which he projected 
and lived to see almost completed. When speak- 
ing of this town-planning of Leopold’s, a com- 
parison is naturally suggested with Napoleon III. 
It was, if anything, more of a personal affair with 
the former; he had no genius of a Haussmann to 
carry out his ideas, and no single- 
mouthed capital ready to swallow what was ad- 
ministered to it. Instead, there was the small town 
of Brussels proper, surrounded by ten large popu- 
lous communes, each pursuing its independent 
course of development and jealous of interference. 
This outer boulevard goes through eight distinct 
local authorities, and only at one point—at the 
Bois de la Cambre—does it touch the area of 
Brussels proper. Leaving the Bois in a northern 
direction, under the name of the Boulevard Mili- 
taire, it passes the Plaine des Manceuvres and 
intersects the Avenue of Tervueren ; it then skirts 
the new park of Josaphat in Shaerbeek, the 
largest of the communes, and as the Avenue von 
Praet it crosses the canal and passes round the 
park of ГаеКеп; from here a great avenue, nearly 
500 ft. wide, marches in a north-westerly direc- 
tion to the village of Meysse, but the Circular 
Boulevard turns due south to the park of Koekel- 
berg. Here at present it stops, but it is to be 
continued through Anderlecht to meet the other 
branch from the Bois de la Cambre, which passes 
through the Parc de Saint-Gilles, not far from the 
Gare du Midi. Altogether 
some 20 kilometres have been 
constructed. Itis certainly no 
exaggeration to say that this 
conjoint action—this treat- 
ment of the collection of com- 
munes as part of a Greater 
Brussels—is entirely due to 
Leopold's wideness of vision, 
and it is to be hoped that 
now he is dead there will be no 
return to parochial isolation. 

In forthcoming issues of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
itis hoped to publish further 
articles on the architecture of 
Brussels ; in particular the 
Palais de 1а Nation and the 
hne Бгопр of late eighteenth- 
Century buildings around the 

ace Royale, the Place du 
Musée, and the Place des 
Martyrs will be dealt with, 
‘nd there will be a special 
Study of the Palais de Justice. 
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THE ART OF THE DELLA 
ROBBIA вү J. EDGCUMBE STALEY 


(Concluded from p. 17, No. 188) 


IT. 


NDREA, the eldest son of 
Luca Della 
brother Marco, was born on 
October 28th, 1435. In 
childhood he displayed а 
genius like his uncle's, and 
at fifteen he entered Luca's 
studio as a pupi!. 


Robbia's elder 


He served 
a long apprenticeship, during which he learned 
his uncle's methods and not a few of his secrets, 
and entered thoroughly into the spirit of the new 
art. On the other hand, Andrea Della Robbia 
was by no means an ascetic like his uncle. He 
loved good men, good women, and good things, 
with an ardour only second to his love for sculp- 
ture. 

Florence was, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, at the zenith of her prosperitv. Мег- 
chant and artisan, artist and model, rejoiced in 
the work of their hands. It was a world of per- 
fect humanism, with an environment alluring and 
delectable. The children of the century had no- 
thing but grand ideals of physical charm and 
intellectual attainment to live up to. The Genti 
di Firenze were famed the world over for personal 
beauty, nobility of bearing, graceful mental equip- 
ment, elegance of speech, and courtesy of 
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These grand influences were ever in 
play, forming the character and training the in- 
telligence of the rising generation. Andrea Della 
Robbia lived in this glorious period and revelled 
in all its fascinations. 


manner. 


His works show how he 
grafted upon his uncle’s simple and devotional 
manner the attributes of exuberant life and pas- 
sion; the keynote of it all is human sympathy. 
Very eloquently has he re-incarnated his ideal 
in the figure of the Holy Child, in complete har- 
mony with the Madonna-cult of Luca. His own 
seven children were healthy, romping, loving 
models, ever ready at hand, with every childish 
mood and action. The bambini of the Spedale 
degl' Innocenti at Florence, done 1463-69, excite 
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“CHARITY,” FROM THE FRIEZE ON THE 
OSPEDALE DEL CEPPO, BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 


our liveliest interest. Each little nude figure 
has a character all his own; but, whilst the ten- 
der outstretched arms seem to invite a caress, 
every one is conscious of the pathos of his birth 
—a mere waif of a Florentine street. Still the 
baby faces which peep here and there and every- 
where in Andrea’s art seem to speak, and they 
say: “Look at me. І am Andrea’s child!” 
Andrea’s Madonna inclines her head to her Child, 
as though entirely absorbed in Him; this dif- 
ferentiates the supreme Madonna of Luca. (His 
earliest Madonna bears the date 1463.) 

Andrea was no mere imitator of his uncle, al- 
though he advanced along the same road. He 
constantly struck out new lines and tackled fresh 
difficulties; perhaps he displays more of the 
artificer than the artist. А distinctive feature 15 
the halo, which Luca used sparingly. This 
Andrea modelled in concave, and at first wholly 
white; but later he used colour and even gold. 
In his famous ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin" at 
Santa Croce in Florence, however, the exception 
proves the rule, but there St. Mary is the ex- 
ponent of human sympathy. St. Francis of 
Assisi was Andrea Della Robbia's patron-saint, 
and nothing could have been more fitting than 
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that he should display his finest talents in his һоп- 
our. Andrea’s best things therefore are to be seen 
upon the Sasso della Verna, the memorable scene 
of the saint’s reception of the Stigmata in 1224. “Іп 
the church," wrote Vasari, “and in other places on 
the bare rock of La Verna, Andrea executed many 
altar-pieces which are imperishable.” His master- 
piece is here—‘‘ The Crucifixion "—the altar-piece 
in the Chapel of the Stigmata. Christ’s figure 
has a mellow ivory gloss, but it sets forth start- 


BY ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 


lingly the emaciation of suffering and the vital 
Strength of victory. The saints, the angels, and 
the Cherubs іп the border are almost living reali- 
ties. Andrea has managed his modelling and his 
colouring to perfection; he has evidently painted 
with tinted clay! The wreath of foliage and 
ruit is rich in polychrome. 

Andrea's statue of St. Francis is the most ap- 
Pealing of all his detached compositions. We 
Сап trace the form of the saint beneath his habit ; 

'S expression is heavenly. Cream ivory has now 
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up the mountain fastnesses. 
of adaptation of statue or altar-piece to the exist- 


“THE CRUCIFIXION,” IN THE CHAPEL OF THE STIGMATA, CASENTINO 


THE ART OF THE DELLA ROBBIA 


become the ivory bronze of the ascetic. ''Surely," 
one says, “this statue is chiselled out of pietra 
serena; it is not а mere bit of pottery." Тһе 
whole work at La Verna was executed in Andrea's 
Florentine studio, and then carried piece by piece 
The perfect manner 


ing parts of architecture is quite remarkable in 


Andrea's work generally; for example, the niche 
and bracket, with its ubiquitous cherub - head, 
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which enshrines St. Francis is exactly appropriate 
in every line and measurement. Andrea’s glaze 
cr enamel, prepared after his uncle’s formule, 
bears witness to rich development ; it surpasses in 
a way that of Luca, and resembles the rich polish 
observable upon fine old ivory. He had not to 
face Luca’s difficulties in the treatment of human 
flesh. All the same it is not easy to fix the work 
of each accurately, and confusion reigns still in 
attributions. 

The treatment of wreaths and garlands—such 
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distinctive features in the Della Robbia terra- 
cottas—is where we can predicate each master’s 
work with certainty. Luca’s are bolder and more 
natural, and generally pendulous, deep in colour, 
and the fruit unripe; Andrea’s are artistically ar- 
ranged in bunches; the foliage, flowers, and fruit 
are those of careful cultivation; oftener than not 
his garlands spring from painted pots and rise 
upwards. For colours he traversed the whole 
polychromatic gamut, and even added golden en- 
richments. Luca in his arabesques on pilasters 
and low reliefs clay-painted the lily of Florence 
for preference in every shape and size; Andrea’s 


tone, so that one wonders whether beyond the 
splendid enamelled group another open arch 
exists and one is gazing upon the face of nature! 
Optical illusion it is not, but a tour de force in 
architecture and sculpture-painting. One other 
point in the work of uncle and nephew is notice- 
able. Luca’s draperies are severe in cut and fold, 
and are generally without patterned colour; 
Andrea's are more free in fall, and are usually 
elaborately embroidered in plastic colour and gold. 


IIL, 
Andrea Della Robbia was a poor man; his 


COAT-OF-ARMS ON THE CHURCH OF OR SAN MICHELE, FLORENCE 


BY ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 


floral queen was the honeysuckle, and it runs de- 
lightfully in riot through all his decorative schemes 
on plinth and pillar. 

In the detail of background Luca stuck to his 
cobalt blue sky and sombre fir-tree. Andrea’s 
blue is more illuminative; frequently he intro- 
duces wool-white cloudlets. Тһе full effect of 
this cerulean treatment is noted in the convent 
chapel of the Osservanza at Siena, where Andrea’s 
** Coronation of the Virgin " in terra-cotta crowns 
the major altar. The screen at the entrance re- 
veals nothing but the blue sky beyond ; the back- 
ground of the altar-piece is precisely of the same 
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uncle’s wealth had gone to his younger nephew 
Simone—the progenitor of the still existent family 
of Viviani-Della Robbia—and he had a numerous 
family. Three of his sons were monks, and four 
were sculptors; of the latter Giovanni alone re- 
mained under the parental roof, and wore most 
becomingly the family mantle of art. To his son 
and to his many pupils Andrea imparted his 
uncle’s formule and added his own besides; but 
he lacked Luca’s earnestness and devotion, and 
worked directly for money compensation and the 
upkeep of his home. Andrea Della Robbia died 
July 4th, 1525, and was buried in his uncle's 
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DETAIL OF FRIEZE ON THE OSPEDALE DEL CEPPO, PISTOJA, BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 


grave; and Andrea del Sarto painted his por- 
trait in one of the frescoes of the Annunziata 
loggie. 

Giovanni Della Robbia, alone of all his sculptor 
brothers, carried forward the terra-cotta cult 
acceptably; but, under his manipulation, notes of 
deterioration were plainly struck. Born in 1469, 
he was his father’s third son, a child of beau- 
teous form and of great promise. His earliest 
reliefs were “ Nativities,”’ 
grouping, accessory, and detail—all more or less 


with every variety of 


mannered with churchlike precision. This cult 
reached its highest phase in the “ Nativity " of 
ST. BONAVENTURE, FROM CERTOSA 
BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 
Seplember 1912 I 


‘ 


the Via Nazionale, Florence, and the “‘ Assump- 
at Here 


Andrea both yield place for elaboration and rich- 


поп” Barga near Lucca. Luca and 
ness; nothing in the whole range of Della Robbia 
work is more gorgeous. The figures stand out т 
startling and vivid realism, and yet every part 1$ 
beautifully modelled, painted, and enamelled, and 
the whole of each scene fits into its place har- 
moniously. 

Giovanni excelled in plastic portraiture; his 
models or medallions of the busts of saints at the 
Certosa di Val d’Ema are admirable examples for 


all decorative architects and sculptors to follow. 


ST. THADDEUS, FROM CERTOSA, 
BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 
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There were sixty-seven “ Heads "—each a special 
study by itself. St. Thaddeus and St. Bonaventure 
are supreme expressions of age and character— 
the pert tones of youth and the rigid features of 
advanced years are to the life. Giovanni’s terra- 
cotta statue of St. Lucy at Santa Maria-a- 
Empoli is a fit companion to his father’s splen- 
did St. Francis of Assisi. The baptismal font in 
the church of San Leonardo at Cerreto Guidi 
has an exceptional interest, not only on account 
of its date, 1511, but because it was a new depar- 
ture in the adaptation of glazed terra-cotta. The 
whole construction is of burnt-clay mixture. The 
panels are reproductions of paintings by Verrocchio 
and Ghirlandajo, except ** The Naming of St. John 
the Baptist," which was Giovanni's own inven- 
tion—the three principal faces are portraits of his 
three young sons, Marco, Lucantonio, and Simone 
—all of whom, unhappily, died of the plague in 
Florence in 1527. 

Everyone who desires to trace the development 
and, alas! the deterioration of the use of glazed 
coloured terra-cotta sculpture must go to Pistoja 
and there view the external frieze of the facade of 
the Ospedale del Ceppo. The whole scheme is a 
remarkable triumph of polychromatic architec- 
ture. The work occupied Giovanni Della Robbia 
off and on from 1497 to 1529. 
The subject, “Тһе Seven 
Most Excellent Works of 
Mercy,” is as suitable as can 
be conceived for its purpose. 
The working out of the idea 
gives us a precious record of 
personalities: dress, habits, 
and appointments of the 
period. Very noticeable in the 
panels is the lavish use of 
yellow—apparently Giovanni's 
favourite colour. The faces 
are doubtless portraits, the 
modelling of the nude is ex- 
cellent, but the whole effect is 
rather hard; we miss Luca’s 
wise restraint and Andrea's 
delicate blendings. The glaze, 
too, is rather lack-lustre, and 
the joints in the composition 
аге, in places, loose and іп- 
exact. The statues which 
connect the panels are placed 
under well-designed canopies 
marking the “ potter's ” skill or 
a builder-architect’s; they are 
" Faith," * Hope," ** Charity," 
“Prudence,” and “ Justice " 
—each in happy juxtaposition 
with the flanking bas-reliefs. 
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Examples by Giovanni Della Robbia abound іп 
Tuscany. Не invariably signed and dated his 
work; failing which Luca and Andrea have left 
posterity puzzles in attribution. In a way he 
combines the asceticism of Luca and the alert- 
ness of Andrea. His figures are less easy than 
theirs, his accessories are somewhat heavier, and 
his decorative features are more artificial. The 
simple colours of Luca—his whites and blues, and 
the more generous range of Andrea's reds and 
golds—under Giovanni's hand gain consummate 
boldness: his arabesques assume emphatic promi- 
nence. His best points are good modelling, suit- 
able positions for his figures, and sweetness of 
expression in their features. 

Nobody has recorded Giovanni Della Robbia's 
death. His last dated work—that at Pistoja—is 
1529; two vears after he lost his sons; so perhaps 
that sorrow hastened his own end—it broke his 
heart. Girolamo and Luca, Giovanni's brothers, 
carried on the Della Robbia cult, but their hands 
never had the cunning of their predecessors. 
Benvenuto Cellini names them both, but refrains 
from criticising their work. 

[N.B.—At the Victoria and Albert Museum 
may be seen many actual examples of the Della 
Robbia sculptures and many reproductions. | 
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FONT IN THE CHURCH ОЕ S. LEONARDO, CERRETO GUIDI 
BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 
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INTERIOR DECORATION, 
BY M. JOURDAIN 


ЭРСЕ Ез ОЕ ТНЕ І.АТЕ Е PERIOD 


date, but begins a new chapter 
in English building. In Eng- 
land the Civil War had 
diverted men’s energies from 
architecture and checked the 
development of Classic archi- 
tecture of the school of Inigo 
Jones. With the Restoration, however, and the 
rising tide of wealth that followed, begins a great 
building period, and the interest of amateurs like 
John Evelyn and the North brothers * in archi- 
tecture as a fine art, though the amateur was not 
really so influential as he became during the reigns 
of the Georges. 

The half-century from the Restoration to the 
death of the last Stuart ruler in 1714 corresponds 
in date to that portion of the grand siècle in France 
covered by the activity of Louis XIV—which 
extended through the four reigns of our English 
monarchs. 
and the accident of his long reign gave the period 
a unity which we do not get in England, where 
there was no attempt at a central artistic influence 
wielded by royalty. 

It might have been expected that during the 
reign of Charles II, who ‘ brought in a politer 
way of living," t and whose relations with 
Louis XIV were so close, French influence in 
architecture and decoration should have рге- 
dominated. Аза matter of fact, the full French 
influence only appears with the reign of Louis 
XIV's opponent, William III. The foreign in- 
fluences traceable in England are not, in the 
main, the result of royal prejudices or tastes, 
nor even political ententes, and they frequently coin- 
cided with actual rivalry or divergence of interests 
between ourselves and our model for the time.t 
Charles II was “ without any great inclination to 
Holland, where he had been as barbarously used 
às it was possible for any gentleman to be," and 
William of Orange cannot be accused of French 
leanings; yet this did not affect the direction 
of art and architecture during their reigns. 

During both periods England followed the 
country that led the way in civilisation and the 
arts. Holland had attained its greatest height of 
Prosperity between 1640 and 1660 (at a time when 
the Civil War had given a check to building in 
England), and had secured almost the whole of 
the trade with the East. The field was left prac- 
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Ж Sta Lives of the Norths," by Roger North. Roger North 
and his brother Dudley both spent considerable time in planning 
houses as a diversion. 

T Evelyn, 1685, February 4th. 

i Cf. English art during the “ Empire " 
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period in France. 


In France the personality of Louis" 
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tically Нее to Holland by the troubles of the other 
States of Europe. Italy had been at the mercy of 
invading Spaniards, Germans, and Frenchmen. 
Spain and Portugal had dropped out of the race. 
France had passed from her own religious troubles 
to take part in the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) 
which had swept bare large portions of Germany. 
Holland becamein England an object of admiring 
curiosity to the traveller, as we may judge by 
the early pages of Evelyn’s Diary, and by the 
quantity of travel-books published during the 
latter years of the seventeenth century. 

The standard of luxury among the Dutch 
middle-class was far higher than in England at 
the same date. The first half of the seventeenth 
century was to Holland what the later Elizabethan 
period was to England, an era of maritime enter- 
prise and expansion, and commercial prosperity. 
* Whatsoever their estates be, their houses must 
be fair,” writes Owen Feltham; and another 
traveller tells us that ‘‘their interior decorations 
are far more costly than ours, not only in hangings 
and ornaments, but in pictures, which are found 
even in the poorer houses." From the middle of 
the seventeenth century our merchants and states- 
men were as intent on copying Dutch methods of 
finance as in directly competing with them in 
trade in all parts of the world.* And the magni- 
ficence of the Town Hall of Amsterdam (begun 
1648), the palaces of the Mauritshuis (begun 1635, 
finished 1664), апа the House іп the Wood 
(designed 1645) was not only familiarised by the 
travel-books, but was brought before the eyes 
of the many Royalist exiles who made their homes 
in the Low Countries while Cromwell ruled. 
With the failing of Holland's prosperity during 
the reign of Charles II there was a considerable 
immigration of highly-skilled artisans, of whom 
Grinling Gibbons is the most familiar and famous. 

The particular type of Restoration architecture 
and interior decoration is associated with the 
great name of Wren. But Hampstead Marshall, 
designed by Wynnet in 1662, old Burlington 
House} by Sir John Denham, Clarendon House 
(begun in 1664) by Pratt, and Berkeley House 
(built in 1665) by Hugh May, were earlier than 
the period of Wren’s activity, and are proof that 
the great architect was no innovator, but the 
exponent of astyle already established in Holland. 
But towards the close of the century the influence 
of France superseded that of Holland. During 
the best years of the grand siècle the government 
of France was singularly efficient, its nation the 
most populous and powerful in Europe. The 


* « Social England," Vol. IV, р. 376. 
t Said to have been born at Bergen-op-Zoom. 
ti Completed before the death of Sir John Denham іп 1668. 
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prestige of France, the personality of the King, 
imposed upon Europe and led its fashions. The 
reign of Louis XIV was а great pageant upon the 
stage of Europe. and every sovereign moulded his 
palace, his furniture, his etiquette, upon that of the 
Grand Monarque. French architects, decorators, 
and garden designers were in demand in all parts 
Versailles had struck the imagination 
of the time. In the year 1687 “а person calling 
himself an engineer " exhibited a model of Ver- 
sailles made of copper and gilt with silver and 
gold, and the gardens and waterworks, which was 
to be seen at Exeter 'change. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 contributed to spread industries the French 
had so laboriously made their own; and in the 
case of the Huguenot, Daniel Marot, a designer 
of great merit of the school of Lepautre, 
was exiled from his own country and сипте, 
through his association with William, into relation 
with English decoration. Не certainly styles 
himself ©“ architect to the King of Grett Britain,” 
and his engraved designs published at Amsterdam 
in 1712” crystallise the contemporary French- 
Dutch tendencies in design, and must have had 
their influence upon English interiors of the early 
eighteenth century. But before Louis XIV’s 
policy with regard to the French Protestants 
nothing could have been more efficacious than the 
State intervention in the artistic industries which 
Colbert originated. 


of Europe. 


ж Ma'colm, “ Manners and Customs of London.” 
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Charles II had loved planting and building.* 
He had taken a keen interest in Whitehall, and in 
the palace of Winchester which was not completed 
at the time of his death. His courtiers shared 
this taste, and itis not without reason that Evelyn 
calls the houses then building ** palaces.” London 
itself, which had been wrecked by the Great Fire, 
was largely rebuilt at this time, and Cosmo III of 
Tuscany on his visit to England writes how in 
1669 **in a short time more than five thousand 
houses which were destroyed by the fire have 
been rebuilt in a more regular and symmetrical 
manner, approximating to the good style intro- 
duced into Italy, and quite different from the 
ancient mode of building in use in this countrv." 
“ As if the fire had only purged the city," writes 
a later author,t * the buildings are intinitely more 
beautiful, more commo lious, more solid (the three 
main virtues of all edifices), than before . . . . 
whereas before they dwelt in low, dark, wooden 
houses, they now live in lofty, lightsome, uniform, 
and very stately buildings." Тһе amount of new 
buildings is remarkable, for, in spite of the really 
considerable remains, much has perished. Іп- 
deed, most of the houses Evelyn singles out as 
specially notable have been demolished, such as 
Euston Hall, the Duke of Norfolk's new palace at 
Weybridge, and Clarendon House; or considerably 
altered, like Cassiobury. 

The outburst of building continued as the 
growth of trade was fostered by the new coinage 
and the banking system, the speculations of 
William 1115 reign. William III was a 
builder both here and in Holland, and keenlv 
interested іп decorative detail. Not content 
with the existing royal palaces, he was responsible 
for the Wren additions to Hampton Court, which 
he declared ‘‘ for good proportion, state and соп- 
venience jointly were not paralleled by any palace 
in Europe." § Convenience, however, seems to 
have been consulted more than state, and there 15 
nothing in William's buildings that suggests the 
public life of Louis ХІУ, whose Versailles was 
the stage for the manceuvres of great crowds, for 
the unending pageant of the court. William, as 
we know, disliked publicity; and the character 
of his buildings rendered them a suitable model 
for the houses of his richer subjects. 


* Cf. Evelyn, February 4th, 1685. Again, October 27th, 
1664, Charles II asked Evelyn to follow him alone to one of the 
windows '' and asked me if I had any paper about me unwritten 
and a crayon. I presented him with both, and then laying it on 
the window stool, he with his own hands designed to me the plot 
of the future building of Whitehall, together with the rooms of 
state and other particulars.” 

t " Anglia Metropolis ; or, The Present State of London, 1681.” 

t John Houghton, writing in 1683, says: '' Whatever may be 
said against Stock- Jobbing, yet it has been the means to raise great 
sums of money.” 

$ Wren's “ Parentalia.”’ 
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Through the later years of Charles to the death 
of Anne, Wren was the leading influence,* and, apart 
from his work in churches and public buildings, 
he had, no doubt from his position, an influence 
upon house design. There are several plans for 
large houses in his drawings in All Souls Library, 
but, as we have seen, the style of interior decora- 
tion known by his name was established before 
Wren’s activity; and there is nothing that can 
be claimed as definitely English except the com- 
bination with wainscot of applied woodwork by 
Grinling Gibbons and his school; and the tact 
and sobriety of English taste which, like Holland, 
reduced to a simpler form the decoration of the 
French designers of the grand siècle. Except in 
the paintings of the Neapolitan Verrio, there is 
nothing of the barocco, which is the leading note 
of French decoration and decorative sculpture. 
During the reign of Anne, whose personal taste 
was not conspicuous, the French influence was 
continued; but there is a noticeable divergence in 
style between the greater and small houses at 
this time, the latter developing on English lines, 
the former bearing, besides the рой du vaste of 
Vanbrugh, the impress of the Italian decorators, 
painters, and stuccotore who appear to have found 
employment in this country in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. George I continued the 
tradition, though his efforts were confined to 
Herrenhausen rather than his less favoured palaces 
in England. But before the death of Louis XIV 
a reaction had set in; the English translation 
of the French style had lost its novelty, and 
France, in addition, no longer occupied her former 
dominant position in art and in European politics. 
It was again the turn of Italy; and it was to 
Venice, which represented the last energies of the 
Renaissance, the virtuost of the early Georgian 
period turned for guidance both in decoration and 
architecture. 

DECORATIVE PAINTING 

Pictured walls and ceilings were of more historic 
and artistic interest in Italy than in England, 
where the full vogue extended for little more than 
half of the century after the Restoration. Though 
the s-hool dates from the time when Charles II 
Came to England as King, there are instances of 
decorative painters in the service of his father, for 
Whom Gentileschi t worked at Greenwich, and 
Rubens at the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 


* His career came to an end in 1718, when he was dismissed 
from the post of Surveyor-General which he had held for fifty 
years. 

t Gentileschi 
Charles, who gave him a considerable salary, and employed him 
in his palace, particularly at Greenwich, in painting ceilings.— 
Walpole, “ Anecdotes of Painting '' 

+ This ceiling was painted in nine compartments, which were 
fixed in their place between the end of 1635 and the middle of 
1636. 


was invited over from France by King 


For this work Rubens was paid / 3,000. 
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But the vogue barely extended beyond the royal 
palaces,* and after the artistic interregnum of the 
Commonwealth, that exotic, decorative painting, 
was introduced and gained a more widespread 
Verrio and Laguerre were followed by 
Thornhill—the best we can show of native talent. 
For Verrio and 
staircases and halls of the great houses built in 


influence. 
his followers the saloons and 


the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
afforded a wide scope. Rooms destined for the 
painter to try his skill upon were often finished 
without cornices, so that the whole surface became 
It is rather un- 
fortunate that such paintings have been exposed 
to somewhat obvious criticism by their position, 


an immense uninterrupted canvas. 


and by the diffuseness of their allegory. ‘‘ Painted 


cé 


ceilings " (writes Gilpin Т) ** at best are but awk- 
ward ornament; not only is it impossible to examine 
them without pain, but the foreshortening of 
the figures which is absolutely necessary to give 
them any effect is so contrary to what we see in 
common life that it is disgusting." It is easy to 
hit the mark in emphasising the unmeaning nature 
of the allegories, those ‘‘ heathen gods, goddesses, 
Christian virtues and allegoric gentlefolks crowded 
into every room as if Mrs. Holman had been to 
heaven and invited everybody she saw.” t The 
decorative paintings are simply an expression of 

ж Gentileschi, however, worked for the Duke of Buckingham at 
York House, 


1 Gilpin, "Scot: Tour," Vol. I, p. 6. 
t Horace Walpole to George Montagu, 1760. 
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the barocco in art, with its qualities and its 
defects, like barocco sculpture and architecture. 
They should be considered as what they are—as 
wall-coverings, fresh and bright in colouring, and 
seldom degenerating, except in the case of Verrio 
in his worst moments, into mere confusion and 
exuberance. The last word even on Verrio was 
not said by Pope. 

The amount of mural painting must have been 
considerable; for, besides what still remains, much 
has perished, especially in London houses, such as 
the “ palace" of Sir Robert Clayton in the Old 
Jewry, where the banqueting-room was adorned 
with battles of gods and giants in fresco; the stair- 
case-hall of old Buckinghamshire House, where 
the walls were painted with the story of Dido, 
the roof ‘‘filled with figures of gods and god- 
desses." * 

Not only the great houses, but the taverns in 
London had their painted rooms; such as the 
* Mitre" in Fenchurch Street, where all the sides 
of a great room were adorned in panels as was then 
the fashion. In country houses the artist was 
often boarded and employed for some years. Even 
a comparatively poor man like the first Earl of 
Strathmore, when making provision for the 
decoration of Glamis Castle, employed a Dutch 
artist, Jacob de Wet, who had come to Scotland 
for the purpose of executing some of the orna- 
mental work at Holyrood Palace, and who turned 
out portraits of one hundred and eleven Scottish 
kings at two pounds a head. The contract between 
the Earl and de Wet, dated January 18th, 1688,1 
well illustrates the position and the work of the 
minor decorative painters. De Wet was to have 
his bed and board at the castle whilst employed 
on the work. Тһе Earl was to prepare the roof 
of the chapel and the dining-room and such panels 
of the side walls as were to be decorated with 
pictures, and was also to provide oil-colours, cloth, 
and canvas. Тһе decorations in the chapel were 
taken from the engravings in the old Bible, still 
preserved at Glamis. The roof of the dining- 
room was to contain “the full historie of some 
one or other of Ovid's Metamorphoses." There 
was also to be a room decorated with the story of 
Icarus. Besides these paintings on а large scale, 
the artist was to do a series of doors and chimney- 


* "The walls are painted with the story of Dido. . . . The 
roof of the staircase, which is 55 ft. from the ground, is of 40 ft. 
by 36 ft., filled with figures of gods and goddesses. . . . The 


bas relief and little squares above are all episodical paintings of 
the same story, and the largeness of the whole has admitted of a 
sure remedy against any decay of colours from saltpetre in the 
wall, by making another of oak laths." Description by the 
Duke of Buckingham, printed in Gentleman's Magazine, 1814. 

t " The Glamis Book of Record," a diary written by Patrick, 
first Earl of Strathmore, and other documents relating to Glamis 
Castle, 1684-1689, ed. A. H. Millar. 
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pieces for the castle, all of which were “to be 
representationes of figures and poeticall fictions or 
such oyr things as are usuall and proper." Verrio 
was also domesticated at Burleigh and Chatsworth, 
but his prices were considerably in advance of the 
humbler de Wet. 

Decorative painting was a foreign method, 
and needed foreign executants. Verrio, whose 
performances were held in such high esteem by 
Evelyn and his contemporaries, was the first 
to occupy the field. His arrival іп England 
must have been before 1671, when Evelyn 
sees his first work in England, the frescoes 
in the Hall at Euston.* His employment at 
Windsor brought him a small fortune under 
Charles II, but the Revolution being ‘‘ by no 
means agreeable to Verrio's religion or princi- 
ples " he quitted his place and worked at Burleigh t 
and Chatsworth.t But through Lord Exeter's 
intervention he agreed to serve William III at 
Hampton Court, where he probably began to work 
іп I699. He died in 1707. His assistant, the 
Flemish Lanscroon,$ who had helped him at 
Windsor, is responsible for the signed and dated 
staircaseat Drayton, and the extensive decoration 
of Powis Castle (during the occupation of the 
Earl of Rochford), where the ornamentation 
of the staircase is “complimentary to Queen 
Anne." 

But the prevailing influence, after Verrio, is 
French, and the mauvais bon гой of the French- 
man Laguerre is certainly an advance upon the 
neo-Italian vulgarity of the Neapolitan painter. 
Theatrical as is the saloon at Blenheim by 
Laguerre, it is more architectural in treatment 
than anything of Verrio's. Laguerre, whom 
Verrio employed, carried on the style with the 
difference to be expected by their nationalities ; 
for Laguerre, the godson of Louis XIV, had 
studied under Le Brun. He has the fine scenic 
quality of French decoration and displays more 
scholarship than the exuberant Verrio. || He exe- 
си{е а great number of ceilings, staircases, and halls 
between 1683, the date of his arrival in England, 


* "In my Lord's house, in the great hall and some of the 
chambers and rooms of State, are paintings in fresco by Signor 
Verrio, being the first work he did in England." Evelyn's 
Diary, 16 Oct. 1671. 

T Burleigh is remarkable for having, besides a very large 
number of Verrio's decorations, a later essay in the same manner 
by Thomas Stothard, on the walls of the grand staircase, painted 
between 1780 and 1783. | 

t Also at Lowther Hall (burnt). 

6 He died in 1737. 

|| “Ав first he was placed in the Jesuits’ college. . . . He 
brought away learning enough to assist him aíterwards in his 
allegorical and historic works, . . . Vertue thinks that Sir 
James Thornhill was indebted to him for his knowledge of 
historic painting (оп ceilings." — Walpole, ' Anecdotes of 
Painting.” 
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and his death in 1721. Two Frenchmen,* Jacques 
Rousseau and Charles de la Fosse, came to 
England at the invitation of Ralph, Duke of 
Montagu, and decorated Montagu House in 
Bloomsbury, and probably Boughton, the Duke's 
country seat in Northamptonshire, remarkable for 
being built in the French style. Even English 
artists like Isaac Fuller learnt their art in France. 
But the English exponents of decorative paint- 
ing are only remembered by the curious—from 
their nationality, or from the contrast with the 
present reputation. and the esteem in which 


FRoM THORNHILL’S SKETCH-BOOK 


they were held by their contemporaries, who 
thought that future ages were to owe more to 
Robert Streater! than Michelangelo (in White- 
hall’s silly panegyric); and Streater's paintings 
for the New Theatre at Oxford *'better done 


* Louis Cheron, 1660-1713, came to England in 1695, and was 
employed at Boughton, Burleigh, and at Chatsworth. Berchett 
(t659-1760), born in France, came to England in 1681, but then 
stayed only a year. He came again “ апа painted for some persons 
of rank in the West." “Не came a third time to England, where 
he had sufficient business. He painted the ceiling in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and the staircase at the Duke of Schom- 
berg's in Pall Mall."—Walpole, “ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

{ 1624-80. Не was appointed Sergeant-painter at the Re- 
storation. The Sheldonian ceiling was painted in 1669. 
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than those of Rubens at Whitehall.”* As a 
matter of fact the leading characteristic of 
the Sheldonian ceiling is lack of decorative 
value. 

Both for the quantity and quality of his work, 
a later artist, Thornhill, makes a more consider- 
able figure among English decorative painters. 
He carried on the French tradition, for he was 
trained in France, and had formed himself on 
Le Brun when he visited that country as a young 
man. His activity extended beyond the reign of 
George I, and he was the last to treat whole 


rooms as canvases. He stands between the two 
periods, for we find him at work with Laguerre 
at Chatsworth and Blenheim. Greenwich Hos- 
pital occupied him, at different intervals, a space 
of nineteen years (1708-1727). His ceiling in the 
Queen's State Bedchamber at Hampton Court was 
painted in 1715, and; pronounced by Wren апа 


ж Pepys, however, had the taste to dissent. Іп 1660 he 
writes: ‘‘ Went to Mr. Streater, the famous history-painter, 
where 1 found Dr. Wren and other virtuosis looking upon the 
paintings he is making for the New Theatre at Oxford; and, 
indeed, they look as if they would be very fine, and the rest 
think better done than those of Rubens, at Whitehall—but I do 
not fully think во.” 
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others “skilfully and laboriously performed " * and 
superior to the work of Verrio. He is well repre- 
sented at Moor Park and Stoke Edith.t The 
ceilings of the hall and staircase at Stoke Edith 
are here illustrated. The former shows an assem- 
bly of the gods with Neptune breaking the archi- 
tectural framework; the latter, Apollo and 
Artemis shooting their arrows upon the children 


* 15 Oct. 1715. Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Тоһп Vanbrugh, 
and Sir Charles Dartequenave, the officers of His Majesty's 


ЕТ o 
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Works, report to the Lords of the Treasury they were of opinion 
“ £457 10s. might be allowed him including all gilding, decora- 
tion and history-painting, being at the rate of /3 115. per square 
yard, which price is inferior to what was always allowed Seignior 
Vario for works in our opinion not so well executed." Quoted 
in Law's "Hampton Court," Vol. III, p. 206. 

+ '" Moor Park was designed by Giacomo Leoni, and built for 
Mr. Styles, the richest of the South Sea Adventurers. Sir J- 
Thornhill was the surveyor, He painted the saloon and hall: 
the ceiling of the first-mentioned is an exact copy of Guido's 
Aurora іп the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome. Іп the hall are four 
large compartments which exhibit the story of Jupiter and Io." 
— Walpole, “ Anecdotes of Painting." 
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of Niobe, whose death is shown on the staircase 
wall below. Thornhill exhibited no lack of 
invention, and his sketch-book in the British 
Museum shows him to have been a capable 
artist who kept a kind of index or register of 
suitable allegorical and mythological subjects 
for the decoration of any great house he might be 
called upon at any time to undertake. With 
Thornhill ends the school of decorative painters 
trained in France ; for during the latter portion of 


the reign of Queen Anne and George I “ those who 
could describe history or allegory upon an exten- 
sive surface " were immigrant Italian artists,* the 
last exponents of the decorative painting which 
had a prolonged Indian summer in Venice. 
(To be continued.) 
* Antonio Belucci (1654- 1726), a Venetian who arrived in Eng- 


land in 1716, and was employed on the chapelat Canons. Antonio 
РеПергіпі (1675-1751), a Venetian, was brought from Venice by 


the Duke of Manchester. He painted Castle Howard, and the stair- 
case, boudoir, and chapel at Kimbolton. Marco Ricci (1679-1729). 
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SANATORIA FOR THE COMMUNITY 


SUGGESTED DISCUSSION 


T the present time there are 
two questions which impera- 
tively call for the serious 
attention of all those citizens 
who have the best interests 
of the community at heart. 
The one is that of sanatoria, 
the other is that relating to 

the housing of the labouring classes. The health, 

well-being, and happiness of millions are involved 
in the satisfactory solution of these questions, and 
they must be approached in a spirit where party 
finds no place. Тһе best results can only be 
secured if this proposition is accepted; and 
towards achieving the desired end two important 
sections of the community, working hand in hand 

—medical men and architects—can effect an 

immense amount of good in moulding public 

opinion. 

First and foremost, idiosyncrasies апа the 
anticipation of personal aggrandisement must be 
laid aside. 

It is quite conceivable that medical science will 
condemn permanent buildings for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, and insist on the sites being 
changed from time to time, in order to prevent 
the area becoming impregnated with disease 
germs. But there is nothing in this condition 
which precludes the design from being artistic 
and satisfactory from an architectural point of view. 
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It is a fetish with many architects that по real 
architecture is possible unless it is built of brick or 
stone—i.e., unless built permanently—and that 
to build with wood or lath-and-plaster walls is 
merely to play with the subject. Doctors, too, 
are inclined to sneer at a temporary building as 
being cheap or nasty, and as though it were an 
insult to them professionally to be asked to take 
charge of a range of wooden houses. 

A review of present-day knowledge of sanatoria 
should be of the greatest service, and the Editor 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW therefore pro- 
poses to ask well-known architects and medical 
men to say what they consider to be needed. 
Correspondence is invited from any readers who 
have had practical experience of sanatoria. 

At the outset it will be necessary to overcome 
the prejudices of the classes who will make use of 
the sanatoria when established—the acceptance of 
sanatoria benehts being purely voluntary on their 
part. So far as опе can judge, the plan will not 
be to provide for the permanent housing of 
patients, but rather to create training centres in 
which the present deplorable ignorance with 
regard to the diseases to be treated shall, by prac- 
tical experience, be dissipated, and the beneficial 
results achieved by complying with certain 
hygienic rules and regulations be brought home 
to the masses. When they have learned their 
lesson it will be possible to allow them to go to 
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their homes апа there follow out the treatment 
they have recognised to be beneficial. 

It is of the greatest importance to make the 
buildings, whether temporary or permanent, 
attractive to the popular eye, and to remove as 
far as possible any suggestion of the “ house.” 
The poor, as is well known, are hyper-sensitive 
in these matters, and if they are to be attracted 
into these hospitals everything must be avoided 
that might cause them to be classed with work- 
houses and other eleemosynary institutions. This, 
however, should not be difficult if, in working, 
they approximate to a hospital (which is used by 
many classes indifferently) and several kinds of 
wards are provided. | 

These аге the views of the Editor. The matter 
may present an entirely different aspect to others, 
and for this reason he cordially invites co-opera- 
tion and discussion by all interested. 

One thing is quite certain: the provision of 
sanatoria is an experiment which has to be carried 
out partly at the cost of the ratepayer, and it may 


prove a very heavy burden; therefore, on this 
lowest ground, it is of great importance to all of 
us to interest ourselves in the matter. The best 
advice must be obtained, and no eminent architect, 
whether local or otherwise, should be allowed to 
burden the rates unnecessarily with the upkeep 
of a building the expense of which exceeds the 
necessity of thecase. It behoves all good citizens, 
therefore, to bestir themselves, whether they are 
actuated by the noble motives of saving life and 
suffering, or merely of saving their own pockets, 
in order to make this momentous undertaking a 
success. A success it can be if we attack the 
problem with sympathy: failure it may be if 
we are influenced by a carping, distrustful 
spirit. 

The Editor hopes to get a response from the 
readers of this journal which will show that when 
the life and happiness of the struggling masses of 
this country are concerned there is but one voice 
and aim, i.e. to come to their succour with heart 
and mind and soul. 


THE NEW FEDERAL CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA 


cory ONSIDERABLE interest 
J among architects and others 
concerned with town plan- 
ning has been evinced by the 
world-wide competition in- 
stituted by the Australian 
Government for the design 
of the new capital city at 
An unfortunate dispute arose with 


Canberra. 
respect to the conditions, which were considered 
so unsatisfactory that many architectural bodies 
declined to have anything to do with the competi- 


tion. When the conditions were published the 
Australian Institutes of Architects promptly pro- 
tested against them, the principal objection being 
that there was no proper provision for the ap- 
pointment of qualified assessors. These Insti- 
tutes; being affiliated to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, appealed to that body for sup- 
port, which was accorded, with the consequence 
that the members of these organisations refrained 
from competing. Every effort was made to get 
the conditions altered, but the Australian Govern- 
ment remained obdurate, contending that there 
was no substantial grievance, as the assessors were 
eminently qualified for their task. Тһе assessors 
were :—Mr. J. M. Coane (chairman), “а well- 
known consulting engineer and surveyor in Mel- 
bourne"; Mr. J. H. Smith, president of the 
Victorian Institute of Civil Engineers ; and Mr. 
John Kirkpatrick, **a Sydney architect of great 
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ability, who was a member of the Committee 
appointed by a preceding Government to report 
upon the suggested site for the capital." The 
secretary was Mr. C. J. Clarke, a Tasmanian 
architect. In reply to a published communica- 
tion on the subject from the secretary of the 
R.I.B.A., Sir G. H. Reid, High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth of Australia, concluded 
with this somewhat curious pronouncement: 
“The nature of the competition must be kept in 
view. It is not for a building, or series of build- 
ings. Itis to submit a design for a new city and 
surroundings on a vacant piece of country, with 
all the town, street, garden, and park planning 
such a project involves." Did Sir С. H. Reid really 
suppose that this explanation was necessary, and, 
if so, did he imagine that an architect is one 
who is solely concerned with the designing of 
buildings? However, the competition is over, 
and to go at length into such matters would now 
be futile. The awards were as follows :—tst 
(£1,750), Walter B. Griffin, of Chicago, U.S.A.; 
2nd (£750), E. Saarinen, of Helsingfors, Finland ; 
and 3rd (£500), A. Agache, of Paris. Mr. Griffin, 
the successful competitor, is a Chicago architect 
and landscape artist, and he is only 35 years of 
age. His design is illustrated on the opposite 
page. 
THE ACCEPTED DESIGN 

The prime object of the city is for governmental 

and not commercial purposes, and involves the 
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accommodation of deliberative and educative acti- 
vities which demand an air of quiet and retire- 
ment. The arrangement and treatment of the 
public buildings, therefore, are governed by archi- 
tectural rather than traffic considerations. 
The River Molonglo traverses the site, and is 
utilised for developing an extensive water centre. 
The chief feature of the design is that the 
Government buildings are grouped on the south 
side of the river, which at this point is treated 
as an ornamental waterway, not only forming an 
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attractive feature in itself, but serving to separate 
the Government section from the city proper and 
to isolate it from the commercial centres and 
activities. This arrangement adds to the dignity 
and individuality of the aspect of the city as a 
whole. 

The next feature is the selection of several 
points for specific centres (civic, market, railway, 
manufacturing, residential, etc.). These points 
are developed as open spaces connected by broad 
avenues, while other avenues radiate from each 
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centre; the radial or longitudinal] streets being 
connected by a system of cross or ring streets on 
a polygonal design. 

The grouping of all public buildings is made 
with reference to two main axes. One is a land 
axis, between the summits of Mount Ainslie and 
Mount Bimberi, a distance of thirty miles; upon 
this the Federal or Governmental buildings are 
placed. The other extends across from the river 
to Black Mountain, and will be made a distinctive 
water axis by the development of the proposed 
waterway. These axes (and consequently all the 
Government buildings) are at a slight angle from 
the north-south and east-west lines, to secure 
advantages of light and shade. With streets con- 
forming to the cardinal points of the compass, 
25 per cent. of them would be without sunlight, 
and оп the diagonal streets there would Ге по 
shade during part of the day. These two co- 
ordinate axes are not primarily thoroughfares, but 
form the garden frontages for all the important 
Federal buildings. Under a single source of con- 
trol, unhampered by utilitarian considerations, 
they can be developed systematically and consis- 
tently, as in the case of the Mall at Washington. 

The Government buildings are grouped in a 
quiet area apart from the city and away from the 
business thoroughfares, but sufficiently easy of 
access. The Capitol is the centre of one of the 
polygonal street plans, and is the focus of nine 
avenues, but many of these lead only to the rocky 
hillsides of the highest residential areas, and none 
of them approach nearer to the actual centre than 
the limits of a hilly park. Two of the avenues, 
however, are thoroughfares to. the two distinctive 
centres of the city, and both of these are provided 
with street railways. 

The Federal Governmental buildings are in three 
groups, namely: (1) the Capitol, flanked by the 
Governor’s residence and the Premier’s residence; 
(2) the Parliament House, or Houses; (3) the 
departmental buildings. The first is on an eleva- 
tion about 160 ft. above the river level, and the 
second is on an elevation 70 ft. lower, but 4o ft. 
above the lower terrace of the third group, which 
is next to the water basin, this group occupying 
the slope down to the water front. All the build- 
ings look down upon the waterway апа public 
gardens, beyond which a broad parkway, lined 
with trees and fine residences, continues along the 
line of the axis, terminating at a casino on the 
slope of the mountain. This terminal point is at 
such an elevation as to afford a view over the city, 
while beyond are developed paths and roads in a 
wooded park extending up the slope. Тһе width 
of this parkway would be 600 ft., and the dis- 
tance between the Parliament House and the 
casino would be about two miles. At the water 
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front the parkway ends in public gardens facing 
the governmental centre across the river. 

The city proper forms a unit in itself, indepen- 
dent of but in close relation to the Federal unit. 
The main municipal group ranks next in import- 
ance to the Federal group, and for this (unlike the 
latter) accessibility is a prime consideration. Тһе 
municipal section is grouped upon two centres, 
which are points on main axial thoroughfares 
radiating from the Government centre and cross- 
ing the formal waterway by bridges at the narrower 
channels connecting the central and end basins. 
These three centres and their connecting avenues 
form an equilateral triangle (with sides approxi- 
mately 13 miles long), having the Federal group 
within the apex. Each of the two municipal 
centres is designed as a large open space, cap- 
able of park treatment and surrounded by build- 
ings of suitable style and character between the 
radiating streets. Тһе centres of this municipal 
section are at a sufficient distance apart to pre- 
vent congestion and to allow for future expansions, 
while maintaining the feature of ready access from 
the railway, the Capitol, the minor centres, and the 
residential areas. Тһе first group (or municipal 
centre) comprises the central railway station and 
the markets, around which will naturally assemble 
wholesale and retail merchandising, and possibly 
light manufactures. 

Midway between these centres, and at the inter- 
section of their connecting avenue with the park- 
way already described, is a secondary centre which 
may be classed as the recreation centre. Here 
are grouped the art galleries, museums, opera 
house and theatre; and adjacent to these are the 
public gardens on the north bank of the waterway. 

North of the city, in the outlying district flank- 
ing Mount Ainslie, 15 a manufacturing and indus- 
trial district, while to the south-east, and flanking 
Mount Mugga-Mugga, provision is made for the 
developing of an agricultural suburb or village 
district. 

Two subsidiary but important provisions of the 
general plan are the university and the military 
post. The former is placed on the western side 
of the city, and the latter occupies a commanding 
position on the eastern side. It may be noted 
also that the peninsula in the western circular 
lake is utilised as а semi-isolated position for the 
general hospital. 

Private buildings are distributed between the 
main architectural axes, along as many lines as 
possible connecting the public groups. The 
arrangement is such as to provide rectangular 
building sites or blocks as far as the junctions of 
adjacent polygonal systems; and even at these 
points sites with acute angles are avoided, triangu- 
lar buildings being both expensive and ugly. 
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THE HOTEL BIRON, PARIS 
BY JASPER KEMMIS, В.А. 


O the intelligent traveller who 
knows his Paris, the news of 
the acquisition of the Hótel 
Biron by the French Govern- 
ment for the sum of £320,000 
(8,000,000 francs) will come 
as a pleasure and a relief. 
He will remember the long- 
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drawn-out controversy over its sale, and the real : 


anxiety of art-loving Paris as to its ultimate 
destiny. | 

To what purpose it will eventually be devoted 
is not yet settled. It may become a new head- 
quarters for the Ministry of Justice, a public 
institute, or, more probable still, a musée of the 
period of its greatest fame—just prior to the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1792. 

Outside of Paris the Hôtel Biron had been 
little known until quite recently, yet it is one of 
the most interesting of the historic monuments of 
the capital, famed alike for its architectural beauty 
and its historic records. 

The building is situated at the angle of the 
Rue de Varenne (the final **s" has long disap- 
peared) and the Boulevard des Invalides, the 
dome of the latter being visible through the 
trees in the garden behind the house. It lies, 
therefore, in the very heart of the once famous 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, almost facing the Pont 
Alexandre III. 

As seen to-day, the mansion and its immense 
gardens—once the pride and wonder of all Paris— 
are іп a state of chaos and neglect, the tenants 
since the expulsion of the nuns under the 
Associations Law in 1904 having all been recently 
ejected, with the solitary exception of M. Rodin, 


who has been permitted for the time being to 


retain his two magnificent studios on the first 
floor. 

The estate in all covers about 12} acres, and com- 
prises four buildings in addition to the gardens. 
Three of these buildings may be dismissed in a few 
sentences. Опе is a large and most unsightly 
chapel, next to the entrance on the right, which 
at once spoils the beauty and symmetry of 
the forecourt. Its presence there is due to the 
wholesale vandalism committed by the Dames of 
the Sacré Cœur and their priests, who seem to 
have made a point of destroying as much as they 
could of the beauty and architectural charm of 
the place during the long period of their residence 
there. Then there is a smaller chapel erected in 
1523, now practically in ruins; and at the bottom 
of the garden 15 the large private residence of the 
Lady Superior, erected by the first Mother, 
Mme. Madeleine Sophie Lonise Barat, іп 1838, 
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which in its turn spoils the appearance of that 
end of the garden. 

Happily, however, the splendid main building 
of Gabriel pére, Royal Architect to Louis XV, 
is still intact in its main outlines. It was built 
for M. Perrin de Moras іп 1728-30. The work 
was carried out under the superintendence of 
M. Léon Aubert, and belongs to what Professor 
Blomfield calls “the French Néo-Classic " style 
of architecture. Hideous red-brick chimneys, 
alas! defile its roof to-day; but these, I am given 
to understand, will be removed, as well as such 
other anachronisms as the vacAerie іп the garden. 

Like most of the noble houses of its period, 
the main building is approached by a spacious 
forecourt, or cour d'honneur, leading direct from 
the entrance to a flight of steps in the central 
pavilion of the honse. This forecourt has since 
been divided by a transverse wall with entrance 
gateway, through which you get but a partial view 
of the fine fagade. To the right and left of the 
entrance there were originally a number of inner, 
or basse, courts; those on the right provided 
stables for thirty-three horses and eight coach- 
houses and lei to the great kitchens of the 
establishment. ‘These were purposely separated 
from the main building so as not to offend the 
of the aristocrats who were 


olfactory nerves 
frequent guests at the mansion. They were, 


however, connected with the basement by a series 
of passages, which in turn led bv a special stair- 
case to the grand salle-à-manger and other parts 
of the ground floor. The basse-courts on the 
other side of the entrance were added by the 
Duchess of Maine, and provided accommodation for 
the officers of her househo'd. Her grace, who was 
the widow of Armand Louis, Duc du Maine, one 
of the Bourbon princes, leased the house for life 
from the widow of de Moras—1737 to 1752. Тһе 
Duchess also made various other alterations inside 
the house (to be referred to later), but did not 
destroy the beautiful proportions of the grand 
salons. On this same side also the old grille 
leading to the gardens still remains, the sleeping 
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apartments of the officers mentioned having be- 
come part of the Hótel Vendóme, next to the 
Biron, but now fallen into desuetude. 

According to the plans given in Blondel's 
“ L'Histoire de l'Architecture Francaise ” (1752-6) 
the basse-courts on the right меге entered 
by a gate supported on either side by fluted 
columns. These columns still exist, but the stables 
are removed, while the kitchens and general dis- 
position of the basement have been altered out 
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(From Blondel) 


of all recognition since the house became a 
convent. 

We learn from Blondel that the first owner, 
de Moras, was the son of a barber from Languedoc 
who had become a millionaire at the early age of 
twenty-six by successfully following the specula- 
tions of John Law, of Lauriston, for a time 
Controller-General of Finance in France. Like 
many another of his kind, de Moras desired to build 
himself /a plus superbe maison qu'il y ait dans Paris, 
and from all accounts he seems to have succeeded. 
The exterior of the mansion 15 severe, devoid of 
embellishment, and the interior was decorated in a 
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somewhat pretentious, not to say pompous, style. 
Around the house on three sides was a terrace 
which was designed to serve as a lounge in front 
of the rooms on the garden side, while on the 
rear side it leads down to a lawn, and so to the 
great girden. 

Both the front and rear façades consist of three 
projecting (avant-corps) pavilions, those at the 
rear being much more ambitious in sculptural 
ornamentation and design than in front, this 
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having been evidently the show side of the house. 
Both on the garden and on the court side two 
wings flank the central pavilion, but the end 
pavilions on the garden side differ from those in 
front by having only single windows on each floor 
—there are but two floors, as was customary with 
large mansions of this period. Blondel calls at- 
tention to the difference, explaining that the 
rounded piers were inserted on this side to give a 
more pleasing effect from within ; but he considered 
that it detracted from the exterior appearance of 
the house. The arcades on the first floor are not 
treated with more success, nor is the grand 
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balcony in front of the central avant-corps to be 
commended. It would have been more in keep- 
ing with the whole had the architect contrived a 
projection suitable to the exterior balconies. 

On entering the house the first feeling is one of 
disappointment at the apparent smallness of the 
grand vestibule, of which the chroniclers make so 
much. But this is due to the alterations that 
have taken place. Instead of the fine space which 
formerly led right through the great salon into 
the garden, the hall was closed up on the court 
side by the Duchess of Maine, because the open 
arcades made it too cold for use in winter: 
further, she had a door placed between it and the 
salon, thus turning the vestibule into a waiting- 
room for liveried servants and others conveying 
messages from distinguished personages. And at 
а later date the nuns blocked up the hall with 
great wooden columns covered with plaster. 

To the visitor in search of fine architecture, 
however, the large rooms of the first and ground 
floors are the real but. Here Gabriel produced 
his finest work. For information as to the 
original embellishments of the rooms we have to 
turn again to Blondel, who, after recording his 
approval of the noble proportions of the two 
floors, goes on to speak of the ornamentation, the 
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exquisite mural carvings and superb mirrors, all 
of which have been removed by the convent 
authorities. These, says Blondel, combine to 
make the Hotel Biron ‘‘ one of the most perfect 
specimens of French classical architecture of our 
day." He is equally warm in his appreciation of 
the taste and judgment displayed by Gabriel in 
laying out the immense garden, with its parterres, 
shady nooks, etc. 

The two main floors of the mansion each com- 
prise eleven spacious chambers, the most impor- 
tant of those on the ground floor being the two 
grand cabinets, ballroom, the historic dining- 
room, and the state bedchambers. Тһе dining- 
room was to the left of the entrance hall. It was 
originally used by de Moras (who lived but a year 
to enjoy the fruits of his great wealth) as an 
entertainment salon, but was turned by the 
Duchess of Maine into a second ante-room, this 
alteration being one of the many made during the 
twelve years she occupied the house, which was 
known in her day as the “ Hóte! du Maine." 

Ascending by the grand staircase we find the 
rooms on the première to be in keeping with those 
on the rez-de-chaussée, the four principal apart- 
ments being of princely proportions, and admir- 
ably adapted for decoration. 
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With regard to the gardens, which it 16 рго- 
posed to throw open to the public when the 
restoration is complete (they are at present in a 
shocking state of neglect and decay), it may be 
noted that as originally designed a magnificent 
stretch of lawn ran right back to the Rue de 
Babylone parallel with the Кие de Varenne. 
Smaller gardens and cunningly-designed beds 
were worked along the side parallel with the 
kitchen garden; the central portion is occupied 
by a fine broad walk, and the paths on either side 
were ornamented with trees along the borders 
from one end of the garden to the other. Figures 
and fountains complete these parterres іп the 
original design, but the figures have all dis- 
appeared. At the further end of the garden are 
more groves, ornamental bushes and shrubs, 
which in their turn lead at the other end to the 
flower-beds where, in his day, the famous Duc de 
Biron, Marshal of France, grew as much as 
£8,000 worth of tulips at one time! This part 
of the garden is now shut off, being occupied by 
the residence of the late Lady Superior of the 
convent referred to above. Іп the near future it 
will be taken for a lycée for young girls. 

This garden has no parallel in the heart of 
London, its nearest prototype in the past having 
been the great garden that ran from the back of 
Northumberland House to the Thames, which 
was swept away when Northumberland Avenue 
and the Embankment were constructed. 

To the left of the flower-garden is the kitchen- 
garden, the produce of which was so great that it 
supplied half the markets of Paris with its fruit 
and vegetables. Here were planted some of the 
first peaches, apricots, and nectarines when they 
came to Europe. Indeed, M. F. d'Andigné, in his 
report to the Commission Municipale du Vieux 
Paris, tells us that the Duc de Kiron employed no 
fewer than eighty gardeners, many of whom made 
fortunes and retired comfortably into private life. 
Between the two gardens stands a wall more than 
600 ft. in length, upon which every kind of wall- 
fruit then known was cultivated. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to state the 
very different prices this historic mansion fetched 
during the course of its existence. The Duchess of 
Maine first obtained possession of the house from 
the de Moras family as a tenant for life for the 
sum of 150,000 livres. At her death it reverted to 
Mme. de Moras, who sold it to the Duc de Biron 
for half a million. The last hereditary owner, 
the Duke's niece by marriage, the Duchesse de 
Béthune-Charost, handed it over to the Congre- 
gation of the Sacré Coeur for 365,000 francs, it 
being assessed at that time at between 12,000,000 
and 15,000,000 francs! The price paid to-day 1s 
8,000,000 francs, just two-thirds of its value ninety 
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years ago, and it 1s safe to assume that the State 
have made a good bargain; for, when restored and 
thoroughly put in order, the Hétel Biron cannot 
fail to attract many thousands of visitors from 
France and other parts of the world. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
ОҒ ARCHITECTURE-LXXIII 


No one has ever attempted to deny the mani- 
fold influence of material on design—how certain 
modes of construction are suggested as suitable 
and others eliminated as unsuitable by certain 
materials, how ornaments and mouldings become 
carelessly flamboyant or austere at the dictate of 
material, more than by any mere act of volition. 
Although modern science has somewhat blunted 
this susceptibility to material, although nothing 
comes amiss to the omniscience of the modern 
architect, it was not always thus. There was 
more Art if less Science! Yet, at the same time, 
obvious and necessary as are the influences of 
material on design, they аге not everything. We 
are apt to lay too much stress on them. For 
example, it is not the difference between granite 
and marble that makes the difference between 
Egyptian and Greek, nor the difference between 
marble and the sand- and lime-stones that makes 
the difference between Greek and mediaeval archi- 
tecture. Time has bit deeply into ancient 
monuments, has riven in sunder the eternal 
granite, has torn apart and eaten away the smooth 
surface of the marble columns of Greece, and 
worked havoc among the aspiring piles of Gothic 
buildings; so that it seems impossible to associate 
those styles of architecture with other than the 
materials through which they, in some manner, 
achieved their peculiar distinction. The gleaming 
beauty of that great house wherein Athené dwelt 
in solitary splendour, the monstrousness of the 
pillared halls of Thebes, Luxor, Karnac, the airy 
grace of a northern cathedral, seem only attain- 
able through the several and customary materials 
of which they were always built. And although 
the Greeks sometimes, as in Sicily, built their 
temples with a rough stone, or the Egyptians 
used limestone in place of their granite, they 
could not change the style of their building. 
Their forms had been fixed long ago by their 
functions. 

In England, a variety of materials has stamped 
a variety of styles of building—a Roman feeling 
of bigness has crept into St. Albans Abbey to- 
gether with the Roman bricks. Counties where 
stone is found have their own type of building, 
just as those which were obliged to use brick have 
theirs. Again, flint and chalk, timber and plaster, 
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OLD BONE MILL, HARNHAM, SALISBURY: EAST ELEVATION AND DETAILS 


NOTE:~ Ohe leading 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


dictated other treatments. So that in England 
there is an infinite variety which nothing can 
stale. 

The old Bone Mill at Harnham, near Salisbury, 
is a most delightful example of diaper work; not, 
be it understood, as this work is sometimes done— 
with mechanical precision—but built somewhat 
irregularly, as the stones were large or small, and 
with a corresponding increase in interest as the 
eye is continually surprised by some unexpected 
and curious juxtaposition of flintand stone. This 
quality, which gives, more even than the mellow- 
ing effect of years, a texture so interesting that 
mere building often passes into architecture, can 
scarcely be achieved to-day. Whether it be that 
nothing short of a vital tradition, which inspires all 


workmen alike with one aim, can do this it is difficult 
to say. About the diversification of these walls and 
all similar work there is no logical arrangement 
of which the mind can get hold. It seems as if 
they happened. And the modern architect must 
either design and set out squares of flint and 
stone geometricilly, or else consciously devise 
them in the haphazard way of old work. Тһе first 
method is not to be recommended, and only with 
great pains can the consciousness be eliminated 
from the other, when it may be successful. Of 
course, the real method is to employ an old country 
builder if he can be found, who would do it in some 
half-forgotten traditional manner. Іп this way 
only, that kindly human feeling will be got into the 
stone, making it almost sentient. Ј. M. W. Н. 
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NEW EXAMINATION HALL FOR THE ROYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
QUEEN SQUARE. BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C.: DETAIL OF ENTRANCE AND LOWER PORTION OF FACADE 


ANDREW М. PRENTICE, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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NEW EXAMINATION HALL, QUEEN 
SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY 


QUEEN SQUARE, Bloomsbury, is а half- 
forgotten space in West-Central London. It can 
be entered from all four sides, the streets that 
lead up to it from Theobald’s Road presenting 
rather pathetic examples of houses fallen from a 
once prosperous estate. The square itself has the 
appearance of a somewhat faded glory, more par- 
ticularly by reason of the intrusion of public 
buildings into what was originally an exclusively 
domestic haven. The Italian Hospital occupies 
most of the south side, and an ear and throat 
hospital has been built on the east side. On the 
west side, centrally placed, is the New Examina- 
tion Hall of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, recently completed from designs by 
Mr. Andrew М. Prentice, F.R.I.B.A. This 
building was designed to supersede the examina- 
tion hall and premises for the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund on the Victoria Embankment. 
It hasa very high facade, and as the trees in the 
square grow right over the roadway it has been 
found impossible to get a satisfactory photograph 
of the entire front. The two views showing the 
lower portion of the facade and a detail of the 
upper part suffice, however, in conjunction with 
the perspective view, to give a fairly complete 
representation of the work. 

It will be seen that the ground-floor storey is 
arcaded and carried out in stone, while the storeys 
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NEW EXAMINATION HALL, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY : 
DETAIL OF UPPER PART OF FACADE 


above are executed in brickwork. Wide stone 
pilasters and a strong cornice frame in the windows 
of the first, second, and third floors, and at the 
top floor level some well-designed stone vases 
and decorative carving add а touch of richness to 
the building. 

The main entrance leads into а vestibule 
vaulted in plaster, with secretary's office, clerks' 
office, and porter's office to the right and a large 
committee-room to the left; in the latter is the 
chimneypiece illustrated on page 158; it is of wood 
painted white with a marble surround to the fire- 
grate. А corridor runs at right angles to the 
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entrance vestibule and extends on either side 
around a large waiting-hall which is lighted from 
the rear by three windows enlivened by some 
coats-of-arms in stained glass. From the corridor 
around the waiting-hall access is given to the 
staircases and lifts on either side that serve the 
upper floors and the basement. Cloak-rooms and 
accommodation for the caretaker are provided in 
the basement, general examination rooms on the 
first and second floors, physical, anatomical, and 
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chemical examination rooms on the third floor, 
while the fourth and fifth floors are occupied by 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Holland & Наппеп, of Bloomsbury. 
The Portland stone was supplied and fixed by 
Mr. F. J. Barnes, and the facing bricks were 
supplied by Messrs. Thomas Lawrence. The 
stone and wood carving and the enriched plaster- 
work was executed by Mr. Gilbert Seale. The 
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Waiting Hall, Ground Floor 


NEW EXAMINATION HALL, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
ANDREW М. PRENTICE, Е.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT 
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NEW EXAMINATION HALL, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON : 
VIEW OF STAIRCASE FROM SMALL EXAMINATION ROOM 
ANDREW М. PRENTICE, Е.К.1.В.А.. ARCHITECT 
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wood-block flooring (of teak) was laid by Messrs. 
the Excellence Wood Block Flooring Co., on 
their patent dovetailed groove system. Lifts 
were supplied by Messrs. К. Waygood & Co., Ltd.; 
they include electric passenger and goods lifts, 
and a hand lift. The exterior electric-light 
fitings are by Messrs. Spital & Clark, and the 
interior fittings by Messrs. Strode & Co., who 
also executed the electric wiring. Тһе door fur- 
niture was supplied by Messrs. Charles Smith, 
Sons & Co., Ltd. Among other sub-contractors 


were the following :— 


Asphalt work, Wm. Salter, Edwards & Co.; tiles to cloak-rooms, 
Martin Van Straaten ; plumbing and sanitary work, Matthew Hall & Co. ; 
terrazzo flooring, Burke & Со. ; leaded lights, Farmiloe & Co. ; wrought- 
iron balcony and entrance gates, Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; heating апа 
ventilating, James Boyd & Sons. 
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HARROW AND WEALDSTONE STATION (LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY) 


GERALD С. HORSLEY, F.R.J.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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NEW STATIONS AT HARROW AND 
PINNER 


IN the new stations at Harrow and Pinner 
Mr. Horsley has produced two very pleasing build- 
ings. Each is developed from a straightforward 
plan comprising a good-sized booking-hall, with 
cloak-room and storage for bicycles adjoining, and 
the usual conveniences. 

The Harrow station is built on the Wealdstone 
side of the line, and is part ofthe enlargement of 
the whole station buildings. A large luggage and 
foot bridge has been built by the railway company 
across the line, and this gave an opportunity for 
the addition of the tower, which contains the 
lift and its machinery as well as the clock. 
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HARROW AND WEALDSTONE STATION (LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY) 
GERALD C. HORSLEY, Е.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT 
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PINNER STATION 
GERALD C. HORSLEY, F.R.L.B.A., ARCHITECT 


The booking hall has a domed light centrally 
placed. 

The Pinner building is also part of a general 
enlargement scheme, and here again the booking- 
hall is lofty and constructed with a coved ceiling. 

The buildings are carried out in Portland stone 
and red brick with green slate roofs. 

Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., of Lambeth, were 
the general contractors for the Harrow station, 
and Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., for the 
Pinner station. Bricks for both were supplied by 
Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Sons, and lifts by 
Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd. The stone- 
carving was executed by Messrs. W. Aumonier & 
Son, and the clocks were installed by the Syn- 
chronome Clock Co. 


THE MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
NEWTOWN, NORTH WALES 


HosPiTAL work in Newtown has been carried on 
for several years in temporary premises overlook- 
ing the Severn. The new building has been erected 
on a site across the river just outside the town. 

The infirmary is the outcome of a limited com- 
petition, and has been built from the design of 
Мг. Hastwell Grayson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
Messrs. Shepheard & Bower—all of Liverpool 
—joint architects. There is accommodation for 
twenty beds in four wards, an operating theatre, 
an outpatients' department, and a board-room. 
Adjoining, but separate from the outpatients' 
department, is a tuberculosis dispensary, the gift 
of the chairman of the Welsh National Crusade 
against Consumption, and intended to be worked 
by and under the control of the Welsh National 
Committee. Іп spite of its somewhat sonorous 
name, the Newtown Infirmary is little more than 
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a cottage hospital. It serves a beautiful county, 
but one of the poorest and most thinly populated 
in Wales, and could not have been built without 
most liberal help from Mr. David Davies, M.P., 
and his family. The total cost was between 
£5,000 and £6,000, not including the value of 
the site—a gift from Mr. E. Powell. The cottage 
character has been maintained as far as possible, 
both externally and internally. The fittings are 
simple. Trunks and ducts, always difficult to 
keep clean and generally forgotten, are nearly 
eliminated. Rustic bricks made with an excellent 
variation of colour have been used externally. 
They were supplied by Messrs. Wilson & 
Williams, of Buckley. What little stone there is 
came from Grinshill. The ward windows, except 
those under the verandas, were supplied and 
fixed by the Chaddock Co., whose patent allows 
the maximum volume of air to pass in and out. 
The doors to the wards and a few other rooms 
are covered with flush oiled teak, and were made 
by Messrs. J. P. White & Sons, Ltd., of Bedford. 
The flooring, partly terrazzo and partly patent 
composition, was carried out by Messrs. Art 
Pavements & Decorations, Ltd., the heating by 
Messrs. Killick and Cochran, of Liverpool, and 
the hot-water supply by Messrs. W. Griffiths & 
Sons, of Liverpool.  Messrs. John Bolding & 
Sons, Ltd., were responsible for the sanitary 
fittings. Тһе general contractors were Messrs. 
Treasure & Sons, Ltd., of Shrewsbury. 


THAMES HOUSE, LONDON, Е.С. 

IN the description of this building given in the 
August issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW it 
should have been stated that Messrs. Higgins 
& Griffiths not only supplied electric-light fittings, 
but carried out the entire electric-light installation. 
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Photo: Thomas Lewis 
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THE MONTGOMERYSHIRE INFIRMARY, NEWTOWN, NORTH WALES: VIEW OF FORECOURT 
HASTWELL GRAYSON, M.A., Е.К.1.В.А., AND SHEPHEARD & BOWER, JOINT ARCHITECTS 
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MONTCOMERYSHIRE INFIRMARY. 
NEWTOWN . NORTH WALES. 
HAST WELL CRAYSON . T.ESHEPHEARD. 6. E. BOWER. 


JOINT ARCHITECTS 
ROYAL ИМЕ BVILDING. PIER HEAD. LIVERPIDL. 
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THE LIVERPOOL 


THE proposal to provide 
Liverpool with a new Custom 
House draws attention to 
the architectural importance 
of the old building, which is 
the chief work of John Foster, 
F.R.S., a prominent architect 
at the time of the Greek 
revival. Foster, who was 
born in Liverpool about 1787, 
was the son of a builder and 
surveyor to the Corporation 
of the city. His early pro- 
fessional training was gained 
in the office of his father, and 
he afterwards studied in the 
London offices of James and 
Jeffry Wyatt. Becoming ac- 
quainted with Cockerell, he joined him in many 
expeditions for the purpose of archeological re- 
search, visiting Athens т 1810. In 1814 hereturned 
to Liverpool, to which city he was appointed archi- 
tect and surveyor as his father had been before him. 
The foundation-stone of the Custom House was 
laid on August 12th, 1828. The structure is built 
upon the site of the old dock, the original centre 
of Liverpool commerce. The filling up of the 
dock and the preparation of the surrounding area, 
now Canning Place, involved the huge sum of 
£180,000; but the conviction (falsified in the 
event) that the whole maritime business quarter 
of the city would group itself around the selected 
site apparently justified the expenditure at the 
time. The commercial quarter, however, has since 
moved steadily northward, leaving the Custom 
House isolated among warehouses and small shops 
in a comparatively useless condition. The cost of 
the building when finished (exclusive of site value, 
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etc.) was exactly £250,000. The shape of the build- 
ing on plan is that of a wide H, the longitudinal 
axis running from north-east to south-west. The 
internal planning, before the numerous modern 
alterations were made, was symmetrical, but even 
then it was far from satisfactory. There are in- 
numerable dingy ante-chambers, the intended use 
of which it is impossible to judge; staircases are 
few, and there is a total absence of lifts. Never- 
theless, the demolition of the building for these 
reasons alone would be an act of vandalism. The 
exterior, built of ** park stone" (a local freestone 
much used in Liverpool at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century), is really a fine composition, 
although it lacks the vigour and subtle gradation 
of surface that is apparent in the work of Elmes 
and Cockerell. In consequence, there is an ap- 
pearance of flatness about the design. Its shallow 
modelling, even surfaces, and delicate profiles— 
the carefully adjusted ratio of solid and void—all 
these refinements are ren- 
dered largely ineffective by an 
accumulated deposit of soot 
and grime. Foster must have 
credited his stone with the 
qualities of Athenian marble, 
and thought out his design as 
if it were to be executed in 
that material. Still, with all 
its admitted defects, the 
Liverpool Custom House is 
massive, austere, and fine in 
scale. А better site and а 
different material, and its re- 
putation would have been 
universal. The great hope of 
its salvation is that it may 
be internally reconstructed, 
and so adapted to the re- 
quirements of the present day. 
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Spirits of forty ages! be aroused, 

Appear! ye hover round impalpable, 

But felt, as is the overshadowing cloud ; 

I here appeal as to an oracle: 

Answer the invocation! dare to tell, 

Who wrought this ruin ? who aroused at last 

The slumbering Nemesis on you ? whose hands fell, 

Fate like, to crush yourselves ? your power who cast 

To dust, to teach once more the present by the past ? 
READE. 


шу HE first decade of the twentieth 
century has gone; we are 
entered upon the second. 
What are the signs to be 
read in the aspect of modern 
civic art? What lofty ideals 
are being pursued? Does 
a standard of taste promise, 
or do we propose, as a means of architectural ex- 
pression, to continue the unintelligible jargon of 
the late nineteenth century ? 

Such weighty questions need digesting by artists 
and public alike—their very nature does not per- 
mit of a direct answer; but reference to the motto 
of the late John Gibson: “ Learn well the past, 
use well the present," offers a solution of the 
problem. Meanwhile the public are awakening to 
a sense that the majority of modern buildings 
lack the convincing qualities inherent іп those of 
a past age. The thinking portion of the commu- 
nity, perplexed by the hubbub of controversy and 
dazzled by each addition to the pyrotechnic dis- 
play, turns with relief to buildings of human 
interest. In this regard it is right in obeying its 
conservative instincts; what else can be expected 
when the priests in the Temple of Art no longer 
minister the truth, and false doctrines prevail, the 
gods having withdrawn their bounty? While the 
foregoing is true of the architecture of English 
cities, it does not mean that Englishmen as a 
whole fail to appreciate a fine building or work 
of art. 

Quite recently a professor at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts said: “Тһе Classic Spirit in England 
is dead, the English architects no longer construe 
the antique theme." I am convinced, however, 
that working immediatelv beneath the surface 
there are earnest students, and upon the efforts 
of these young men, the practitioners of to- morrow, 
depends the furtherance of the Classic tradition. 
To rightly understand the meaning of the term 
** Classic Spirit" is to possess a. key to the fuller 
possibilities of academic architecture. 

In the first place it means the sinking of in- 
dividual displav in favour of a general and more 
logical course ; this can be promoted by study at 
a recognised centre of intelligence, and what better 
academy exists for the purpose than the whole 
breadth of the Classic field?  Antiquarians have 
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delved on our behalf, historians have painted 
word-pictures of the world in its adolescent stage, 
while our museums are replete with the minutiz 
of an ideal civilisation. In studying these out- 
ward signs of artistic effort we are confronted 
with something of the forceful genius which 
directed their evolution ; in short, we are brought 
into contact with. the Classic Spirit. Тһе very 
fact that the earliest of man's attempts at build- 
ing faithfully reflect the manifestations of nature 
proves the theosophic idea; gradually, from a 
crude simplicity, a rich form of art resulted, which, 
while necessarily embodying the all-pervading 
laws of nature, was nevertheless able and re- 
sourceful. In the fertile soil of Greece the Classic 
Spirit found nutrition. The Hellenes, in their 
disinterested search for perfection as well as in 
their thorough appreciation of clearness апа 
restraint, obeyed the laws governing continuity 
and permanence. They sought to render their 
creations noble and eternal. 

If Egyptian architecture portrays the unbending 
officialism of the priests which allowed of no 
deviation from precedent, that of Greece, while 
following the same immutable tenets of tradition, 
permitted the elasticity consonant with progress. 
This is one of the chief reasons why every notable 
work of Hellenistic art brings to mind the whole 
sequence of the works which preceded it; it 
appears as though the artist endeavoured to 
incorporate the charm and glory of the past into 
the work he engaged upon. It was realised that 
the foundations of the architectural pyramid were 
deeply and surely laid: no man attempted a rival 
structure, but all united to complete the one 
already in progress; stone was added to stone, 
and so tradition ensued. 

We have been accustomed to associate the true 
character of antique art with the evolution of that 
phase of Classic architecture which had its be- 
ginning in England at the hands of Inigo Jones, 
and which continued to the middle of the last 
century. Nothing could be wider of the truth. 
The standpoint we have to assume at the present 
time, in regard to the furtherance of the Classic 
theme, is quite different from that taken either by 
the school of Burlington or by the Greek enthu- 
siasts of a century ago. But it must not be over- 
looked that the present movement arises out of 
the local tradition engendered by the English 
school of Classicists, and also that an observance 
of this will materially aid the creation of a modern 
style. 

Among the meditations of Marcus Aurelius 15 
one which states: “ Those things which the 
common sort of people do admire are most of 
them such things as are very general and may 
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be comprehended under things merely natural, 
or naturally affected and qualified: as stones, 
wood, figs, vines, olives." Herein we see the 
difference which exists between the barbarously 
simple and that rich simplicity begot of intellect ; 
in other words, the gradual building-up of a 
tradition which always precedes its vitalising or 
culminating stage. Compare the renderings of 
the Classic theme at the hands of Inigo Jones 
or Sir Christopher Wren with the polished essays 
of Cockerell; the former are fine in their way, 
but they are not so truly ора Нен with the 
Classic Spirit as the latter are. 

When we give up the cult of the five Orders, 
usually interpreted in a spirit of pedantry, when 
we finally throw off the shackles of insularity in 
favour of cosmopolitanism, and, further, when we 
approach problems of architecture in a spirit of 
modernity, then, and not till then, will English 
art progress. 

Reasoning is the basis of design; not that 
stubborn form of argument demanding that every 
element shall truthfully speak of construction, but 
rather that form of logic which allows of any 
arrangement of minor parts so long as they 
punctuate the dominant idea. 

The Classic Spirit is above such trivialities as 
counterfeit reasoning. І will not go so far as to 
say that discipline in the study of the Orders 
and other features of Classic art 1s not beneficent 
to the young student; he must perforce tread 
the path others have used before him in order to 
realise the underlying principles. His secondary 
study will be to understand the interpenetration 
and fusion of motifs; to grasp the finesse and 
subtleties of the great works of architecture; to 
make himself familiar with the aspirations of 
those who evolved style throughout the ages. 
And finally, with his mind stored with this in- 
formation, and thoroughly conversant with the 
theory of architecture, to make his first attempt 
as a designer. 


DESIGN AND COMPOSITION 


Design is the offspring of imitation, emulation 
is the mother of originality. The prehistoric 
cave dwellers of Western France who shaped the 
tusk of the mammoth into а grotesque caricature 
of that monster, and in like manner who fashioned 
a dagger of reindeer horn with a hilt formed into 
a semblance of the animal, its legs doubled under 
its body and its antlers lying along the back, 
consciously began the art of design. They did 
more than merely imitate: they were original, 
and in shaping a natural object into a representa- 
tion of the chase they imparted to the weapon 
that indispensable attribute—correctness and 
svmpathy of character. The greatest fault of 
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modern art is the relative neglect of studied com- 
position. Designs, both in plan and elevation, 
no longer possess the deep qualities of latent 
geometry which formerly constituted the architec- 
tural basis. What is design but a studied unity of 
parts, the assembling into a picture of subordinate 
objects of interest, in turn supporting and accen- 
tuating the primary object of greatest interest ? 
—in architecture the patterning of a plan, the 
grouping of fenestration, the panelling of surfaces, 
the domination of a dome or cornice. The rela- 
tive merit of design, in works both great and 
small, depends on the earnestness of the artist. 
Likewise, design is the principle of the Classic 
Spirit, that sheer joyousness of living, with its 
concomitant keenness of perception, the love of 
clear-headed reasoning ; it is reluctant to deviate 
from the well-tried path, it clings to the mantle 
of tradition. 

To-day the number of architects who are 
entitled to rank as composers аге few. Іп these 
decadent years we are too prone to worship at the 
shrine of passing fashion. We rush out into the 
street and seize upon the latest idea. We have 
neither the eyes to see nor the power to discrimi- 
nate between the real and the evanescent. True 
artistic impulse 16 sleeping. 

Although design is founded on natural laws, 
thousand of years have changed our outlook; we 
now view nature focused ina mirror. The com- 
plex character of mcdern conditions no longer 
allows us to build with the barbarous simplicity of 
uncivilised beings, neither can we hope to live 
again the lives of the Athenians. We have long 
since forsaken the primitive age, we cannot go 
directly back to nature; but we can and must 
study the rich simplicity to be found in the arts 
of the Classic world, for the very conditions which 
produced them approximate to the conventions 
of to-day. We need to study and perfect the 
principles ruling intellectual architecture: to 
assimilate the laws of symmetry,  axiality, 
harmony, and balance: to appreciate the value of 
style, and, what is of paramount importance, to 
fully understand the impartation of character. 

Character and style are among the subtleties of 
artistic endeavour, and a knowledge of both is 
essential for a work of art of the first degree. A 
factory for the manufacture of woollen goods must 
bear the impress of its purpose in every line; a 
round-house for storing locomotive engines must 
possess something of the character of the machines 
at rest; a church should be a sermon in the con- 
crete; a bank should inspire confidence; and so 
through the whole category. 

But it may well be asked, How 16 character to 
be revealed? Why can't we continue in the old 
groove? Is not architecture primarily an art of 
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building? What better than to dress it up in 
tawdry finery, fruity festoons in season, laurel 
bands and bonbons in stone? Ex nihilo mhil 
fit ; the sham methods enunciated above no longer 
hold good ; we have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. The simplicity of Georgian 
architecture made special appeal to minds 
escaping from the thraldom of smug Victorianism. 
Their Gothic confessors had forbidden intercourse 
with paganism; but here was something not 
quite heathen, something which had escaped from 
the Gothic fold and which might be reclaimed. 
For a time a spasmodic outburst of a pseudo 
Queen Anne style gained adherents; they 
whispered among themselves, *'Hush! this is 
Classic." Then followed another version, 
* Hush! Georgian, it is so frightfully easy." It 
was easy, fatally easy, and architecture conceived 
with facility is always bad. 

If the practice of the arts has fallen upon evil 
days in this country, the same remark applies 
to the prevailing conditions on the Continent. 
France, for centuries the academy of Europe, is 
allowing the Classic Spirit to be usurped by base 
modern tendencies; the exponents of architecture 
—and they are legion—no longer practise the 
intellectual style of their forbears; the school of 
Duc, Duban, and Labrouste is ignored for the 
fooleries of the Grand Palais; the ornamental 
excrescences of the Gare d' Orleans have captured 
the imagination of the present generation. For 
ourselves the reticence of the Anglo-Saxon is our 
safeguard. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, during the evolution of the Rocaille, we 
alone of the nations kept our heads, and in a 


great measure the refined English style assisted 


the finest phase of French contemporary archi- 
tecture. Now, with the establishment of the 
British School at Rome, we can look to the future 
with hope, because the importance of the Classic 
Spirit to modern architectural development 15 at 
length receiving attention. Х. 


BOOKS 
THE COLE MANUSCRIPTS 


THE extent to which architectural history 15, or 
may become, indebted to the gentle art of the 
collector has been at sundry times amply demons- 
trated—never very much more strikingly, perhaps, 
than in the results that Mr. J. A. Gotch and Mr. 
Harrison Townsend have lately reveiled before 
the K.I.B.A. of their examination of various 
hoarded treasures of architectural drawings. А 
notable collector of documents—casually rather 
than specifically architectural—was the Kev. 
William Cole, who, born in 1714 апа dying 
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іп 1782, must have spent a large portion of his 
life, and probably all the leisure of his maturity, 
in getting together, arranging, and annotating the 
papers which have been thought worthy of house- 
room in the British Museum, and to which the 
index which has been published by Mr. George 
J. Gray fills 170 pages. Statutes, charters, ex- 
tracts from registers, epitaphs, leases, and miscel- 
laneous notes and memoranda such as nowadays 
one would clip from newspapers, include or are 
interspersed with many references that, as entered 
in the index, promise more or less of architectural 
ог at least of archaeological interest; and it is 
chiefly on this account that we feel justified in 
calling attention here to Mr. Gray’s index, to 
which an interesting portrait of Mr. Cole is pre- 
fixed. 


“Index to the Contents of the Cole Manuscripts in the 
British Museum” By George J. Gray. With a Portrait of 
Cole. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. Price 155. net. 
9 in. by 6 rp. 


PRACTICAL DESIGN 


THE analysis of ornament, the development of 
pattern, and similar matters connected with design, 
have already been dealt with so extensively that 
one is rather wearied by seeing very much the 
same sort of thing done over again in a new book. 
Some such criticism may be made in respect of 
the book under review, or, rather, against that 
portion of it (about one-fifth) which is devoted to 
“plant form as the basis of ornament " : for the 
book sets out to give students some idea of the 
practical requirements, limitations, and possibilities 


CARTOON FOR LEADED LIGHT, BY. J. F. HOGAN k 
(From “ Modern Practical Design") 
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which have to be taken into account when de- 
signing wall-papers, textiles, pottery, stained 
glass, jewellery, and a thousand other things that 
have to be translated into craftwork. Тһе author's 
dictum in Chapter IV is that the most reasonable 
position for the writer of a text-book on design is 
to proceed upon the assumption that the student 
knows nothing; but, in going back to the first 
chapter, we hardly see the necessity of explaining 
that ‘‘ the flower is that portion of the plant con- 
taining the organs of reproduction," and that, 
аз a subsidiary function, it is “the culmination 
of Nature's ecstasy,” “beautifying the earth.” 
But, setting aside this matter, we can proceed 
profitably through the book, and find set forth in 
its pages a lucid account of the processes involved 
in the practical work of the craftsman: every 
chapter being well illustrated. Тһе author's 
range extends over a field varied enough to em- 
brace woodcarving and dress-embroidery, stained 
glass and fashion-plates, book-covers, fans and 


COPPER REPOUSSÉ PANEL 
BY HAROLD STABLES 


(From ** Modern Practical Design ") 


lace, and posters, and, consequently, we can only 
expect to find the main points about each, it being 
intended that the student shall turn to special 
treatises on the separate subjects in the event of 
full information being required. Тһе author has 
chiefly in view the examinations of the Board of 
Education, and, being himself both an able 
designer and well practised in the art of instruc- 
tion, he has been enabled to set down, in a small 
compass, all the main principles and processes 
connected with modern practical design. The 
book is admirably illustrated, the line drawings 
being particularly well done. Two of the illus- 
trations are here reproduced. 


* Modern Practical Design.” By С. lVoolliscroft Rhead, 
К.Е, Hon. А.Ю.С.А. Loud. London: B. T. Batsford, 
94 High Holborn. Price 75. ба. net. 8} in. by 6 in, 
240 рр. 
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BOOKS 


SMALL HOUSES 


WE are continually priding ourselves in the 
possession of the most delightful houses to be 
found in any country, and in respect to current work 
we are eager to point out the paramount position 
which English domestic architecture occupies. It 
Is disquieting, nevertheless, when we think what 
a large amount of thoroughly bad work is being 
done every day, in every town and village; we 
see it all around us, and the quantity of it makes 
the modicum of good work seem very ineffectual. 
Still, there is a steady movement in the right 
direction, and a better spirit is abroad. Тһе cry 
of late has been to go back to the countryside, 
and in garden cities especially there has been a 
mistaken idea of building cottages which can be 
considered little better than playthings—and often 
ridiculous ones at that; indeed, so flagrantly ill- 
adapted to urban needs have these cottages been 
that a fresh movement has struck out towards 
Georgian models, with far better results. Апа 
all these attempts have been largely influenced by 
contemporary publications. There has been а 
veritable shower of books filled with illustrations 
and particulars of small houses, and to the already 
long list have now to be added the four under 
review. Of these the most imposing is Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams's. Strictly speaking it is not a new 
book, being a second edition of a volume issued 
eight years ago, but it has been so largely altered 
as to appear quite fresh. Like others of its kind, 
it presents a large number of plates—eighty-three— 
of small houses by various well-known architects, 
but in this case they have not been gathered 
together haphazard. They represent one parti- 
cular class of cottage. Work by Mr. Dawber, 
Mr. Brierley, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Good- 
hart- Rendel, and other capable architects is pre- 
sented, as well as a number of small houses by 
the author, while the descriptive matter discusses 
the planning of cottages and the details of their 
equipment. Originally the illustrations were from 
drawings only, but in the new edition a number 
of photographic plates are given; these are a 
great improvement, the drawings being very un- 
convincing. 

Messrs. Seth-Smith and Munro's ‘“ Ideal De- 
signs for Houses" has a more commercial look 
about it. The book shows, in fact, a series of 
drawings of houses to be erected on St. George's 
Hill, Weybridge, by Mr. Tarrant. They are of a 
good type on the whole, and have been carefully 
planned. Messrs. Tubbs & Messer, Messrs. Castle 
& Warren, Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, and the authors 
figure largely as architects. 

The third volume is another collection of per- 
spectives and plans of small houses, with a few 
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photographic illustrations. Houses at Romford 
and Hampstead are prominently represented, and 
the cost of some of them is given under the plates. 
The collection, however, is a miscellaneous one, 
and the book loses caste by having advertise- 
ment pages dispersed throughout it. 

Mr. Gordon Allen's book is of a far different 
character, being a coherent short treatise on small 
houses, with illustrations of designs by theauthor— 
certainlv a cheap book for one shilling and sixpence. 


“ Modern Cottage Architecture” Ву Maurice В. 
Adams, Б.ЮА.Р.А)/ London: D. T. Batsford, 94 High 
Holborn, W.C. Price Yos. net. 


“ Ideal Designs for Houses” By Seth-Smith & Munro. 
London: William J. Baker, 59 Carey Street, Lincoln's 
Jun, И.С. Price ys. net. 

“ Sixty Designs for Family Houses by Fifty Architects” 
London: William J. Baker, 59 Carey Street, Liucoli's 
fun, ИЛС. Price ts. net. 

“The Cheap Cottage and Small House.” 


Allen, ARA. Р.А. 
Price Ys. Od. net. 


Бу J. Gordon 
Letchworth: Garden City Press, Ltd. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATE 
LONDON | 


opinion or policy in regard to 
subjects which offer them- 
selves continually in the 
business of life there 1s bound 
to be confusion, inconsistency, 
and mischief. Тһе public 
mind is still in a chaotic condition in respect to 
the question which is the burden of these columns 
—the preservation of ancient buildings. There is 
much discursive talk in the papers, frequent meta- 
phoric holding up of hands, and even imprecations 
upon the heads of the destroyers. But the public 
has no clear lead; people are ignorant of the value 
of ancient stone, brick, and timber, and schemes 
of rebuilding and the clearing of sites are generally 
too far advanced to receive any check from pro- 
tests. The Royal Commission is scheduling the 
buildings which it is desirable to save, but who 
among the general public is in the habit of turning 
to the findings of Royal Commissions ? And even 
here they might look in vain. The work of the 
Commission will take a quarter or perhaps half 
a century to complete, and meanwhile monuments 
die daily, besides which the date limit of 1700 
refuses shelter or protection to a vast number of the 
later works, the loss of which would be a national 
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calamity. Personally we are little іп favour of 
the multiplication of Government departments, but 
it is possible that until the Commission assumes 
that dignity, or until it creates the necessity for 
a department whose duties will be exclusively with 
our national memorials, we shall find that the 
ordinary man will not realise the А В C of the sub- 
ject. It will, at any rate, be agreed that a depart- 
ment armed with official powers is more useful in 
preventing evils than in ordinary productive work. 
The official mind, which is timid of enterprise, or 
which discourages development by its involved 
systems of “гей tape,” becomes, on the other 
hand, a most active agency when it 15 turned to 
the work of prohibition and restraint. Its powers, 
if limited only to the eminently official quality of 
delay, would be a godsend where the life of valu- 
able historical evidences hangs in the balance. 
As it is, we have the curious spectacle of official 
departments without any clear instructions, and 
bodies like Н.М. Office of Works divided into 
two camps, the one eager to preserve, the other 
preparing plans to destroy. We refer, of course, 
to the projected new offices for the Board of 
Trade which will involve the destruction of some 
most interesting Georgian buildings at the back 
of Inigo Jones's Banqueting House. The fault 
lies in the fact that there 1s no clearly enunciated 
policy, no recognised rule which could only be 
contravened under the pressure of great necessity. 

Is this subject of so httle importance that 
governments cannot turn their attention to it, nor 
find time to pronounce a verdict one way or 
another? There is enough sentiment—though 
often misplaced—and enough interest in the 
people at large to be turned to proper account if 
there were also a clear guidance in these matters. 
Such bodies as the Croydon County Council 
should have to show overwhelming evidence of 
necessity before they could suggest the destruction 
of Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital—so munificent 
a gift to so ungrateful a town. Even the Port of 
London should have sought high and low fora 
site that should not render necessary the banish- 
ment of the merchant houses of Catherine Court 
and its neighbouring streets. Was it really neces- 
sary іп а city as rich as London that Christ's 
Hospital should make way for the new Post 
Office, and must the Foundling Hospital fall 
because of a laudable desire for central buildings 
for the London University? Government and 
the political machine is perhaps naturally en- 
grossed with measures that appeal to the voter, 
and as long as ancient buildings are among the 
disfranchised portion. of the univers? we are 
afraid our hopes for a clear policy will have to 
wait long for fulfilment. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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ОЕ or Pleasing D. Decoration. 


One of the features which appeal most strongly to the owner or 
prospective purchaser of a heating apparatus is the decorative 
possibilities of the radiators, and with ‘‘ Ideal” Radiators, Architects 
may be sure always of the best foundation for artistic treatment. 
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e Ideal” Plain 
Two-Column Radiator. 


The symmetrical forms of “ Ideal" Radiators, the smooth even surfaces and (in the Ornamental 
patterns) the well-defined, clear-cut yet unobtrusive lines of the raised ornamentation, lend themselves 
admirably to tasteful decoration with ‘‘Ideal'’ enamels and bronzes. 
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Colour cards and illustrations of decorated radiators will be sent gladly on request. 


We make “ Ideal” Boilers and supply all accessories for Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating— 
Valves, Tools, Fittings, Registers, Ventilators, etc., etc. 


* Ideal" Ornamental 
Single-Column Radiator. 


NATIONALRADIATOR(OMPANY 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
WORKS : Agents | BAXENDALE « CO., Ltd, Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO, 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 
We give Schemes and Estimates Free for HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 


Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, &c. 


VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


and Architectural Metal Work. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


STRODE о. СО. Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


Engíneering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 


HILL & SMITH, Lta., 


BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought Metal Work 


of every description designed and 


2 — produced by trained craftsmen. 


WRITE for our BOOK on ARTISTIC METAL, 


|] Я. IN. Her D я - Ж”: showing many examples of work recently executed іп 
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Dog Grate Suite shipped to Boston, Mass., U.S.A. London: 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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PLASTER WORKERS 


Lead Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


Architectural Modellers. 


BANKART, 


AND GEORGE Р. 
49, Rathbone Place 


С. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


W 


London, 
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Gray’s Inn Road, 


s Gardens, 
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Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


A New Scholarship at Rome. 

The following are full particulars of the scheme of competitions 
for the scholarship in architecture at the British School at Rome. 
offered by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

The scholarship will be of the value of £200 per annum, and 
will be ordinarily tenable for three years. The competitions will be 
conducted by the Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome. 

The examinations will be graduated and in three stages : 

A. An open qualifying examination. 

В. A first competition, open to candidates selected in the open 
qualifying examination, to the winners of certain scholarships, and 
to candidates nominated by certain bodies. 

C. A final competition, open to not more than ten candidates 
selected from the candidates in the first competition, 

Candidates must be British subjects, and less than thirty years of 
aye at the date of entry for the final competition, which will be held 
in September, 1913. 

Candidates who have gained a place in the list of eligible candi- 
dates for the first competition, either as the result of the open 
qualifying examination or in virtue of their having obtained certain 
scholarships or of their having been nominated by certain bodies, or 
who have failed in the final competition, will be entitled to compete 
again in the first competition, until the age limit defined above has 
been reached. 

The Open Qualifying Examination. 

For this examination all British subjects under thirty will be 
entitled to enter. The subject will be set by the Faculty of Architec- 
ture, and the design is to be sent in on а double-elephant sheet. 
From candidates entering for this examination the Facultv will select 
those eligible to compete in the first competition. 


The First Competition. 

For the first competition the following candidates will be entitled 
to enter : | 

I. The candidates selected in the open qualifying examination. 

2. Winners of the R.A. Travelling Studentships and of the 
following R.I.B.A. Studentships : Soane Medallion, Tite Prize, Owen 
Jones Studentship, Ashpitel Prize, Grissell Medal. 

3. Candidates nominated bv the following bodies, with a maxi- 
mum of four from any given institution : 

a. The Royal Academy. 

ё. The Royal College of Art. 

And the following institutions "recognised" by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects : 

c. Edinburgh— The Edinburgh College of Art. 

d. Glasgow—The Glasgow School of Architecture. 

е. Liverpool—The Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
f. London—The Architectural Association of London. 

g. London— The London University School of Architecture. 

д. Manchester—The Manchester School of Architecture. 

i. Shefheld— The Sheffield University Department of Archi- 
tecture. 

4. Candidates nominated by the Allied Societies of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects іп the Colonies. 

The subject will be set by the Faculty, who will also determine 
the number and character of drawings required. 

Candidates will be allowed two months for the preparation of 
their designs, reckoned from the date of the issue of the subject with 
its conditions. 

From the candidates who have competed in the first competition 
the Faculty will select not more than ten candidates for the final 
competition. 


The Final Competition. 


The subject for this competition will be set by the Faculty, and 
will be announced in the room on the opening of the first sitting of 
the competitors. Thecompetition will be held “en loge” in London. 
It will begin at ıo a.m. оп a Monday morning and continue till 1 p.m. 
on the Saturday of the second week following. 

Competitors will be required on the first day to make a sketch 
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design which shall be covered with a sheet of tracing paper sealed 
down in the compartment by the Moderator at the end of the 
trst day. 

In their finished designs the competitors must adhere generally 
to the idea of the sketch design. 

The Faculty will select the successful candidate for the Commis- 
sioners’ election. 

Further Particulars. 

The subject for the open qualifying examination will be announced 
this autumn. The last date on which designs for this examination 
сап be received will be January 20th, 1913. The date of the first 
competition will be March 15 to May 15th, 1913. Тһе date of 
the final competition will be September 15th to October 4th, 1913. 
It is the intention of the Faculty of Architecture to arrange the 
announcement of subjects for the open qualifying examination and 
for the first competition so as to enable students in the Dominions 
to have the same time for the preparation of their designs as the 
students at home. 

The hon. general secretary of the scheme is Mr. Evelyn Shaw, 
at the office of the British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

* * * 
Truth and Untruth in Architecture. 

A generation ago Ruskin, in the ' Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
laid down the principle that truth should be observed in all good 
architecture, but he found difficulty in drawing the line between 
reprehensible and excusable architectural falsehood. Nevertheless, 
the idea of truth as a principle in architecture still survives, some- 
what expanded into the idea of “ sincerity,” the belief that not only 
should the structure and decoration of a building be what they 
seem to be, but that both structure and decoration should express 
the purpose for which the building is used, and the functions of its 
various parts. Thus, says Mr. John Beverley Robinson, Professor 
of Architecture at Washington University, a dome should not be 
placed on top of a building that has no great central hall within, to 
which the dome serves as covering, and of which it is the 
æsthetic indication. In brief, the exterior should be the 
natural, almost necessary, outgrowth of the interior, as the in- 
terior is the outgrowth of the uses to which the building is to be 
put : and the parts of the structure in detail should have a structural, 
as well asan zesthetic, function to fulfil. All of which is true enough, 
with some reservations. 

Besides the utilitarian aspect of architecture, in which the 
essential requirement is that a building must serve its purpose, 
from an wsthetic point of view there are two considerations ; first, it 
must be pleasing to the eye ; and second, it must not offend the 
judgment. Both of these are variable quantities. The greatest 
works of architecture in all ages have been built largely to be looked 
at. What are all the towers of the Middle Ages for? Some few ot 
them for defence, but of the rest what can we say—to hang bells in ? 
But many Renaissance churches have bells in some unnoticeable cor- 
ner which seem to serve their purpose as well as if they were т a tower. 
Moreover, if we must have bells in a tower, why should we have 
two towers, as is so often the case in medizval churches and as is 
still seen to-day ? One of the towers must be superfluous. Whether 
one or two, how can we justify a spire on top of the towers, an un- 
deniable superfluity ? Or, to pass to another matter, what shall we 
say of the great, stone-vaulted ceilings that were the crowning glory 
of Gothic architecture ? They were begun in an effort to make а 
fireproof basilica, but before they were developed to perfection a 
separate wooden roof over them was found necessary, leaving the 
vault and the flying buttresses that sustain it a piece of pure 
theatricalism. 

То go still further back to the masters of the world in art, the 
Greeks, what justification was there for the peristyle of great columns 
wherewith thev encompassed their more important temples? That 
the service of the gods did not depend upon a peristyle is shown by 
the number of temples that had none. ‘The peristyle was built, like 
the Gothic spire, chiefly to be looked at. Ко doubt, having con- 
structed it, the people could walk in it, conduct processions in it ; but 
they got along without it very well in innumerable cases. Why not 
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in all ? And in detail the Greek temple is as much open to criticism, 
if we are disposed to criticise. А cornice is constructively the edge 
of a roof, intended to throw the rain-water clear of the building, and 
the Greeks so used it at the sides of a building ; but they carried it 
up the slope of the roof as well, where it was not of any use. Or, if 
we let that pass, what shall we say of the horizontal piece of cornice 
that they carried across under it, forming the triangular pediment ? 
They used it as a shelf on which to put statues, and, as such, one 
would think that they would at least have made it strong 
enough to hold the statues. Recent investigations show 
that they did not—that the weight of the statues was taken 
by iron supports fixed in the wall of the pediment behind 
them. Тһе truth is that these cornices, and alinost all cornices 
since, including those of the Strozzi and Farnese palaces, were built 
simply for appearance, and they undeniably look well. Тһе same 
is true of most intermediate cornices, string courses, and base 
courses. They are used because they look well Their utility 
constructively is only fancied ; a plain, flat wall where there is no 
offset would serve the purpose better. 


The only conclusion is that it will not do to be too hasty in laying 
down general principles, nor to allow ourselves to become arbitrary 
in advocating our ideas. Truthful construction, expressive design, 
may be admirable ; but if a little untruth, a little less expression; 
make the result more admirable, why not use them ? 


ж 


Acquisitions of Metalwork at the Victoria апа 
Albert Museum. 


We note that several'acquisitions of considerable importance have 
recently been made in the Department of Metalwork, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Ас the recent Tayler sale five objects of great 
rarity and beauty were secured. ОҒ these the most noticeable is a 
small pendant reliquary in the form of a plaque with a figure of 
St. Catherine in brilliant translucent enamel on silver, set in a silver- 
gilt frame. It is probably the work of a craftsman of Cologne in 
the late fourteenth century. An Elizabethan tazza, also purchased at 
the same sale, is in silver-gilt ; the foot is finely repoussé and chased 
with masks and groups of fruit ; the bowl is engraved with arabesque 
foliage and has a raised boss in the centre which is decorated with 
the head of a warrior. It bears the London hall-mark for 1564-65, 
and the design shows the influence of the German craftsmen who 
were working in England during the sixteenth century. 

Of the three examples of Continental silver purchased at the 
Taylor sale the most important is a reliquary of silver-gilt elaborately 
chased. Тһе panels on its base are decorated with foliage, and оп 
two of them are heads which may possibly be portraits of the donors. 
This reliquary is a magnificent example of the best period of Spanish 
work in silver, the first half of the sixteenth century ; and the maker's 
mark beneath the foot appears to connect it with the celebrated Arphe 
family of silversmiths. Тһе other two examples of Continental silver 
acquired are a French incense-boat of the fifteenth century of graceful 
outline and a silver-gilt cup and cover of about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The foot of the latter bears the Strassburg mark, 
and it is valuable not only for its own beauty of design and work- 
mans hip, but also for comparison with English work of the period. 

Of the objects acquired otherwise than at the Taylor sale, the 
most important is а salt-cellar of 1664, which was formerly on loan 
in the Museum and is well known to collectors. It is square on plan, 
with an elevation somewhat in the form of an hour-glass, and has 
four scrollwork arms projecting from the upper surface. Plain salt- 
cellars of a similar type are in the possession of Winchester College, 
the Clothworkers Company, and the Corporation of Portsmouth ; 
but the example acquired by the museum is distinguished from them 
bv its decoration of acanthus foliage which is carried out in the rich 
style of the Restoration period. It represents the last form of the 
ceremonial salt-cellar which was finally to disappear before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The Department has also acquired a pair of candlesticks of 
silver, cast and chased, which bear the Paris mark for 1714-15, and 
are examples of the finest work of the time. These new acquisitions 
are exhibited for the present in the West Hall, Room 48. 
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Two chests recently added to the collection of ironwork are 
exhibited in Room 21 (A). The first is entirely of iron, of very 
unusual form and decoration, possibly Flemish work of the first half 
of the sixteenth century ; the second of wood with wrought-iron 
mounts, dated 1716, a typical example of a Westphalian chest. 

* ых ж 
The ‘‘Loge’’ System Indicted. 

The “Loge” system of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, now 
adopted by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects in America, was the 
subject of an indictment at the Annual Convention of the American 
Society of Architects held towards the latter end of last year. Mr. 
Marshall, a member attending at the Convention, said: “ The 
‘Loge’ system may produce good draughtsmen, but that is not the 
way high art is going to be done. The point I wish to make is—one 
cannot do anything really valuable in this world without thoroughly 
assimilating a problem, and if we assimilate a wrong thing by con- 
stantly paying attention to a thing very wrong or very bad, we 
actually warp and dwarf mental development. That is what happens 
if we take a bad plan and work over it two or three months. Of 
course, the system itself isn’t anything new. We got it straight from 
Paris. The proposition to educate an architect is not quite a 
hundred years old ; if even a hundred years old it would be perfectly 
preposterous to think that human beings in that hundred years could 
devise a perfect method of educating an architect. Why should 
we assume that the method devised to meet the special conditions 
in Paris should necessarily be the perfect method for us? The fault 
I see is the tendency to produce splendid draughtsmen, clever 
business men, and to kill the artists.” 

After ‘some further discussion, the whole question was neatly 
summarised by Dr. Lorch, who said : ** It seems to me the essential 
thing in Mr. Marshall’s suggestion was this: that most of these 
men who took this examination had not had enough mental training 
to give them that power of analysis which belongs to the educated 
man. A lot of these boys come to think they are educated men, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are merely draughtsmen. It seems 
to me that is the situation we have got to face. We cannot afford, 
the Institute cannot afford, and no educated body of men can afford, 
to stand for a one-sided training in architecture. That is what I 
think they get. А man has got to be something more than a 
draughtsman ; he has got to be ableto carry a problem through from 
beginning to end and see the completed result when he starts.” 


* ж ж 
Gresham College. 


The foundation stones of the new Gresham College, at the 
corner of Gresham Street and Basinghall Street, E.C., have been 
ceremonially laid. Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A., City Surveyor, 
and Mr. Dendy Watney, Surveyor to the Mercers’ Company, are 
joint architects. Property adjacent to the old building having been 
acquired at a cost of £20,800, an additional area of 1,220 sq. ft. 
has become available, and the building to be erected will provide 
accommodation for about 500 persons, as well as for offices which 
will probably be let at a rental of about £1,200 a year. The old 
building formerly had accommodated about 330 persons, but the 
gallery for 130 had to be closed on the advice of the fire experts 
who eventually condemned the gangways and staircases ; whereupon, 
in 1910, the building was closed in the interests of public safety. The 
old building, designed by George Smith, was a dull but not undignified 
piece of classicism, and its entrance portico in the Corinthian Order 
will be missed as а not unfavourable example of the mid- Victorian 
method ; for the building was completed in 1843, having cost 
rather more than £7,000. The lectures—on astronomy, physic, law, 
divinity, rhetoric, geometry, and music—to which it gave houseroom, 
are, of course, of much earlier date, having been founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham in 1575 ; and they were at first delivered эп 
1597 in Gresham’s mansion, which, with almshouses and gardens, 
extended from Bishopsgate Street westward into Broad Street. In 
this mansion the Royal Society originated and held its first meetings; 
but the building was taken down in 1768 to make room for the 
Excise Office. The lectures were then held in a building on the 
south-east side of the old Royal Exchange until Gresham College 
was erected. 
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INEXPENSIVE OAK PANELLING. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


Builders and Decorators, 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


Teiephone—750 HOP, 3 lines. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Expanded Metal Company, 


begs to bring to the notice of all those interested in Limited, 


Metal Lathings for Plasterwork 
“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING, 


the fact that it has been granted patent rights for a 
NEW PROCESS of MANUFACTURE 
ф by which an IMPROVED diamond mesh 
and its principal features are : 
MESH. Diamond shape, 2 in. shortway of mesh. 
WEIGHTS. BB. 26 gauge 3 lbs. per yard super. 
BB. 24 „ 93%, 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


is produced, which will be sold at lower prices than the 
original Diamond Mesh Lathings. The New Patent Lathing 
will be known under the Trade Name of 

“ 


BB. 2. Ч „ ” 
SIZE OF SHEETS. —Standard size sheets only, 9ft. by 2ft. 
PROTECTIVE COATING.--The Lathing is coated 


with a mineral oil in process of manufacture, and is dipped 
once in Asphaltum paint before leaving the Works. 


“ВВ EXPANDED METAL" LATHING. ы 
Actual size of Meshes. The 26 gauge Lathing may be used at spacings up to 12 ins. 

Write for Price List and Samples. Za n m à von B. 

Expanded Metal Lathings ave retailed by Merchants only. for Horizontal and Sloping work, and for Vertical work the 
Stocks ave held 1n most large centres. above spacings may be increased by 3 inches. 
HEAD OFFICE WORKS 
(to which address enquiries should be sent): (to which address orders should be sent): 

York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 

ms :— Teleph :— elegrams :— Telephones : 
а London.” London, S.W. ана Victoria 1514, My c ei eim West Hartlepool." 94 West Hartlepool (2 lines). 


THE WHOLE OF THE 


RED RUBBERS, 


FACING BRICKS, 
and PURPOSE- MADE 


MOULDED BRICKS 


Used for the MAIN FACING of the 


EXAMINATION HALL 
Royal College of Physicians 6 Surgeons, 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 
were of the Noted T.L.B. Brand. 


Sole ACanufacturers :— 
THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, 
Brick and Tile Specialists, 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


- N.B.—The largest variety of High-class Reds, also of Mixed, Mottled, 
and Multi-coloured Facings and Roofing Tiles, in the Trade. 


Two-inch Bricks made and stocked in every make and i olouring, 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A Counterbalance Window Invention. 


Our attention has been drawn to an ingenious invention, by 
which, in a simple and inexpensive way, the outside of the window 
is made as easily accessible as the inside. There are по loose 
parts and no puzzling complications. For cleaning, both sides can 
be brought right down and then opened inwards, thus entirely 
obviating the necessity for steps; and, for ventilating, the sashes 
need only be pushed out at the bottom to remain in any required 
position, so that the air currents, deflected from one sash to the 
other, provide perfect ventilation without draught ; and when they 
are opened in this manner to the full extent the whole window 
opening is available for ventilation. The invention appears to add 
very little to the cost of the window, and can, we understand, be 
applied to a counterbalance frame, with practically all the same ad- 
vantages, and at a lower cost than the ordinary double-hung sashes 
and frames. Moreover the counterbalance window possesses the 
additional advantage that it can be made with the mullions only one 
inch and a half thick. The window may be inspected at the offices of 
the proprietors, Messrs. Bovis, Ltd., builders and contractors, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 
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Millbank and Ше New Embankment. 


Steady progress is being made with the extension of the Embank- 
ment between the Houses of Parliament and Lambeth Bridge. The 
scheme is more than a garden extension ; it means the practical 
reconstruction of the whole of Millbank from its junction with 
A bingdon Street to the point at which it merges into Grosvenor Road. 
The new scheme may be said to consist of two portions. On the 
one hand, Millbank has become what is to all intents and purposes 
a new thoroughfare. The roadway has been relaid, new footways 
have been constructed on a somewhat higher level, all of them 
leading up by a spacious way to the end of Lambeth Bridge ; and 
they will, in course of time, form an excellent approach when the 
present bridge is replaced by something better. For two years now 
Lambeth Bridge has been closed to vehicular tratfic, and in the 
course of the next two or three years, it is hoped, a new bridge will be 
in position. The new Millbank, leading straight on to Grosvenor 
Road, will have the effect of rescuing the Tate Gallery from the 
topographical obscurity in which it at present exists. Certainly it 
would appear to be the least accessible of all picture galleries in 
London. The o'her part of the scheme is the reclamation of the 
foreshore of the river between the Victoria Tower Gardens and 
Lambeth Bridge. The river wall, which is practically a continuation 
of the frontage of the terrace of the House of Commons and that of 
the Victoria Tower Gardens, is being completed. А width of бой. 
of the foreshore is thus added to the land, and the purpose of the 
scheme is to incorporate that strip in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
so that they will run the entire distance from the end of the terrace 
to Lambeth Bridge. An important feature to be set up in the 
Gardens will be Rodin’s bronze group, “ The Burghers of Calais ” 
—not a copy of the Calais work, but an original finished by 
M. Rodin himself. 


л ж ж 


Тһе ““РегГесі”” System of Heating. 


When it is proposed to equip a building with a heating installa- 
tion the considerations that will most affect the choice of a system 
are simplicity of action, general efficiency with the minimum amount 
of attention, and economy of upkeep. А system of heating that 
complies with all these conditions is the “ Perfect” system of Messrs. 
Benham & Sons, Ltd., 66 Wigmore Street, London, W. This 
system involves no trouble in management; the fuel having been 
supplied to the boiler, the apparatus may be safely left to distribute 
its heat evenly and at a uniform rate throughout the whole building. 
No complicated machinery being employed, skilled knowledge 18 
rendered wholly unnecessary. Ап important feature of the “ Per- 
fect?” system is the circulator placed on the return main of the 
apparatus alongside the boiler. This circulator, which is patented, 
can be worked by an electric motor, hot air, ora petrol engine. The 
cost of working the motor is more than covered by the saving of fuel 
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effected in its use. Therefore it is cheaper to heat a building with 
the circulator in action than with it shut ой. 

The circulating pipes used іп the “ Perfect” system are of 
remarkably small diameter, the consequent advantages being neat- 
ness of appearance, minimised wastage of heat in circulating mains, 
saving of fuel for heating up the apparatus, and decreased builder’s- 
work when the original installation is made. Another advantage is 
that the circulating pipes and connections can be run irrespective of 
levels. The circulations may be run in any direction desired— 
overhead, underneath, up and down—in fact, in any way that the 
peculiarities of a building may render necessary. The accompany- 
ing diagram illustrates the possibilities of the © Perfect? system in 
this respect. 

The pipes may be concealed in skirtings, floors, ceiling spaces, 
or chases, or may be conveniently run in the open, since there is 
nothing unsightly in their appearance. No excavation is necessary 
for the boiler-house, as the boiler can be fixed upon any floor. 

With the “ Perfect? system, a temperature of from 180° to 190? 
Fahr. can be obtained on the radiators. Тһе “ Perfect” system can 
be fixed to existing installations which may have become unsatis- 
factory ; these may thereby be made effective and cfficient аса very 
low cost. Тһе principal advantages of the “ Perfect? system are 
that there are no intricate parts to get out of order and no maze of 
pipes in the boiler-house requiring the expert attention of an engi- 
neer. Another important consideration is that the fire may be 
banked up over-night, or during the day, without in any way 
interfering with the working of the installation. In the * Perfect 
system the temperature of the water in the boiler is immaterial ; it 
may be allowed to drop down to 100% Fahr. or lower, if desired. 


* 
Selby Abbey South Transept. 


Delay has arisen in the opening of the south transept to Selby 
Abbey owing to the need for extreme care in dealing with the 
masonry. The style is of the Decorated period, in harmony with the 
beautiful fourteenth-century choir, and the transept will, of course, 
supply the omission that has disfigured the exterior for over two 
hundred years. Although at present the newness of the stonework 
contrasts stronyly with the rest of the fabric of the church, there is 
good reason to believe that it will grow mellow with the weather in a 
comparatively short space of time, just as the new tower has already 
done. Тһе stained glass for the great window, together with the 
transept, is the gift of Mr. William Liversidge. Тһе corresponding 
Perpendicular window in the north transept is to be filled with scenes 
connected with the abbey’s patron saint, Germanus, and an effort 
will be made to obtain the faculty for it, and get the work completed 
ready for the south transept dedication ceremony in September. 


* 


Iz ж 
А City Vista. 


The Town Planning Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has approached the City Corporation on the subject of a 
new thoroughfare from Newgate Street to Moorgate Street in con- 
nection with the rebuilding of the old Post Office. The Institute 
desires to preserve the view of the tower of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
church of St. Vedast Foster. The suggested new street is not 
considered practicable, but the preservation of the view of the church 
is a reasonable proposition. Already the Corporation has arranged 
that the New Post Office building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand shall be 
slightly set back so far as the present projections are concerned, and 
there is also to be a squaring of the yard to the left of the present 
building, which will give a much wider entrance to Gresham Street. 


ж ж ж 


Obituary: Mr. George Maides. 


The decease, on Friday afternoon, August 23rd, of Mr. George 
Maides, of the firm of Maides and Harper, builders and decorators 
of Croydon, will be learnt with considerable regret. Mr. Maides, 
who carried out a large amount of work for a number of the best- 
known architects of the day, was sixty-seven years of age. Death 
was due to septic poisoning. 
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The Old General Post Office. 


The Old General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, has been 
handed over to the housebreakers. The first stone was laid in 1824, 
and on September 23rd, 1829, the building was opened for business in 
place of the original General Post Office in Lombard Street. When 
the site has been cleared additional accommodation will be provided 
for the administrative departments of the Post Office, which have 
long been cramped for room in the buildings erected in 1874 opposite 
the Old General Post Office. The practice of re-erecting portions of 
fine old buildings which it is found necessary to demolish from time 
to time is apparently growing in favour. The proposal to rebuild 
the facade of the old Manchester Town Hall is still fresh in the 
memory, and there is now a movement оп foot to preserve the portico 
and pediment of Smirke’s General Post Office for re-erection in Shad- 
well Park. It is lamentable that necessity should involve the 
demolition of fine old public buildings, and the loss is made more 
apparent when a design far inferior to it in architectural character 15 
prepared forthe site. The work of the G.P.O. would appear to have 
completely outgrown the accommodation of the old building—even 
so far as to defy readjustment and alteration by the Office of Works. 
Consequently the building has been condemned to destruction, and 
the only consolation for the admirers of its familiar facade is that 
there is some faint chance of the re-erection of its portico and 
pediment in a public park. 
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A Reversible Double-hung Sash. 


The “Holborn” reversible double-hung steel sash has been 
introduced to meet the requirements of offices and public buildings 
where, in consequence of hard usage, something stronger and more 
durable than wood is required. One great advantage of this window 
is that the sash bars and frames are so reduced as to give the maxi- 
mum quantity of light. For cleaning purposes the sashes may be 
reversed with the utmost facility, the operation being free from com- 
plication and easily performed. The accompanying section, showing, 


on the left, sashes in position for revolving for cleaning purposes, and 
on the nght, sashes in ordinary use, should be studied in conjunction 
with the following description: A is the outer frame in which slide 
channel pieces B, to which are attached the lead weights C by steel 


cords. D indicates the sashes which are connected to B by the 
pivots Е. Е denotes movable channels linked to the sashes; they 
slide forward partly into channel B, making a double weathering the 
whole depth of the sash. When these channels are retracted into 
the space D, the sashes may be revolved for cleaning. A minimum 
rebate of a depth of 2$ in. is required for these sashes, of which the 
depth of the frameis 3in. The ‘‘ Holborn ” reversible sash is manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. Richardson & Co., 18, Brownlow Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 

ж 
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A New Carron Catalogue. 


Printed on stout art paper, the new Carron catalogue recently 
issued comprises 164 pages of illustrations and descriptive text, 
It ts divided into two sections, the first covering apparatus heated by 
coal, and the second apparatus heated by gas and electricity. Every 
conceivable variety of appliance is fully illustrated and described, the 
chief dimensions being given, together with prices. A number of 
large installations of cooking apparatus at colleges and other 
institutions are shown, the various component parts being illustrated 
in detail throughout the list. The Carron Company are prepared to 
quote and specify for any style, size, ог combination of heating 
apparatus ; suggestions being made and drawings and estimates 
submitted free of charge. 
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Carthage Disappearing. 
The last vestiges of ancient Carthage are rapidly disappearing 
before the vandalism of builders and property-owners who cater for 
the well-to-do French, Italians, Greeks, and Arabs of Tunis, and the 
pillage fills French archeologists, artists, and historians with grief 
and indignation, especially as France holds a protectorate over 
Tunis. The final downfall of Carthage was etfected by the Saracens 
in 697 of our era. But in modern times two younger towns, Tunis 
and Goulette, rose beside the dead city, which they pillaged to pro- 
vide material for their expansion. The great mosque of Tunis, for 
example, has 150 columns taken from Carthage. Many private 
houses in Tunis are built of marble from the same source, which 
has also yielded material for the aqueduct crossing the Bardo Road. 
The fort of Goulette was rebuilt in 1535 with vestiges of the 
illustrious town, from the marbles of which Italian ships at one 
time took return freights, using parts of Carthage as mere ballast. 
There is a new Carthage not far from the old. Its hotels, villas, and 
other buildings are formed of the débris of pagan temples and Byzan- 
tine basilicas, and to build the Palace of Dermech the ancient forum 
was broken up. In 1904 the whole district of the venerable city, ruins 
included, was sold for five francs the square mètre. The next year 
a similar operation took place. Nothing remains of the colossal 
marble staircase that was seen and admired as lately as 1884, 
nothing of the temple of Astarte. Тһе mosaics have either been 
wantonly destroved by the fellahs or taken away and sold piece- 
meal, and if any beautiful bits remained travellers sacrificed them to 

the taste for souvenirs. 
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Ancient Glass іп а Norwich Church. 

Some beautiful old glass in St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich, 
which stood originally in the east window, was, about fifty vears ago, 
removed and placed in the clerestory windows, where it was both 
unseen and unprotected. During the extensive repairs now in 
progress in the church the old glass is being repaired and protected 
and placed where it can be better seen. There are six panels in all, 
but only three show a subject at all complete. Of these the first 
contains Moses holding up the brazen serpent; the second shows 
Abraham and Isaac ascending the mount; and the third has a 
representation of Death and the Bishop from * The Dance of 
Death.” The other three panels are composed mainly of fragments 
with coats of arms. There is the mark of Nicholas Colick, Mayor 
of Norwich in 1497. 


ж 
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Shoreditch Parish Church. 
Shoreditch Parish Church, a fine Georgian building, finished in 
1740 from the plans of George Dance (the elder), is now undergoing 
restoration. [t is the third on the same site, where a Christian 
church has stood continually for more than a thousand years. The 
east window, pronounced by experts to be a “ priceless treasure ? of 
Flemish glass, dating from 1634, has recently been renovated at a 
cost of Z110. More than £140 worth of work has been required on 
the roof, іп order to keep out the rain and preserve the internal 
decoration of the ceiling. Тһе 1757 organ needs an expenditure of 
4,550 to put it in proper order. 
a 
Rembrandt's House. 
Within a short time Amsterdam will possess a new attraction to 
lovers of art. Тһе house where Rembrandt lived from 1639 to 1658, 
and where he passed the most happy years of his married life, is 
being restored and arranged as a small Rembrandt museum. The 
historical building, long much neglected, became the property some 
time ago of a society, and is now being restored under the direction 
of an architect 
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of Education, Engineers (B.Sc. < A.M.LC.E), SURVEYORS?” 
Inst. (San. Inst., etc.), Auctioneers’ Inst., Quantity Surveyors’ Inst. 
Prelims. and Finals. Examination Aids, rs. each subject. Pro 
spectus on application. — PENNINGTONS (Est. 1878) University 
Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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DELTA METAL 00., Lro 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


and at BIRMINGHAM. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
DELTA BRONZE, for Art Metal Work. 
DELTA EXTRUDED SECTIONS (Dick's and other 


Patents), for Casements, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, 
Mouldings, Door Plates, Stair Treads and Nosings, &c. 


Registered / Trade Mark. 


DELTA METAL No. II. (Silver Bronze). 


DELTA METAL No. IV. can be cast, forged, stamped, 
etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought iron, highest 
resistance to corrosion. 


COPPER, BRONZE, BRASS, WHITE METALS. 


Prices and other particulars on application. 


| THOS. PAR SONS & SONS, | 


Varnish & Fine Colour Manufacturers, | 


n CNDELL STREET. 
[ОМО ACRE. LONDON ші? 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, LONDON.” NEW CROSS 249 (2 lines). 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, India 
Office, Post Office, Фс. 


The Test Tells! 


If you have never used ‘ Koh-i-noor’? Pencils, why 

not fest one? You will soon note the advan- 

tages of the ‘Koh-i-noor’ over ordinary Pencils. 
Don’t consider the initial cost. If 


‘Koh-i-noor’ Pencils 


were not worth 4d. each do you think that they 

would have reached the premier position in the 

pencil world, and would people continue to buy 

them? As a matter of fact, judged on economy 

alone they are cheap, for опе * Koh-i-noor ’ outlasts 

SIX ordinary pencils. And then there is the 
QUALITY ! 


Made in 17 degrees and copying. 
4d. each, 3/6 per doz. 
Of all Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, etc. 
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Cloth Backs, stiff paper sides, lettering blocked in white foil. 
18. 3d. post free. 
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these cases, complete with Index, for 
2s. 6d., carriage extra. 
A better Binding Case (full Cloth, with Gold Lettering) can also 


be obtained. Volumes bound thus will cost, with Index, etc., 
3s. 3d., carriage extra. 
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æm C. PRATT @ SONS, 


160, 166, 170, 184, & 186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Early Georgian Room, 


2 EROM xo 


ACTON HALL, SUFFOLK. 


Telephone No. 1942 Kensington. Established 1860. 


Show Grounds for old iia өзгені. Gates, &c.: 417 High Road, Chiswick, London (main Bath Road), 100 yards West of Gunnersbury Station. 


COLO ң 
"GREEN GREY" 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


13 in. X 81 in., bound full cloth. 250 pages. | DEL ABOLE 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, more especially Gothic, 
offers many pitfalls to the designer. In the old 
work there is a subtle quality which is very difficult 
to achieve in church buildings of the present day. It | ТНЕ GREAT 
demands from the architect not only а thorough ! ІШІП | 
knowledge of the constructional fitness which is the || | ҮШ!!! | 
basis of Gothic, but also a keen sense of proportion, | CORNWALL SLATE 1!!! 
and а fertility of invention іп the design of detail. 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture, like English | QUARRIES 


Domestic Architecture, has great traditions, and it 
is fortunate that there should exist a school of men 
among English architects who possess the ability i 1 PRODUCE ARTISTIC ROOFS. 
to produce work of the highest character. The | 
ecclesiastical buildings of the prominent exponents of А 
the Gothic Revival—Pugin, Scott, Butterfield, and The Quarries have been working ever 
the rest—have already been fully illustrated, but | Since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
never before has there been brought together a | 

representative series of photographs of the recent 
work of English church architects. The value of " а 
this present collection therefore is self-evident. Ех- ll QUALIT Y. UNEXCEPTIONABLE . 
amples of the best modern church work are included, | 
and the volume is fully representative of what is | | 

being done by the chief architects of the present day, И EFFECT. ARTISTIC. 
including buildings of Renaissance character as well | 

as Gothic. The illustrations are from specially-taken || COST. REASONABLE. 
photographs reproduced to a large size. 


PRICE 10/6 nett. 
For PRICES Samples, Booklets. Plans, or 


Orders should be sent to The Manager, | ||| Suggestions For Roofing APPLY 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., QUARRIES 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. DELABOLE CORNWALL i 
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ELEVATORS (or Lifto ENS 


Heated Towel Rails. 


Guaranteed Drainage. 


Electric, Hydraulic, &c., 


INSTALLED IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
TENE T BEBE CECI, 27. VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. "A4 роят — 


AND NEWPORT 


NORTH BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, &c., &c. Е aaora eae 
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CARVERS, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Also LONDON and GLASGOW. 


Establisbed 1833. 50 Years’ Lift Experience. RELIABLE. 
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BUILT. 
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Belt Driven, 
Hand Power. 


Catalogue 
and Estimates Free 
from — 


В. WAYGOOD & Co., Ltd, 


Head отсе Falmouth Rd., S.E. 
Also in the Provinces and Abroad. 


"DETAILS—OLD AND NEw,” 


A Valuable Series of Measured Drawings and Photographs of 
the Elevations of noteworthy work, appearing regularly іп 


THE ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Every Wednesday. Price 2d. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd. Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


MITES HYGEIAN ROCK BUILDING COMPOSITION 


For RENDERING WALLS DAMP-PRDOF, INCREASING THE STRENGTH, 
and REDUCING THE COST. 


Prices and Full Particulars upon atplication to the PATEN TENTEE— 
WILLIAM WHITE, Great Western Works, ABERGAVENNY. 


Gold Medal. Gold Medal. Telegrapbic Address: '' HvGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” Silver Medal. Gold Меса! 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture 
SERIES IV. 


It was never so clearly recognised as it is to-day that the truest and soundest architectural development depends upon thorough and 
patient study of the best work that has been done. 

It is manifestly impossible for every earnest student of architecture to scour the country in search of the time-honoured examples that, 
through the various agencies of destruction, are becoming ever more rare ; nor is it possible to visit any considerable number of those newer 
works whose chief merit is their faithful reflection of the best traditions of the Mistress Art. But here the specialist comes to the student's aid. 
Expert knowledge and much time and money have been lavished on the representation in “Тһе Practical Exemplar of Architecture" of the 
finest specimens of architecture, old and new, that our country can show. Itisan absolutely unique collection, invaluable to the practising architect. 

“Тһе Practical Exemplar of Architecture" now comprises four volumes of photographs and measured drawings of views and details, 
interior and exterior, large and small —chimneypieces, doorways, windows, panelling, plasterwork, mouldings —every item that is of practical 
interest to the architect. 

In these four portfolios, each comprising more than тоо handsome plates, the photography, the draughtsmanship, and the entire method 
of reproduction, are superlative of their kind, and every subject is treited in the completest possible manner, the work being under the direction 
of the editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Indeed, the “ Practical Exemplar” is now 
so widely known that it is a sufficient commendation of it to say that the Fourth Series fully maintains the fine character of its precursors. 

A list of plates in the Fourth Series is given below. 
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57.58 LINCOLNS INN FIELDS. ае: 
REDUCED REPRODUCTIONS FROM * THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE," SERIES IV. (Actual size of each Plate, 13 x 81 in.) 

LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN SERIES IV. 


ALCOVES. EXTERIORS. IRONWORK. 
Plates 1-4. Alcove in Kensington, London. Plate 33. The “ Mercury " Printing Office, Stamford. Plates 82 & 83. Gate to Yard, Office, etc., “ Cragiehall," 
CUPOLAS. s 8 House іп St. Peter's Street, Stamford. Cramond, Edinburgh. 
Plates 5 & 6. Cupola on Stables, Woolhampton, „ 35. Тһе Wheatsheaf Inn, Stamtord. i 82. Gate to Grotto, “ Cragiehall," Cramond, 
Berkshire. Plates 36-38. Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, Rouen. Edinburgh. 
DOORWAYS. $i 39. Detail of Window. ‚ 82&85. Garden Gate, Brampford Speke, Near 
Plates 7, 8. Doorway in Queen Street, King's Lynn. » 404. Jesus Hcspital, Bray, Berks. Exeter. 
4,10. Doorway, №.12 Barnhill, Stamford, Lincs. "45-40. School House, Riseley, Derbyshire. " хі. Detail of Ironwork at “ Craigiehall," Cra- 
„ 11,12,13. Doorway іп Dining Room, Rowallan Old | „  9U-93. 57 and 58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. mond, Edinburgh. 


Castle, Ayrshire. 
14, 15. Doorway in Courtyard, Rowallan Old INTERIORS. 
Castle, Avrshire. | 


5 86. Ironwork at Wimborne, Dorset. 
‚ &7&88. Wrought-iron Balcony, Orta, Italy. 


Plates 54-56. Drum House, Midlothian m 89690: Wroughtlron Gate, Daveno, ИШ. 


late 16. stone Porc М: j)use ; - “ket à 
SAHEN mS LET ای‎ House, Bolton Gn а 5х. Dining-room Fireplace, house іп Bartho- | PORCHES. 
"EE CP Porch at Manor House, Bolton-on-Swale, _lomew Street, Newbury. | Plates 91-93. Porch at Wimborne, Dorset. 
Кыр =. „ 59-65. Chimneypiece and Panelling іп Ante- $ 94-96. Porch to Castle Hedingham Church, 
Plates IS & 19. Doorway in the Close, Salisbury. ene Carte ae House, Bour- Suffolk. 
S, 90, 91. De ‚ау 'ü » Dorset. r^ y Tag eR ыс ИВЕ SCREENS. 
e Ды 24 B Te D Bs 5 ERIS, dea Gchoc „ 67-70. The Lord Mayor's Vestry, St. Paul's 2 2 А а с T 
и 22-24. utch I de ay, from Normal School, Саа London 7% Plates 97-92. Detail of Screen in St. Andrew's Church, 
Cape Town. ae PA Bramfield, Suffolk. 
25 х 26. Side Doorway, to “The Great House," | GATEWAYS. „ 100 & 101. Screen in Chapel, Jesus Hospital, Bray. 
Burtcrd. Plates71 & 72. Gateway to Forecourt, Rowallan Old » 102-104. Screens, Queen's College Chapel, Oxford. 


EX T'ERIORS. 


| Castle, Ayrshire. 
llates 27-29. Ragdale Old Hall, Leicestershire. 


SUMMER-HOUSES., 


30 х 31. Almshousesat Burghley Bedehouse, Stam- IRONWORK. Plates 105 & 106. Summer-house, Burford, Oxfordshire. 
ford, Northants Plates73 & 74. Detail of Wrought-iron Railings to No. 11 METRIS 
- 32. House adjoining Wheatsheaf Inn, Stam Barnhill, Stamford. WINDOWS. 
lord. The * Mercury” Printing Осе, » 156.76. Wrought-iron Railings, Bocking Church, Plates 107 & 108. Window, St. Mary's Church, Stone, 
Stamford. House in St. Peter's Essex. Kent. 
Street, Stamford. The Wheatsheal » 77-79. Wrought-iron Gates at Enfield, London,N. "^ 110-112. Oriel, Falkland Hall, Burford, Oxford- 
Inn, Stamford. , №5351. Wrought-iron Stair Rail, Orta, Italy. shire. 


Price 12,6 nett. Post Free Inland. 112 Plates, 8 pp. Descriptive Letterpress, and Portfolio. 
List of Plates, Series 1., I., & II., sent on application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD. CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The Architectural Review. 


Practical Notes for 


Architectural Draughtsmen 


ONE VOLUME. | Price 15/- nett, post free (Inland). 27 PLATES. 


Ву A. W. S. Cross, м.А., V.P.R.I.B.4., and AL\N E. MUNBY, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Millions of pounds are spent each year 
in buildings carried out to the designs of 


architects. Many important commissions PRACTICAL NOTES 
are gained in open competition by the men € 

^ е : ARCHITECTVRAL 
who have ability, not only to plan and DRAVGHTSMEN 
design, but also to express their ideas Айтас TAR лес: 
effectively and correctly by their draughts- Alan Mundy AK ARMOR 


manship. It is not enough to have know- 
ledge. The architect has to exhibit his 
knowledge by his drawings. “ Practical 
Notes" contains a mass of valuable т- 


formation, for quick and ready methods 
of work, etc., carefully drawn examples 


and the canonical proportions and rules аде 
og at. a Arhitect os u tm" 
for design and detail found by experienced FW ea Ne So и 
g y. X] C LONDON Dn рде ае релені 
and qualified men to be the best, collected ж? E TN 
Шола ЕСА 5 De 
and arranged for easy reference. 19 in. by 14 in. 
LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN PORTFOLIO 
Равт I. THE ORDERS AND THEIR APPLICATION. Part I[.— (continued). i 
Plate r. Introduction. Plate 15. Examples of Arcading (Ionic and Doric). 
5 . The Four Orders. ‚‚ 16. Examples of  Arcading (Tuscan апа 
» 3. Ihe Tuscan and Doric Orders in detail. Corinthian). 
РА 4. Тһе Ionic and Corinthian Orders in detail. 
» 5. Details of Imposts and Arch Moulds. Part III. ConstrucTIONAL DETAILS. 
» 6. Order upon Order and Intercolumniation. Plate 17. Domes. 
" 7. Doorways and Pediments. „ 18. Pendentives, Circular Staircases, апа 
8. Windows and Entablatures. Wreathed Columns. 


» 9. Windows, Rusticated Treatment. 
то. Venetian and other Windows. 


іс. Gothic Tracery and Vaulting. 


» II. Niches and their Treatment. Part IV. PERSPECTIVE. 

» 12. Block Cornices, Balusters, Entablatures, Plate 20. Notes on Architectural Perspective. 
and Entasis. » 21. Setting up a Perspective. 

Part II. DETAILS OF THE ORDERS. Part V. SHADOWS. 
Plate 13. Rules for Setting out the Volutes of the Plate 22. Explanatory matter regarding the projection 

Ionic Capital by (r) Gibbs, and (2) of Shadows. 
Vignola and Palladio. „ 23-27. Examples illustrating Shadows оп 

» 14. Details of Ionic and Corinthian Capitals. various architectural details, 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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Г The quee Architectural Sketch-Book 


NEW AND ENLARGED NUMBER. 


VOL. II., 1911. PRICE 5/- NETT. 
CONTENTS. 


DESIGNS FOR A TOWN HOUSE. ' DESIGNS FOR А CAR SHELTER. THE APOTHECARIES' HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Detail . . . . . By E. C. PRESTON, ко» Section, and " CUNNINGHAM AND HOLMES, Architects. 
Detail . . . . . ,y А. №. SBELMERDINE, n . Ву A. N. SHELMERDINE. Main Facade, Side Facade, Detail of C 
Detal . . . . . n J. WILLIAMS. | Elevation, Section, and Balusteade. ctail of Cornice and 
Detail po o o e э W. E. Davies. | Plan . . » W.H.THOMPsON, 

| Elevation, Section, and PORTA PALIO, VERONA. San MICHELE, Ar- 
DESIGNS FOR A LANDING STAGE AND Plan . . . „ R.F.Dopp. chitect, 


MONUMENT AT THE APPROACH TO | Main Facade. 
A RIVERSIDE TOWN: | DESIGN FOR A COLONNADE. 


| By W. Е. DAVIES. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Pun 20 каше . e M. bod DESIGN FOR A BANK FACADE. Victoria Street Facade. 
Plan and Elevalions. a J: WILLIS | Elevations and Plan . By S. P. МЕНТА, , TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, DUBLIN. Sir 
Plan and Elevations . ,, V. H. HUGHES. COMPOSITION IN THE ORDERS. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Architect. 
By E. P. TRENCH, Plan, Section, Main Facad nd Sect 
DESIGNS FOR A TALL OFFICE BUILDING, Diis ditto. . . , S.S, Jones. P 227 
Elevation . . . . By A. M. SHELMERDINE, и жалын налы 
Elevation . . . . „Н.С. Mason. Di жаа» DESIGNS FOR А MAUSOLEUM 
Elevation E' C Pres itto, ditto . . . » 9. FARADAY. : 
Гар дйн Ж ж ж лы сс DEVIS. Ditto, ditto . ‚, A. К. SvkEs. Elevation, Section, and 
PART I.—MEASURED WORK. | ка» . + By А. К. Sykes. 
DESIGNS FOR A TOMB. BLENHEIM PALACE. Six Jonn Vawsavog, | E'gation, S Section, and 
Plan, Elevation, and Architect, la . . В.Е. DoDD. 
Details | : . . By W. Н. THOMPSON Plan, South Facade, East Facade, North Facade, | Elevation, Sian and 
Plan, Elevation, and d " Detail of North E levation and Section, Detail of Plan . . . 4, W. Н. THOMPSON 
Details . . ә Н.С. Mason, Cornice, Contours of Mouldings. к Section and | 
, * 
PE CUM and CN PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS. Duc, Architect, Plan . + „Е.С. PRESTON, 
claus. б وو‎ . DAVIES, Main Facade, Detail of Facade, Contours oj Elevation, Section and 
Mouldings. Pian Н. С. Mason 
DESIGN РОК А CHURCH TOWER. ECOLE MILITAIRE, PARIS. GABRIEL, Archi- И | 
Perspectwe . . . . Ву Mavrice Lyon, tect, DESIGNS FOR A MONUMENT TO A NAVAL 
Elevation. . . . . ,, MAURICE Lyon, Main Facade. HERO. 
DESIGN FOR THE SENATE HOUSE OF A | BANK OF ENGLAND, LIVERPOOL. С. К. о. 
UNIVERSITY COCKERELL, Architect, Elevations, Plan, and 
: Castle Street Facade, Cook Street Facade, Per- Sketch. . . . . a Н.С Mason, 
Front Elevation . . By W. Е. Davies. : spective, \ Elevations and Рав. ,, М.Е. DAVIES. 


Average size of the illustrations 84 in. by 6 in. A few copies of Vol. I. can still be obtained. Price 2/6 nett. 


If remittance is not sent with order, 6d. extra will be charged for postage (inland). 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Limited, Caxton House. Westminster, S.W. 


SPECIFICATION 


No. 1911-12. 
For Architects, Ес: and Engineers when Specifying. 


Among the Important Special Contributions appearing in this New Volume 
are the following :— 


CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES. 
GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 
HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION. 
NOTES ON MOTOR GARAGES. 


METHODS OF ILLUMINATION, 
Acetylene Gas, Oil, Petrol Gas, Coal Gas, etc. 


WORKING DRAWINGS 
of Some Important Recent Buildings. 


Ghe Standard Encyclopedia of ‘Gechnical Information 


————оп all subjects which arise when Specifications are being prepared 
PRICE 3/ 6 NETT. Postage 6d. extra, inland. Over 500 pages, 13° x 9", strongly bound. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS. LIMITED, CAXTON HOUSE. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Ready Shortly. 


Standard Examples of Architectural Details 


Price 15/- nett. Post Free Inland. Including Handsome Portfolio. 


HE object of this publication is to give, on a large scale, examples of architectural details which are repre- 
| sentative of their several periods. The drawings have been executed with great care, and are reproduced to 
such a size that every detail of the work can be closely studied, thus being of the greatest value to architectural 
students and others who are interested in the subject. 


Included on the plates are small photographic reproductions which show the actual work. In this way 
each example is completely represented. 


In the present portfolio, the first of a projected series, the plates include typical examples of interior and 
exterior details—chiefly of the 
period of the English Renais- 


sance. The approximate dates НЕ! 


of the examples are as follows:— 


Staircase at Thorpe Hall: 1656. 


] == 29 


Porch at Rainham : Late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. 


ПА я 
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King's Bench Walk Doorways: 1678. 


Panelling and Chimneypiece in New River 
Company's Offices: Late seventeenth 
century. 


Judge's House, Salisbury: 1701. 


<= 


Exterior Brickwork from Enfield: Late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century. 

Library Chimneypiece, Thorpe Hall: 1656. 
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Staircase in Guildhall, Rochester: 1687. 


* P 
Dining-Croom Chimneypiece, Bourdon ‚ fale yer Stan. 
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House, London: Executed іп the 
eighteenth century from a design by 
Inigo Jones, 


Staircase in Cromwell House, Highgate: 
karly seventeenth century. 


Chimneypiece ascribed to Settignano in 
South Kensington Museum, Second 
half of fifteenth century. 


The Publishers, having gone 
to great expense in the production 
of this Portfolio, ‘‘ Standard 
Examples of Architectural De- 
tails,” would have been justified 
in setting a much higher price 
upon it. 


With the fullest confidence, 
however, in the strength of its 
appeal to Architects, and desiring 
also to make its acquisition easy 
to Students (for whom access to 
high-class examples is now more 
thanever of supreme importance), 
the Publishers have determined 


to rely on extensive circulation SECTION ОЕ 
at a relatively low price, rather у 

than to restrict the utility of the | STARCASE 

work by fixing a charge that | 2 
would have been more obviously 


commensurate with its high in- 
trinsic value. 
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It is for this reason that the 
Portfolio is issued at the low 
price of 15/- nett. 


Orders should be sent to— 
The Manager, 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 

CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. REDUCED REPRODUCTION FROM “STANDARD EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS.” 


Actual size of Plate, 24 x 173 in. 
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CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Branch Works, GLASGOW. 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Specialities for High-Class Work: 
| . FLEMISH GLASS. | 
WAVENE. A New Lustrous Non-Transparent Glass. 


EXTRA WHITE DOUBLE ROLLED CAST. 
The Whitest Roofing Glass. 
HAMMERED CATHEDRAL: For Leaded Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers of Old English CROWN GLASS 8 GENUINE CROWN BULLIONS. | 


VITREOUS TILES and MOSAIC 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, etc. 


Durable in character, possessing artistic merit, Non-absorbent, free from Crazing 
and permanent in Colouring. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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Recent English 
Domestic Architect 


FOUR VOLUMES. 
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HOUSE AT HUNGER HILL, COOLHAM, SUSSEX. E. Turner Powell, Architect. 
Reduced Specimen Illustration from Vol. II. of Recent English Domestic Architecture. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


Эрын & E HE Tad | J. L. Davenport & WALTER J. TAPPER. эү НАМР (сот & HaMP) . ә; & сам ü 
ewton Green Hail, S. Reconstructio t |, “ Flagcourt," Tadworth. estoration of an o anor House 
W. "e ا‎ Б қ | Suffolk. еее с r Eh Cross. in Somerset. 
na ross," Exmouth. ottages, Mi i ; 5 
CHAS. J , BLOMFIELD. E. Guy DAWBER. Marsham's Farm, Gerrard's Cross. зы DD Suit 
Reparation of Alston Court, The Court House, Broadway, Wor- 
aT land. cestershira: P. MogLEY pat daar WILLIAM Owen & SEGAR 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, А.В.А. Alterations to Caldy Manor, Cheshire. House near EERE Bester: “Тһе Gables,” Thelwall, Cheshire. 
Alteration to Entrance Hall, “ Drake- | Penson: Бык P. MorLey Новрек & Н. С. WvAND. Barry Parker & RAYMOND Unwin, 
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1—GATE OF THE SUWA TEMPLE, NAGASAKI 


(From а Water-colour Drawing by А. C. Conraie) 


МАКА 
(From а Water-colour Drawing by А. С. Conrade) 


2—DAIBUTSU TEMPLE, 
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JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
BY Н. Н. STATHAM, ERIBA, 
With Drawings by A. С. Conrade. 


ФУНЕТНЕК Japanese building 
WS has properly a claim to be 
called “architecture” 15 a 
question which may be de- 
bated. The word is usually 
associated in our minds with 
monumental erections com- 
posed of solid and durable 
materials—granite, marble, stone, and brick, put 
together in masses, which afford the opportunity, 
іп Ruskin's picturesque expression, for contrasts 
of ** broad sunshine and starless shade," and for 
composition which is characterised by severity 
and restraint of line. When we think of such 
massive constructions as the Pantheon at Rome 
and Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, it seems 
difficult to include in the same category with 
these the picturesque eccentricities, as they seem 
to us, of the timber buildings of Japan. In the 
admirable article on ‘ Japanese Architecture " 
contributed by an American architect, Mr. Cram, 
to Russell Sturgis's ** Dictionary of Architecture ”’ 
it is nevertheless claimed for Japanese architecture 
that it is ‘‘the most logical and completely de- 
veloped wooden style that the world has known, 
and in its system and details it is as perfect an 
outgrowth of its medium, as scientific and. elabo- 
rately developed, as is any of the stone styles of 
Europe." Though the writer's enthusiasm has 
rather run away with his grammar here, it 15 
worth while to record the impression made on the 
mind of an able Western architect by a close 
study of these structures. 

We are all apt, however, to get up a little extra 
enthasiasm over a subject of special study, and 
we must regard Mr. Сгат 5 attribution of scien- 
tific construction and logical design to Japanese 
architecture as somewhat exaggerated. Logical it 
Is certainly not, as an architectural treatment of 
timber, for it runs all into curved lines, and it 1s 
not the natural structural use of timber to treat it 
in curves; a material with a prevalent grain in 
one direction is much more naturally used in 
straight pieces, and, in fact, some of the curved 
lines so dear to the Japanese architect are artifi- 
cially produced by planting thin curved pieces on 
to the straight lines of the structural timber. Аз 
to its scientific character, it is in some instances 
a little more scientific іп construction than is 
generally supposed, as Mr. Cram has shown in 
the section of a pagoda at Horiuji, which is given 
as an illustration to his article in the Dictionary. 
Here we see that the decorative spike which 
appears as the finial to many pagodas, and is seen 
in опе or two of Mr. Conrade's drawings, is really 
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the termination of a central mast, which forms the 
structural stiffener to the whole edifice. А repro- 
duction of the section from the Dictionary is here 
given, and the exterior termination of this central 
mast 15 seen іп Mr. Conrade's drawing of the 
entrance-gate of the Hyamidzu Temple (Fig. 4), 
where the pagoda, with its central mast worked 
into a finial, 15 seen behind the gate. 

As to the general effect of this architecture of 
curves and superimposed roofs, to appreciate it 
fairly one has to get rid, for the moment, of 
Western ideas іп architecture, and endeavour to 
get, as 16 were, into the Oriental atmosphere. 
Western architecture appeals mainly to the intel- 
lect, Oriental architecture to the fancy. Even 
in Venice we feel the difference ; the multitudinous 
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3.—SECTION OF PAGODA АТ HORIUJI 
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4.-HYAMIDZU TEMPLE, КІОТО: ENTRANCE-GATE 
(From a Water-colour Drawing by А. С. Conrade) 


picturesqueness of St. Mark’s has the stamp of 
Orientalism all over it; and the farther we go 
east, the nearer we get to Oriental architecture 
uninfluenced by Western ideals, the more we find 
the architecture characterised by exuberant and 
fanciful forms and combinations. We see this 
in stone in the abnormal forms of the strange 
varieties of Hindu architecture, some of which 
appear to European taste as simply grotesque ; 
yet they were no doubt considered beautiful and 
attractive by those who designed them. Ғап- 
tasies of this kind in wood, such as those of Japan, 
are, however, less alien to Western taste than 
those which are carried out in monumental 
materials; we recognise that wooden construc- 
tion can be more playfully treated than stone, 
without doing so much violence to our esthetic 
convictions. And Japanese architecture has more 
of a consistent style about it than we find in the 
vagaries of Hindu architecture. It is the work of 
a people who had settled on a certain manner 
and spirit in the treatment of timber architecture 
and adhered to it. The origin of the style is 
undoubtedly Chinese, though the contemporary 
architecture of China has perished, and the struc- 
ture at Horiuji, which is believed to date from the 
end of the sixth century, probably shows us 
Chinese architecture as erected (and perhaps 
somewhat modified) in Japan. То quote Mr. 
Cram again: “It 15 а system of concentrated 
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loads, the entire structure being supported on a 
number of columns tied together with massive 
girders, and mortised in such a way that neither 
pins nor nails are necessary." Іп a structural 
sense, that is the best point about it; such a 
method of putting timber together is analogous to 
the system of bonding in masonry ; it is the form 
of structure suggested by the material; and we 
respect it for its absence of mere fastenings, just 
as we respect the French and English Gothic 
buildings, which stand by the balance of pressures, 
much more than the Italian arcaded structures 
which can only be made safe by tie-rods. Every 
building material should be put together so as to 
have a stability inherent in its very manner of 
putting together; and in this sense the timber 
architecture of Japan was erected on sound prin- 
ciples. 

But with this, and with the employment of the 
central mast, the claim of Japanese structure to be 
scientific seems to end. Truly scientific construc- 
tion is that which promises the greatest stability 
with the least waste of material. In the typical 
Japanese structure there is a great deal of waste 
of material. After the sloping rafters of each 
roof are placed and tied in, there seems to be an 
accepted custom of planting another and shorter 
rafter on the top of it and projecting a little beyond; 
this addition has no proper structural function, 
and in fact is structurally injurious, as weighting 
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5 —-BUDDHIST TEMPLE, OSAKA 
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(From a Water-colour Drawing by А. С. Conrade) 
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7.—DAIBUTSU BELL, NARA 


(From a Water-colour Drawing by A. C. Conrade) 
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the end of the main structural rafter. There 
seems to have been a persuasion that this was 
necessary for the effect ; it rather gives the idea 
of something done from habit and as a traditional 
method, without any other reason for it. That 
it does produce a characteristic effect was obvious 
from the fine series of models of Japanese archi- 
tecture shown at the Japan-British Exhibition; 
but it is a very clumsy effect, and gives the 
impression of material piled on for no obvious 
purpose. It certainly cannot be called scientific 
carpentry, and even its appearance 15 bad. 
Unscientific timber construction, however, may 
be picturesque and pleasing enough in effect, as 
with the typical form of Japanese bridge, of 
which Mr. Conrade’s drawing, Fig. 9, shows 
us one of the best examples, as it is also one 
of the best and most effective of his drawings. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than this, and 
nothing more absolutely childish in regard to the 
principle of construction. It is impossible, indeed, 
to understand why a bridge should be constructed 
at all with this preposterous gradient, except for 
the mere reason that the Japanese like the look of 
it; it is no question of headway, for between the 
posts and the transoms no passage for a boat is 
left, and the bridge seems to be practically a bar 
to farther progress on the stream or canal, which- 
ever it is. Fig. 10, also a most effective drawing, 
shows a stone bridge in which the arches are of 
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8САТЕ TO НОМСАМЛ TEMPLE, КОТО 
(From a Water-colour Drawing by А. С. Conrade) 
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practicable size for the passage of boats (provided 
they can get through the water vegetation). Here 
again the desire for a good curve in the skyline of 
the bridge is seen, and there is a_ balustrade 
which looks rather like a wooden construction 
translated into stone; it may afford a hint for some- 
thing new in the balustrades of stone bridges, 
which we are rather in need of, the conventional 
baluster having become rather monotonous by 
repetition. 

It is a theory advanced by Mr. Cram that 
something of Greek influence had penetrated in 
early days into China (as it undoubtedly did into 
India), and thence into Japan, and he adduces in 
proof of it the one example of a column with 
entasis, found in another building, the Kondo, at 
Horiuji. But it can hardly be called a column 
with entasis; it is a column small at the top апа 
bottom and with a bulge in the middle, having 
some resemblance to a Saxon baluster, and about 
as far as possible in appearance from anything 
Greek. There is no need to look farther for the 
origin of it than the fancy of some Japanese 
architect. But in the structure of the timber bell- 
screen at Nara, Fig. 7, we certainly are reminded, 
not of Greece, but of Asia Minor, for we at once 
think of the Lycian tomb in the British Museum, 
with its stone imitation of timber structure. 
Here, in an actual timber structure, we see the 
same treatment of the mortised horizontal pieces 
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9—SAMYOSHI BRIDGE, OSAKA 


(From a Water-colour Drawing by A. С. Conrade) 
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10.—-BRIDGE АТ OTAMA 


(From a Water-colour Drawing by А. C. Сопта4е) 
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(From a W'ater-colour Drawing by A. C. Conrade) 
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12—KUMAMOT CASTLE 
(From а Water-colour Drawing by А. С. Conrade) 
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projecting out beyond the uprights. But this may 
be only a case of the same causes producing the 
same effects. 

The picturesque outline of the Japanese wooden 
structure comes rather well ona stone basis, asisseen 
in Fig. 12, Kumamot Castle, where it will be noticed 
that the passion for curved lines prevails also in 
the structure of the wall of random masonry, which 
curves outwards to a marked extent. Fig. 8 shows 
also the curved roof line in connection with a 
masonry sub-structure; the thick, heavy roof, with 
its double curve, looks very ungainly here, though 
It is Just the kind of thing that the Germans are 
doing with some of the gables and dormer lights of 
their modern buildings. The projecting brackets 
from the top of the square column have rather a 
Hindu stamp about them. Fig. тт, ‘‘ Buildings оп 
Lake Tomutso," shows the effect of Japanese 
architecture on the top of a rocky hill, with which 
it contrasts rather effectively, and the ships below 
give another example of the picturesqueness of 
wrong construction ; how characteristic they are in 
form, and how utterly bad and unseaworthy (for 
anything but calm weather) as ships. That kind 
of beauty which is called the beauty of “ fitness ” 
(for its purpose) does not recommend itself to the 
Oriental mind. 

Fig. 6, “ Buddhist Images in the Great Gate, 
Kioto,” seems to bea piece of Japanese architecture 
on entirely different lines from anything we have 
hitherto considered; the horizontal line rules 
here. It would be rather interesting to know 
what is the construction of those large horizontal 
beams. 

Fig. 1, the Gate of the Suwa Temple at 
Nagasaki, 15 perhaps the most interesting and 
characteristic of all the accompanying illustrations. 
Nothing could be imagined more essentially 
Eastern than this curious erection. Why are the 
columns built sloping ? Why is it that the heavy 
curved beam which they carry cannot rest directly 
on them, instead of having а thinner piece intro- 
duced between it and the columns? To the 
Japanese eye, we suppose, it seems better, just as 
it seems better, in a temple roof, to plant a sham 
rafter on the top of the real constructional one. It 
Is a curious and puzzling erection, at all events. 

Perhaps the special note of Orientalism could 
hardly be better exemplified than in the Buddhist 
temple at Osaka, Fig. 5—a group so delightfully 
incongruous and illogical, according to Western 
ideas. The two blocks of building seem to have 
no reference to one another in point of design ; 
they are planted together in juxtaposition, but for 
any architectural relation. they might be miles 
apart. The taller erection at the back shows 
again the head of the structural mast, treated as a 
decorative finial. Oriental, too, is the absence of 
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any attempt to diversify the successive storeys 
of the building. With us, to build a succession of 
storeys all just alike, with no grouping or variation 
in their importance, would be an architectural 
naiveté which would be thought commonplace. 
To the Oriental, apparently, repetition is sufficient 
in itself, without any attempt at varying pro- 
portion or treatment ; one could imagine the Tower 
of Babel started on the same kind of programme, 
only with a more monumental construction ; there 
seems no particular reason why there should not 
be five more storeys. The only purely utilitarian 
feature of the buildings is the simple square panel- 
ling of thecontaining wall (if one can use the word 
** wall" for such a structure); here for once the 
passion for curved lines gives way, and everything 
is straight and rectangular. It almost gives the 
idea that it is a modern reconstruction of the 
outer fence partition, on Europeanised lines; 
or else, perhaps, some of the original painted 
ornament from it has disappeared. At all events, 
its plain squares seem oddly out of keeping with 
the curvilinear character of the roof lines. 

The nondescript animal on the pedestal to the 
right of the picture, which impresses one as a lion 
translated into Japanese, may be taken as a type 
of the curious treatment of animal figure in 
Japanese art. Japanese artists are masterly in the 
drawing of fish and birds: when they come to the 
larger forms of vertebrate animals they scem to 
lose their feeling for realism, and paint creatures 
of Japanesque type. That they can on occasion 
do otherwise was evident from the wonderful 
picture of a tiger in the snow which was at one 
of the exhibitions at the White City, and cannot. 
have been forgotten by any one who saw it. But 
in general the higher animals in Japanese art 
are treated in an exaggerated and semi-grotesque 
manner. 

In the temple at Nara, Fig. 2, it will be seen 
that the filling of the enclosing wall is much more 
decorative and less simply treated than the bare 
panelling of the Osaka temple, which rather tends 
to confirm the idea that the latter may be modern. 
There is a great deal more character in this part 
of the building, but what we might call the pedi- 
ment over the doorway is very clumsily worked in, 
and the effect of this building as a whole seems to 
show that the picturesque element in Japanese 
architecture is much better realised in high narrow 
buildings than in those of long and low proportions. 

The national Japanese style is, we are told, 
practically a thing of the past, except for some 
small private houses. АП public architecture is 
becoming Europeanised. It is inevitable that it 
should be so. We may regret the decay of an 
interesting national style, but we can do nothing 
to prevent it. 
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THE GARDEN 


+ garden of Bramham, the 
nearest parallel to Versailles 
in England, was laid out, at 
a time when Le Nótre was 
still the leading influence in 
garden design, for a person 
of importance in his day, 
Robert Benson (1676-1731). 
He was a comparatively new man, and, succeed- 
ing to a fortune which his father, Robert Benson, 
had built up, increased it in spite of very “‘ hand- 
some living." He was successively Commissioner, 
Under-Treasurer, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Queen Anne, who raised him to 
the peerage as Lord Bingley in 1713 (when his 
want of a coat-of-arms aroused some pleasantries), 
and visited him at Bramham, which he had built 
for himself by Leoni. He is said to have taken 
a great interest in architecture, and indeed his 
choice of Leoni as architect, and the gardens 
of Bramham, are the proof of a fine and sure 
taste. 

The garden is pre-eminent in England as an 
example of the full style of Le Nétre.* Whether 
that designer came to England or not, his prin- 
ciples crossed the Channel, and these, as given 
in * The Theory and Practice of Gardening," 
became the text-book of design іп Europe for the 


* Grillet, Le Nótre's assistant at Versailles, was at work on the 
waterworks of Chatsworth in 1679 and at Bretby (also 
Derbyshire) in 1702. 
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first half of the eighteenth century. The author 
Blondel gives us four fundamental maximes of the 
design of the garden—to correct excessive irre- 
gularities of the ground, to prolong vistas as far 
as possible, to avoid showing the whole of the 
design at once, and to rely on grass and foliage 
for effect on of 
sculpture. On a smaller scale than Le Nótre's 


rather than an excessive use 


designs, Bramham is like these in its grand 
manner. There is no visible wall within the 


garden, for this stands slightly above the level 
of the surrounding park; the wall thus has the 
effect of a sunk fence, and the eve ranges without 
interruption through the avenues into the “ un- 
dressed" woods. It is actually an enclosure, but 
does not appear so from within ; and the park is 
drawn into the scheme as a completion of these 
vistas, though the garden is not yet, as in the 
time of the landscapists, “зей free from prim 
regularity that it might assort with the wilder 
country without." 

The flower gardens are inconspicuous, as they 
are enclosed, and in most aspects there is nothing 
to detract from the sober magnificence of the tree 
architecture. Here are cabinets de verdure, long 
straight avenues clipped up to a certain height 
and feathering at the top, and trim beech hedges. 
Immediately before the garden front of the house 
the ground rises, and there is a sunk stone-walled 
parterre which is now a rose garden. The chief 
points of interest are the Classic chapel at the 
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THE GARDEN АТ ВКАМНАМ 


THE GARGOYLE HEADS 


north end of the long avenue which runs parallel 
with the front, the basins of water at the south 
end, and the T-shaped canal at the western limit 
of the garden. In the north-west quarter are 
long hedges of clipped beech leading to some 
point of view, not, as might be expected, to some 
piece of statuary or monument. The fine stone 
urn at the meeting-point of five paths is, how- 
ever, an exception. It is a four-sided urn standing 
on а rusticated plinth. From this urn one of 
these avenues gains an added beauty from its 
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THE LARGE BASIN 


reflection in the still canal. So far Lord Per- 
cival’s description * of Lord Orford’s place (in 
1724), Chippenham, near Newmarket, would pass 
for Bramham word for word :— 


The gardens have a good deal of variety, a fine bowling- 
green, very high hedgerows cut into vistas, long shaded 
walks, from which you see several miles into the country 
through well-grown avenues. There is a canal in the shape 


of a T. 


ж Quoted in “А History of Gardening in England." Alicia 
Amherst. 
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But Bramham has other features, such as the 
* cascades" at the south end of the long avenue, 
once studded with jets d'eau. This isa system of 
basins from which the water flows in cascades. 
That nearest the house is a square basin set with 
vases. At the southern side, through a double 
flight of steps, the water runs into a shaped basin. 
At the southern end, again, is a second shaped 
basin, into which the water gushes through two 
grotesque winged gargoyle heads in the rusticated 
wall, which also has a flight of steps. А fourth 
outfall passes over semi-circular steps. 


These 


THE GARDEN AT BRAMHAM 


writes that behind the handsome house of hewn 
stone “аге walks with very high hedges on each 
side, and a terrace goes round a great part of the 
improvement, fenced with а ha-ha wall; one 
comes round to а Dorick building like the 
front of a temple and then to a Gothic building 
not quite finished; so one descends to the water, 
from which there is an avenue to the house, 
and another to a round Ionic temple, something 
in imitation of the Temple of Hercules at 
Tivoli. There is a considerable ascent to the 
temple, and from that there are three or four 


THE URN AT THE "AVENUE WITH FOUR FACES" 


with their water jets must have been like. the 
similar waterworks at Boughton of which Morton 
writes in the early eighteenth century as “a very 
agreeable and charming entertainment both to 
the eye and ear, and a lovely refreshment to the 
standers-by in a hot and sultry air." 

Additions to the garden were made from time 
to time, but these were inconsiderable; such as 
the obelisk (to the memory of Robert Lane Fox, 
son of Fox Lane, Lord Bingley) in the park, which 
closes the vista of the long avenue to the south, 
and the “Gothic” garden-house not quite finished 
when Dr. Pococke visited the place in 1750, at a 
time when Kent had leapt the fence and a certain 
rusticity was permitted in garden-houses. He 
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vistos, one of which is terminated by a Dorick 
building something like the portico of Covent 
Garden church; and to the west of the garden, 
in the park, is a thatched house, to which the 
family go for variety and take some refreshments." 

It is fortunate that at a time when old gardens 
in every part of England were disappearing before 
the landscapists, and the house was (in Walpole's 
phrase) frequently left gazing by itself in the 
middle of a park, the taste for romance at Bram- 
ham went no further than the Gothic garden- 
house, and has left intact the formal tree archi- 
tecture to which these balusters, 
termes, statues, and fountains are really but 
accessories. 
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НЕ first volume issued by 
Y) the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments in 
England was, we surmise, 


something in the nature 
of an experiment. When 
it appeared with its full 


list and description of the 
antiquities of Hertfordshire, tastefully printed on 
quarto sheets and interleaved with numerous 
photographic illustrations, it created no small 
sensation among those who had not only despaired 
of such work being ever undertaken by an English 
Government, but were even more sceptical of its 
being able to producea document outside the lines 
of the familiar Blue-book. That the Royal Com- 
mission entrusted with so profoundly interesting 
an inquiry had risen to the occasion was at once 
quite evident; and if we may number the Com- 
missioners among those ordinary people who desire 
to see their efforts appreciated, we may be sure 
they were gratified by the instant demand for a 
second edition of their book. Апа now, fortified 
by this measure of public approval, they have 
published the second volume of what promises to 
be one of the most useful works of reference that 
could find its way into an architect's library. 

The book before us includes the southern part 
of Buckinghamshire, that is to say the parishes in 
the hundreds of Aylesburv, Desborough, Burn- 
ham, Stoke, all but ten of Ashendon, and three 
detached parishes of Cottesloe. The total number 
of parishes investigated 15 102, and in these there 
were found 1,535 buildings and other monuments 
accredited to an earlier date than the year 1700. 
These figures speak for the industry and thorough- 
ness of the investigators chosen by the Commis- 
sion, and it is a satisfaction to know that the 
identification and technical description of what 
are in the main architectural monuments is in 
the hands of a staff which possesses a sound 
architectural knowledge. 

From a perusal of this first part of the report 
on Buckinghamshire it 1$ evident that no pains 
have been spared, not only to carry out fully the 
terms of the Commission, but also to make the 
volume as useful as possible to the expert and at the 
same time attractive to the general public. 

The main part of the book (329 pp.) contains a 
careful, if condensed, description of every building 
recorded, including all internal fixtures and fittings, 
an approximate date being invariably added. The 
description is in sufficiently technical language to 
give it precision and uniformity, and such subjects 
as heraldry, costume, plate, etc., are adequately 
recorded. Although the letterpress is complete in 
itself, it is merely a summary of the very much 
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fuller records in manuscript which are all inscribed 
on cards of uniform pattern, and which we are 
told will be deposited for reference in the Record 
Office. The photographs—to the number of over 
100—dispersed throughout the book, are only а 
small proportion of those taken by the Commis- 
sion; but they serve the purpose of illustration. 
А certain number of plans of churches and houses 
are given, and there are useful key-plans of towns 
in addition. The plans of Eton College, Burnham 
Abbey, and Notley Abbey are perhaps the most 
interesting in the volume. 

This constitutes the bulk of the book, but 
there are other features that multiply its useful- 
ness very greatly. After the citation of the terms 
of the Commission and the formal report, there 
follows a Sectional Preface of some ten pages 
which picks out the salient features of the inventory, 
and tells us in a few paragraphs of the most in- 
teresting and unusual buildings contained in the 
county. This preface deals with the character 
of the district and the materials used in the 
churches and secular buildings, and proves an 
excellent introduction to the whole subject. 
Further remarks are grouped under the names 
of separate features, and in this way local objects 
of special importance—such, for instance, as the 
well-known “ Aylesbury” fonts—are easily brought 
into prominence; and the resources of the 
county in relation to any special detail are 
immediately seen. 

But it is at the close of the book that both 
the lay reader and the architect will. find the 
greatest aid to reference. After a list of some 
ninety-eight buildings worthy of special preser- 
vation (Schedule B) a very exhaustive glossary 
of architectural and archeological terms is given. 
Considerable care has been exercised in com- 
piling this, and we understand it is to be printed 
anew with each volume. After the glossary 
comes the index, and here we must express our 
admiration of the arrangement by which every 
detail is indexed under its own special heading 
and in chronological order. Thus, to take a few 
features at random, we find references to forty- 
four barns, thirty-one Communion tables, sixty- 
seven fonts, eighty-five piscinas, and so on, even 
building materials and cottages being placed in 
separate lists. In the future our studies are not 
likely to lack comprehensiveness when we have 
such indexes to refer to, and we can already see 
in the work of the Royal Commission a great 
step towards the advancement of architectural 
knowledge. 


“Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (Eng- 
ғала), Buckinghamshire—Vol. |. London: His Mayesty’s 
Stationery Office. Price 155. 64. Linen boards Vs. 6d. 
era. 
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AMERICAN STANDPOINT 
BY LLOYD WARREN 


TCERGEZGSIOW interesting it would be 
Seley) could we follow the phases of 
“4 architectural training through 
the Middle Ages! How in- 
spiring it would be to us, who 
seek to perfect this training 
at the present day, if we knew 
the influences which raised 
the art from the crude barrel-vault and block 
capital of the early Romanesque to the tenuous 
stone construction and the florid carving of Troyes 
and Notre Dame de Brou! 

Nothing, however, is left to give us a hint as to 
how the science of the builders was transmitted 
from generation to generation in those days. The 
medizeval master-builder has passed away and has 
taken his secret with him; scarcely a document 
has remained, and nothing to inform us of his 
educational system. The builders before the 
Renaissance were a vast secret association, living 
and working apart from the rest of the world, 
migrating in companies when one cathedral was 
finished to the site of another which was beginning, 
guarding their secrets jealously, mystic and tene- 
brous as was the age wherein they lived, and with 
that age they melted away before the brilliant ravs 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance. 

Then came the age of the despots, the literati, 
and the precious ; the pagan worship of the purely 
beautiful, which thrust aside the expression of con- 
struction as a thing inelegant and barbarous, and 
summoned the artist of pure form to build its 
temple. Æneas Sylvius and Filippo Strozzi thus 
called for the services of the sculptors Rossellino 
and Benedetto da Majano, and for nearly a century 
after only sculptors and painters occupy them- 
selves with the design of monumental edifices, 
Then Palladio and Serlio codify the science of 
building design in such a way as to put its tech- 
nique within reach even of theinartistic constructor ; 
unfold, as it were by machinery, the secrets of the 
artist's magic of form and proportion, and create 
that phase of architectural education which, with 
little change, has come down to the present day. 

Thus we may describe these phases from the 
time of the downfall of Rome—traditional through 
the Middle Ages; purely artistic through the Re- 
naissance ; and codified or systematised thereafter. 

That thislast phase still existsthroughout Europe 
I believe, but in America a new опе 15 being rapidly 
developed which we cannot but recognise; it 
is that of intensive specialisation. The elements 
which now enter into the profession of archi- 
tecture are so vastly complex that it is virtually 
impossible for one man to master them all. Think 
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of them for a moment. Is it only necessary that 
one be a man of general culture, a man of affairs 
and a gentleman, for the public to hasten auto- 
matically to one’s office? If we would not have 
important work slip through our fingers we must 
be so eminently men of affairs that affairs must 
occupy the larger part of our time to the neglect 
of many other things, and those chiefly. artistic. 
I think vou will not cavil if some one insists that 
we must also be scientific, and you know how 
absorbing is the science of modern construction. 
Then what place in all this is left for art? Shall 
architectural design never be anything but Pal- 
ladian colonnades? Shall decorationand ornament 
be ever at the mercy of some clay-puddler in a 
modeller's shop ? 

In short, what part is art playing in our pro- 
fession? Is it merely one of those confounded 
things after another of which it is said the 
life of to-day is composed? Is it for ever to 
consist of different copies of the splendid motives 
which Letarouilly has put within our reach, or in 
touched-up reproductions of the rather mediocre 
designs of modern European publications? Do 
you suppose that this great land of ours which has 
produced eminent statesmen, writers, orators, and 
soldiers, cannot also bring forth its Albertis and its 
Sansovinos ? And if they come along, what are 
we going to do with them ?—give them their pay by 
the week, and, as Mr. Cram has said, ‘‘ force them 
to sketch themselves into a grave of watery de- 
liquescence ”? What part shall the artist play ? 
Shall it be a chief and honourable part, or shall it 
be that of the salaried, and therefore not inde- 
pendent, draughtsman? There can be but one 
answer to this: the place of the artist in the 
practice of architecture should be second to no 
other, and to this artist should be opened an edu- 
cation which will enable him to assume that place. 

Our architectural schools up to the present have 
refused to accept this phase of intensive specialisa- 
tion. Twenty years ago they differentiated them- 
selves very little from the schools of civil 
engineering; to-day they will decline not to 
differentiate the scientific from the artistic in the 
profession itself, and though in the scientific 
branch the instruction is excellent, in the artistic 
it still leaves much to be desired, and students are 
not encouraged to choose one or the other on 
which to concentrate. 

The realisation that we had unavoidably passed 
into this educational phase of intensive specialisa- 
tion came to me only very recently. It had been 
my fond notion that all draughtsmen had the 
ambition to become all-round architects, and ten 
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years ago I had urged Columbia University to 
open a night-school with that end in view. Being 
unable to pass this measure through at that time, 
it was with great interest that I saw Columbia 
last year, at the instigation of our Commission on 
Education, establish extension courses, which, 
taken in conjunction with the problems in design 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, would 
give a complete course in architecture. Imagine 
my surprise, then, when I found that, though the 
extension courses were well filled, only two of 
this Society's students were enrolled in them. All 
these boys were studying to specialise, each one 
in some one branch of architectural practice. 

And, after all, is not this quite right? Do we 
not need in our offices men highly trained in each 
of the widely differentiated branches—the sani- 
tary and ventilating experts, each up-to-date with 
the ever-improving apparatus; the writer of speci- 
fications, keenly alive to every new vice for 
good and economical construction ; the landscape 
gardener with a minute knowledge of plants and 
trees to protect the client from the florists' extra- 
vagances ? 

All this we are producing, but what is horrible 
is that we are rapidly producing, too, an artisan 
designer who in knowledge of plan and of compo- 
sition excels the architect, his employer! Just 
stop a moment to realise what this means; the 
architect, that is, the man of culture, of affairs, 
and the gentleman, is ceasing to be the artistic 
inspiration of the work signed by his name, and 
soon the architect's office will be the mill, run by 
a business man, where art occupies a nameless and 


salaried position. The result of such a condition 
may have the quality of opportunism ; but surely, 
where the artist is not in authority, his work can 
never rise to genius. 

To my mind there can be but one escape from 
this condition, and that is, to give the man who 
bears the promise, and has the chance of being an 
architect, advantages of artistic training which 
the night-school man does not get. At present 
his training in this is vastly inferior. 

We cannot manufacture geniuses, but we can 
give them opportunity to develop. We cannot 
develop the genius simply by the T square and 
triangle; his every esthetic instinct must be 
aroused and given play. Rossellino and Bene- 
detto did not produce the marvels in Pienza 
and Florence because they had technique in 
architectural drawing. but because they were 
artists, primarily sculptors, and who knows 
whether they were either gentlemen or men of 
affairs ? 

The technique of architectural drawing 15 all 
very well, the principles of planning and the com- 
position of facade are essential; but what is of 
overwhelming importance is to offer to the genius 
who тау arise the possibilities of developing him- 
self by practice in the three allied arts. Our uni- 
versities must admit plastic art in their curricula ; 
they must realise that the artistic side of our 
profession can only be developed in an art school ; 
or America to the end of time will unfeelingly, 
and without understanding, reproduce Palladian 
colonnades апа  eighteenth-century ornament 
ad nauseam. 
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THE MONUMENTAL QUALITIES ІМ ARCHITECTURE 


BY PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY, M.A. 


ma М all sides we seem agreed 
that the chief weakness of 
our modern architecture lies 
in its lack of the qualities 
we somewhat vaguely sum 
up in the word ‘‘ monu- 
mental." We all are ready 
to admit that whatever suc- 
cess we have attained during the past fifty vears 
lies in domestic and ecclesiastical architecture, 
and that we have very obviously failed in our 
public buildings. This admission, first made only 
by architects, has now passed on to the general 
public, so that we have The Times, in commenting 
on the recent foundation-stone laying by the King 
of the London County Hall, making this state- 
ment: “И anyone wishes to see the best of our 
modern architecture, he must look for itin private 
houses, in restaurants, in flats, in theatres, in 
offices—in fact, anywhere except in those public 
buildings where he would expect to find it." I 
am afraid the explanation which The Times then 
goes on to offer hardly strikes deep enough. The 
reason suggested for such a state of affairs 15 
“that in England an almost complete estrange- 
ment exists between the mass of our best archi- 
tects and most public and official bodies." While 
architects may feel that this remark in its indi- 
vidual application to themselves is near the truth, 
I fear the root of the matter lies much deeper. 
If anyone had at the present moment to choose 
an English architect for а first-class public build- 
ing, could we feel sure that the result would 
compare, for instance, with the Dublin Customs 
House or the Four Courts? Personally I am 
quite sure it would not. Our whole conception 
of the knowledge necessary to the making of such 
a building as the Customs House has altered since 
Gandon's day. Putting aside the mechanical 
skill and inventiveness necessary for the construc- 
tion of such a building, for the possession of 
which I think we can still take pride to ourselves 
(though whether we have it in a greater degree 
than Gandon, who is said to have invented for 
this building the first foundation raft, I am not so 
sure), what is it that Gandon had that none of us 
have to-day? We cannot say that it is an artistic 
ability to conceive a grand and simple building 
and that no one now 15 born with such ability. 
To say that is mere pessimism and leads nowhere. 
We have plenty of evidence of such ability, but 
it does not produce Dublin Customs Houses. Тһе 
real answer lies, I think, in the difference in out- 
look and equipment of a Gandon and a modern 
architect. Gandon belonged to a united and 
homogeneous school of thought extending over the 
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whole continent of Europe; the modern archi- 
tect belongs to a small coterie of architects who 
believe in the same sort of brick jointing or the 
same kind of curly gable. The school to which 
Gandon belonged consisted of all those cultivated 
men and women, not merely architects, painters, 
and sculptors, but the great mass of educated 
people, who looked to Greece, and Greece as 
amplified by Rome, for inspiration, guidance, and 
the very meaning of their civilisation. 

Gandon, therefore, one may safely assume, had 
no hesitation— no other thought entered his head— 
than that his building, while satisfying all the 
modern requirements of his day, should be in the 
best antique manner; that is to say, it was to 
conform to the modes of architectural expression 
founded by the Grceks and expanded by the 
Romans and their successors, the Italians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Inthis way, 
no doubt, his choice was circumscribed, but it 
was not a limitation he felt as а handicap. 
Classical architecture, as he understood it, was 
capable of satisfying all needs, material and 
spiritual; everything that was noble could be 
expressed by it. What in comparison had the 
immature styles—the half understood Classic of 
Elizabeth and James—to offer as an aid to the 
expression of fine fecling and abstract beauty ? 
Gothic he probably put aside as sheer barbarism. 
With all this, however, we must remember that 
in Gandon's day—in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century — Greek architecture was 
hardly known except through Roman work; its 
chief delicacies and refinements, its subtleties of 
form and expression, had not yet been discovered. 
If, therefore, we care to-day to take up classical 
architecture where Gandon left it, we have a 
vastly richer field to work т. But no amount of 
scholarship, no minute knowledge of Greek detail 
and adjustments, will help us if we have not the 
clear grasp he obviously had of those ideas of 
the monument which are at the base of all classical 
architecture. 


THE Four ESSENTIAL QUALITIES. 


If we consider what we mean by the word 
monumental as applied to a building, we see at 
once that we mean some quality in it which 
isolates it from its practical and immediate uses 
and gives it a peculiar appeal to our imagination. 
The quality of this appeal is, however, of a special 
kind. The building must make that single blow 
upon the mind Sir Joshua Reynolds proclaimed 
as a necessary condition to any work in the grand 
manner. The building must appeal to you as а 
whole—as a unity—not by any special colour, 
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texture of materials, conceit of detail, or even by 
association of ideas. The essence of a monument 
is that, however large, it is а single object—a 
complete unity from which nothing can be taken 
and to which nothing can be added. Unity of 
conception, therefore, we may take as the first 
necessary quality in any monumental work. 

The second quality is, I think, mass. А mini- 
mum of mass is required for impressiveness. The 
Customs House reduced to the size of a model 
ceases to be impressive. There must be, too, the 
suggestion, not only of immovability, but of accu- 
mulated toil, of labour skilfully directed, but still 
of labour. For this reason you very rarely get 
the illusion of monumental effects on the stage. 
Everything seems to have been done too easily; a 
stage building has the appearance of having grown 
like a mushroom in the night. 

The third quality is the quality of scale. A large 
scale is necessary for monumental effect. When a 
building, however large, is really an accumulation 
of small parts, like the exterior of Milan Cathedral, 
it can never give that effect of grandeur—that 
remoteness from fussy human occupations—which 
the great scale of a Doric temple at once suggests. 

Lastly, there is that complement of scale, 
refinement. The mere enlargements of parts will 


not give satisfaction. We must have the delicacy 
which comes from restrained power, from forces 
held in check. Stonehenge has a big scale, but 
compared even with Pzstum it has the strength 
of a savage rather than the well-directed energy of 
a fully developed man. If these, then—unity, 
mass, scale, and refinement—are the distinguish- 
ing marks of monumental architecture, it may be 
well to examine how they were exhibited in the 
great formative phases of classical art—Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Italian—and note what each 
contributed towards the solution. of our own 
problem of giving these monumental qualities to 
a modern building. 

If we take any of the Egyptian temples of 
the Middle Empire, we find the whole complex 
scheme laid out on a central axis. That axis is 
the unifying idea. You approach the temple 
along it, through an avenue of sphinxes. You pass 
between the enormous pylons forming the gate- 
way to the first court, to see in front of you along 


the same axis a similar pair leading to the second 


court. The scale is everywhere enormous. You 
pass on again up a flight of steps to the hypostyle 
hall from sunshine to semi-gloom, but the axis 
is still strongly marked by the larger columns and 
the clerestory windows flanking it. Finally you 
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approach the sanctuary and the mysterious cham- 
bers of the priests surrounding it. All the while, 
however, you have travelled along the same straight 
line, from sunlight to gloom, and eventually to 
utter darkness. The unifying idea of the building 
is this long-drawn-out axis, just as the unifying 
idea of Egyptian religion is the slow, Nile-like flight 
.of time to eternity. The building, therefore, is 
monumental in this aspect. It has unity, scale, 
and refinement of its kind from one particular 
point of view. Turn, however, in any other direc- 
tion, and it has neither symmetry nor architec- 
tural meaning. Its external walls are of all 
heights, blank and expressionless. 

To pass from Egypt of the Middle Empire to 
‘Greece of the fifth century is to pass from the dim 
light of a railway tunnel into sunshine. On the 
Acropolis at Athens buildings were displayed 
very much as statues; commemorative monuments 
to be viewed from all sides. Individual unity 
from every external point of view was aimed at 
and achieved. Hence the simple outlines of the 
buildings and their bold masses. The one stum- 
bling block, the Erechtheum, has at last been 
removed. Professor Dórpfeld has proved beyond 
contradiction that this, too, was designed as a 
symmetrical structure, and, like the Propylea, 
was only waiting for the buying out of certain 
rights to attain completion. 

Until one has seen the ruins of the Parthenon, 
it is difficult to appreciate all that has been said 
about its perfection, but once it has been seen no 
praise is too extravagant, or rather all praise is 
impertinence. The very fragments scattered on 
the ground are not the crumbled stones of an 
ordinary ruin; they are pieces from some china 
vase, broken limbs from some antique statue. 
One can only explain this feeling that one has of 
& perfect whole that has been shattered at a blow 
by those difficult refinements in which the text- 
books delight. These subtle curves, which per- 
vaded every line of the building, seem to have 
given the structure absolute vitality. Refinement 
in this case is more than the complement of 
strength—it is the revelation of it. 

Here, then, we have all the qualities that go 
to making the complete monument. Perfect 
unity, mass, great scale, and absolute refinement. 
Within certain self-imposed limits, then, the prob- 
lem has been solved. It should be remembered, 
however, that these limits were very narrow. As 
in their sculptures, so in their buildings the 
Greeks sought to perfect a few simple types. 
The temple form contains and expresses on the 
exterior what 15 after all but a single compartment 
with vestibules. In essence there could be no 
simpler building problem. Very rarely do we 
moderns get a chance of designing a single-roomed 
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isolated structure. If we did more often, we, too, 
might make some progress towards perfection of 
form and proportion. 


RoMAN WORK AND THE COMPLEXITIES OF 
MODERN BUILDING. 


It is not till we pass to Roman work that we 
find all the complexities of the modern building, and 
that on a scale which has not yet been equalled, 
unless it be by some American railway station. 
Apart from their absolute size, the plans of the cen- 
tral blocks of the various great Therma might be 
the plans for any great modern public building, 
such as law courts, in which a stately procession 
of halls is required. Indeed, all the finest plans 
in the world trace their origin to these Roman 
Therme. Internal unity, not on one axis only, as 
the Egyptians achieved it, but in both directions 
and over vastly more complex structures, is the 
Котап contribution to the problem of monu- 
mental building. This internal unity was in its 
way as remarkable an achievement as the Greeks' 
external unity, and if the same absolute perfection 
of adjustment was not attained, the governing 
ideas developed had in them more life for the 
use of future generations. Such absolute perfec- 
tion as the Parthenon produces sterility ; in that 
direction no further progress is possible. Such is 
the vitality, however, of Roman planning that the 
world has lived by it ever since, and probably will 
do so to the end. For not only did the Romans 
adjust the relations of one chamber to another 
within the building until a unity was brought 
about that embraced the most remote, but they 
adjusted the relations of one building to another 
within the town till that, too, attained an archi- 
tectural unity of its own. Хо town planning yet 
accomplished in Гтапсе or America 1s comparable 
to that of the Roman fora and their groups of 
connected buildings. 

Where the Romans seem to have failed is in the 
facades of their complex structures, and, of course, 
in their detail. The internal unity of the great 
central building of the Baths was not expressed on 
the exterior. Looking at the plans of the Baths 
of Caracalla, it is impossible to conceive for them, 
as they exist, satisfactory elevations. It has been 
left to Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White in the 
new Pennsylvania railway station at New York, 
while maintaining certain main features of the 
plan, to execute its first satisfactory facades. 


THE TOTAL SOLUTION. 


It is not, then, until we come to the Italian Re- 
naissance that the total modern problem 15 solved ; 
facades complete, plans complete, the whole 
building a unity both within and without. The 
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creation of the facade is the Italian contribution. 
In the work of San Michele and Peruzzi we have 
not only great scale, combined in Peruzzi's case 
with almost Greek refinement, but we have for 
the first time perfect unity of exterior and interior. 
Here, then, at last we have the problem of the 
modern monumental building completely solved. 
But that is not all that the Italians have done for 
us. Tothem we owe, in its perfected form, the most 
sublime feature in architecture—the dome raised on 
a drum. After that there was only left the great 
staircase for the Frenchmen to develop, and all the 
elements of the problem were in Gandon’s hands. 

We can now imagine something of the mental 
equipment with which Gandon sat down to his 
design. He was the pupil of the great scholar, 
artist, and gentleman, Sir William Chambers. 
He was familiar, therefore, with the plans of the 
Thermz as given in the various editions of the 
Palladio. He possessed or hadaccess to “Vitruvius 
Britannicus” and the other great seventeenth and 
eighteenth century folios. He had obviously, and 
I think a little unfortunately, seen Wren’s domes 
at Greenwich. The point, however, which I 
would make is, that his books kept him in the great 
tradition. When surrounded by them no little 
tricks of design such as disfigure our modern 
buildings would occur to him. His attention 
would be concentrated on such fundainental 
matters as the simplicity of his main and sub- 
sidiary masses, the nobility апа proportion of his 
order, the just character of his detail to emphasise 
but not to conflict with his main conception. 
How different the result would have been if his 
drawing-board had been surrounded, as I fear ours 
often are, with the plates from the modern build- 
ing papers. It is this practice of living on the 
tricks of the fashionable draughtsman and com- 
petition expert, in semi-ignorance of the great 
achievements of the past, that has been the ruin 
of our modern English architecture. Asa candid 
American architect has said, it has reduced many 
of our public buildings to the condition of 
scrambled eggs. | 


THE REMEDY. 


What, then, is the remedy? The remedy is, 
I think, as simple to state as it is difficult to 
execute. I conceive it as nothing less than a 
return to Gandon’s methods of education. The 
great strides American architecture has recently 
taken are due to such a return. Not only is the 
young American architect rigorously trained in 
his school in the elements of the great classical 
tradition, Just as we may assume Gandon was in 
the office of Sir William Chambers, but when he 
reaches his modern Атегісап office he finds there 
a similar library to his school library, and is 
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expected to make a similar use of it. So great is 
the American demand for fine books that all the 
big folios, like Durand, Letarouilly, and Canina, 
are being exported, and unless we have already 
got them in our libraries it will soon be impossible 
to obtain them. 

But, it may fairly be argued, all this is very well 
for countries like America and Canada, which have 
still vast numbers of public buildings to erect. In 
England,and I suppose in Ireland, too, the practice 
of the average architect contains very little work of 
this kind. If his nearest approach to it is a free 
library ог a bank ina country town, of what use is a 
training in what 1s somewhat unfortunately called 
thegrand manner? Theansweristwo-fold. First, 
that a training in any manner is of value, and at 
the present time the majority of us do not even 
get that. Noone style is known thoroughly, with 
the consequence that, judged from our work, very 
few of us seem to have any real sense of style. 
We find the greatest incongruities everywhere. 
Take the fashionable modern Georgian. It is the 
commonest thing to find fluted Greek columns 
used with the coarse plaster wreaths and ceiling 
enrichments of the time of Wren. Style has been 
well defined as crystallised character, and until 
the character of one style is perfectly understood 
no sense of style can be acquired. One style, 
however, may well be the key to several. If 
one knows the detail of the Empire period, 
by contrast one has an immediate knowledge of 
that of Louis Seize, and so on. Therefore, from 
the point of view of the mere gymnastic of train- 
ing, it probably does not much matter what con- 
vention is chosen. If we cannot agree that all 
our schools should found their training on Greek 
work, let us have some Greek, some Gothic, some 
Byzantine, in their outlook. But let us at all 
costs have done with the false catholicism of 
taste which sees good in everything and arrives 
at nothing in the end. The eclecticism of the last 
twenty years in England has not led architecture 
forward. What progress has been made has been 
іп Franceand America, where there exists a much 
more positive spirit. But, apart from the ques- 
tion of training, the second reason for a definite 
architectural faith is that we see from the past 
that no good work has ever been done without it. 
Except on the hypothesis of a consistent belief 
widely held, how else can we explain the fact that 
we sec no really bad Georgian work, no reallv 
bad Early English, and no really bad Louis Seize? 
The character is everywhere maintained. The 
average man, when once a standard of taste is 
established, is only too anxious not to go outside 
it and betray himself. When there has been 
little cohesion among architects, the average man, 
on the other hand, is tempted to think himself a 
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genius and to turn things upside down for the 
mere fun of it. 

If, therefore, the argument holds, we must be 
prepared to relate the cottage, the church, and 
the country house to the methods of Greece and 
Rome, as much as the bank and the town hall. 
This seems to me the peculiar problem of the 
moment for English architects. We must do for 
these classes of buildings what the Italians of the 
great period did, and the Americans to-day are 
doing, for larger structures. There is no reason 
why the ordinary dwelling-house should not have 
rooms of exact and simple proportions, simply 
related to one another, any more than the public 
building. If one has lived or had offices in an 
old Georgian house with simple rectangular rooms, 
nothing is more worrying than modern Бау 
windows jutting out in all directions. Why, for 
our houses, should we go back to the immature 
Elizabethan styles? Why cannot they belong to 
our own times as much as our warehouses and 
offices? In no past period of architecture did 
we have one style for cottages and another 
for mansions. The charm of the former—their 
character—often lies in their implicit relation to 
larger buildings. If you take a town which is 
predominantly eighteenth-century, like St. Ives, 
Cornwall, you will find there the same square pro- 
portions, the same square sash windows and low- 
pitched roofs in all the houses, from the fisher- 
men's cottages (of which the town mainly con- 
sists) to the squire's mansion. Even the smallest 
cottages have a definitely eighteenth - century 
character and yet remain cottages—ideal cottages, 
as the present population of painters seems to 
think. It may well be maintained that the archi- 
tect trained in what is called the grand manner 
is more likely to build a really good cottage than 
the man who has only considered cottages. If 
he is an artist, or has any taste at all, he will not 
make the elementary mistake of building a pre- 
tentious cottage, but at the same time he will 
not build one affecting to belong to some other 
century—really a subtler form of pretentiousness. 
His cottage should have the same sort of rela- 
tion to larger work that country clothes by a 
good tailor have to town clothes by the same 
man. We know that a trellis porch by sugges- 
tion may add an indefinable sense of style to 
the squarest, simplest cottage. There is по 
reason therefore why, in the pursuit of a more 
monumental and тоге worthy architecture 
for our public buildings, all classes of buildings 
should not profit. Good architecture is not a 
trick nor the result of a recipe; like any other 
art, it has its origin in emotion sincerely felt. 
АП that training can do is to facilitate its ex- 
pression. 
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FRENCH PARQUET FLOORS 
BY ALBERT E. BULLOCK, А.К.І.В.А. 


COO SRIENCH parquet floors аге 
RNY) chiefly of two kinds, namely, 
the veneer and the block. 
In the former case the thick- 
ness rarely exceeds а quarter 
of an inch, whereas the blocks 
varv from one and a quarter 
to two and a quarter inches. 

The early floors were in walnut, an example of 
which exists at South Kensington Museum, in the 
Henry IV room, from a farmhouse near Alençon. 
Some floors are battened on the underside previous 
to laying, taking in an entire repeat—this 15 
known as plate parquet. The principal seventeenth- 
century workmen who practised this form of 
joinery in France were Jean Guelder Oppenord 
and Jacques Somer. 

Marquetry is the name given to the inlay of 
furniture as practised by André Charles Boule 
(1642-1732) and his assistants, Denizot, Dubois, 
J. J. Caffieri, Orben, and Riesener. This was 
nearly always fixed upon a ground of parquetry laid 
on the reverse diagonal in order to prevent shrink- 
age. The marquetry was occasionally combined 
with various designs cut in metals, tortoiseshell, 
ivory, or mother-of-pearl, the metalwork being on 
the niello* system. These designs were cut in 
pairs, and counter-changed in application. Boule 
was assisted by many workmen, and was furnished 
with designs by the younger Jean Berain and 
Daniel Marot, who was afterwards architect to 
our William III. | 

The state rooms ай Chatsworth have panels 
over the mantelpiece treated in coloured woods in 
geometrical patterns, mostly of star-shaped 
patterns and triangles worked into octagonal 
frames. The work was superintended by Samuel 
Watson, who worked in the Grinling Gibbons 
manner. Не had studied іп London under 
C. Oakley. The names of his assistants are 
Joel Lobb, William Davis, Young, and Thomas. 
In the chapel is some fine cedar panelling in large 
squares, having an edging veneered in a narrow 
width flush with the panel face about two inches 
wide. Тһе pieces are cross-cut, and about one 
and a half inches deep, the whole giving a verv 
effective finish. The long vertical panels between 
have applied carvings in limewood, said to be the 
actual work of Gibbons. Samuel Watson worked 
at Chatsworth for more than twenty-two years. 

In the floors here illustrated the woods used 
are mahogany, satinwood, ebony, and oak (some 
cross-grained). Тһе floor to Le Brun's Gallery 15 


* A kind of black enamel. 
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in woodblock, and the pattern is used іп several 
other galleries at the Louvre. The examples 
from Versailles * and the Petit Trianon have 
recently become familiar to Londoners, especially 
the latter, having been obviously the motif taken 
for the new floors at the Tate Gallery; there is, 
however, a difference in the size and the meeting 
at the angles of each square. But this pattern is 
exactly reproduced at Boughton House, near 
Kettering in Northamptonshire, in the portion of 
the house which was built after the fire that 
destroyed Robert Hooke’s work in 1686, and 
before 1694, for Ralph, Lord Montagu, by French 
artisans. The house is known as “ Little Ver- 
sailles," and seems originally to have had many 
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A COPENHAGEN TOWN 


HOUSE 


Many fine buildings have been erected within 
recent years in the modern quarter of Copenhagen, 
the new house for Baron von Plessen, designed by 
M. Gotfred Trede, being among the more notable 
examples. Situated in a very fashionable part of 
the city, this house, both in plan and architectural 
treatment, is somewhat reminiscent of the large 
houses of the baroque period. 

The plan is perfectly symmetrical, an open 
courtyard forming an effective feature of the 
design. This courtyard, which is shut off from 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF THE BARON VON PLESSEN'S 


TOWN HOUSE, COPENHAGEN 


of the attributes of the sumptuous palace upon 
which it was based. Whether Pouget, the archi- 
tect of Montagu House, London, and his assis- 
tants La Fausse, Rousseau, and Baptist had 
any hand in the work at Boughton has not tran- 
spired, but much of the work is undoubtedly 
French. 

The chief decorator who assisted Gabriel at 
the Petit Trianon was Vernet's brother-in-law 
Honoré Guibert, the sculptor of the marble 
chimneypiece in the salle à manger of Marie 
Antoinette. Не worked here from 1755. 


* The Salle ce Glace was built in 1685 from designs by 
Sebastien Leclerc. 
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the street by iron gates and railings, faces to- 
wards Christianiagade, the main front of the 
building overlooking Throndhjemsgade. The 
first and second floors are set apart exclusively 
for the use of Baron von Plessen ; but the ground 
floor, which consists of two residential flats, is 
available for letting purposes. The grand stair- 
case to the Baron's apartments is quite indepen- 
dent of the ground-floor accommodation. 

The house is built of red bricks, the roof being 
covered with glazed tiles and copper. The ex- 
terior architectural decorations, and also the 
figures on the gate-piers to the courtyard, are 
modelled in cement, being the work of M. Lam- 
berg- Petersen. 
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THE ORIGIN 
BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS 


N dealing with the derivation or 
origin of structural forms, the 
usual practice is to assign their 
invention to the race whose use 
of them appears to be most 
ancient. The custom is, of 
course, of great advantage to 
a country like Egypt, which can 

date its history back to a very remote antiquity. 

Most of the simpler features of construction were, 

so far as our knowledge of their use extends, first 

used in Egypt, and we readily assume, therefore, 
that they were first used there in the sense of 
being there originated. According to this method 
of reasoning, Egypt comes to be the “ mother,”’ 
or “cradle,” or * nursery ” of the arts, which, we 
assume, first grew out of its rich prolific mud. 

They were, with so much else, “the gift of the 

Nile.” Hence, Professor Lethaby, after pointing 

out the necessity of “searching out origins," 

observes that it is in Egypt “we shall best find 
the origins of architecture as a whole" ; and 

Professor Petrie asserts that we know тоге “о? 

the origins of the arts in Egypt than in any other 

land " ; and other authorities might be quoted to 
the same effect. It seems almost to be taken for 
granted, because Egyptian civilisation happens 
to be the oldest on record, that it must have been 
the originator or inventor of the forms used there. 
Thus, a bunch of papyrus stems of an Egyptian 
shaft becomes the original idea of the shaft in 
architecture, the lotus-bud the original idea of 
the capital, and so on. But it is very doubtful 
whether Egyptian architecture deserves all this 
honour. That it gave to the structural forms it 
used characteristics of its own, derived from 

Nile scenery and associations, is certain; but 

that is not to originate structural forms. 

= What do we mean by origi- 

nating forms? Do we mean : 

merely using things in accord- 

ance with their nature? Is the 

first savage who lays his tent- 
pole across two cleft sticks the 
inventor of the lintel and the 
column? If not, why not? 

He is using uprights to support 

horizontals, and that is an ex- 

ercise in trabeated construction. 

A Doric peristyle contents itself 

with the same principle. Or 

is he who creeps under the lee 
of a bank to shelter from the 
weather, and afterwards makes 
other banks like it for the 
same purpose, the inventor of 
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the wall? The truth is that there is a kind of 
use of material which 15 inherent in material 
itself, which requires no inventing whatever, if 
by invention we signify any intellectual, rational 
exertion of the human faculties. It is impossi- 
ble to manipulate and use in any way the matter 
of which earth is formed without throwing off 
such “inventions” at every step. Birds and 
animals are just as inventive in this respect as 
Why should the Egyptian have the credit 
of inventing walls when the swallow that built its 
nest under the first carved cornice had acted on 
the principle for a million years? And why 
should the swallows have the credit of it when 
the beavers of the Potomac had at an early date, 
and quite independently of the swallows, practised 
the same the construction of their 
lodges? А search like this will evidently take us 
some distance. 


man. 


usage in 


It will not bea question how and 
when Man evolved structural forms, but how and 
when Man was evolved ; for long before he became 
fully Man—are we to say ten, twenty, or two 
hundred millions of years ago?—he must have 
been іп advance of beavers and swallows, and 
well versed in the simpler principles of con- 
struction which are contained in the nature of 
things. We cannot verify the conjecture, because 
the early history of our race is so obscure ; but, in 
all probability, the originator of features like the 
column and the wall was the Missing Link! 

But there is another sense in which the origin 
of forms becomes an intelligible phrase, and that 
is when the dimensions and shape of such forms 
are consciously designed to suit the structural 
purpose they fulfil. For instance, the purpose of 
a column is to afford support. This support, 
however, can be offered in various rough and ready 
ways. Fragments of rock plunged point down- 
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wards into the peat of many an English moorland 
still uphold the altar-slabs of doubtful deities. If 
it is sufficient that a stone supports another for it 
to be called a column, then these fragments enter 
the competition for the origin of columns, a com- 
petition which, as has been pointed out, has no 
solution this side of the origin of Man. But if we 
shift the test and say that a column to be a 
column must be the shape of a column, then we 
escape the danger of being led into that hopeless 
quest, for it is obvious that these fragments under 
such a qualification cannot claim to be columns at 
all. They afford support, but they are not the 
shape of the support they afford. Their base, 
which should be the strongest part of them, is 
usually more or less attenuated for convenience in 
driving into the ground, and is, therefore, their 
weakest part ; indeed, no attempt has been made 
to give them the form of the function they fulfil, 
nor is there the least inkling perceptible that this 
would be a desirable thing to do. They are the 
merest shapeless fragments, used for a certain 
purpose, certainly, but in no way expressing that 
purpose in their form. 

It will be seen that the distinction here drawn, 
and on which the writer desires to lay stress, is 
concerned with the word ‘‘form.” It is in the 
form of the thing that Man’s relation to it is 
indicated. It is its form that matters. If you 
ask who invented columns, meaning who first 
supported one thing by another, the only rational 
answer is that Nature invented them. But if 
you ask who invented the form of the column, 
meaning who first conceived the idea of shaping 
the column appropriately, as the embodiment of 
its function, then you raise a question in which 
Man is interested. You are, in fact, considering 
the point at issue not relatively to Nature, but 
relatively to Man. For the function of the thing 
was Nature's contribution, and was there from 
the first; but the clothing of the function in per- 
fect and appropriate form is Man's contribution, 
and belongs to his history. 

Let us, therefore, use the latter formula, since 
it alone has any meaning, and let us ask who 
discovered the form of the column?  Unfortu- 
nately, space being limited, I cannot, even so, 
treat the subject with the fullness it deserves. I 
must be content with a suggestion or two. Let 
the reader consider the accompanying illustration 
of an Egyptian column. It is of the form most 
common in that country, and prevails among the 
Nile temples for several thousands of years. Its 
shape speaks for itself. Its chief peculiarity, that 
which most inevitably catches the eye, is the con- 
traction of the base. In speaking of prehistoric 
dolmens, I made reference above to the obvious 
fact that a pointed base breaks the first law of 
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column formation. That 
the Egvptian architects 
persistently and systemati- 
cally violated this law, 
without having the excuse 
of the  dolmen-builders 
that the contraction was 
useful for driving into the 
ground, 1s an indication of 
what is made sure by a 
little further examination, 
namely, that the notion of 
form expressing function 
had never so much as oc- 
curred to them. For it 
seems quite impossible 
that a people who had, 
however vaguely and im- 
perfectly, grasped the idea 
of the unity of the two, 
who had ever thought of 
the evolution of form under 
the guidance and control 
of function, and of the kind 
of beauty flowing from 
fitness which such forms 
would possess—it seems 
impossible that such a 
people could ever, by un- 
dermining the column's 
strength in the Egyptian 
manner, have so wantonly 
extinguished its hope of 
expressing its vigour and 
power. Referring to this very point in a recent 
book, I ventured to suggest, of the columns of 
Karnak, that their proportions, “іп the dim ob- 
scurity of the place, suggest nothing more structural 
than a crop of extravagant fungi, in growth com- 
mensurate to the damp depths of Nile soil and 
the forcing capacity of an Egyptian sun, but not 
calculated in obedience to any architectural pur- 
pose." And I added that ‘‘to find the form of 
the columns in these masses of matter we should 
have to dig for it. Somewhere concealed within 
the imitation of the lotus lie the proportions which 
correspond with the column's function of support 
and which constitute its intellectual form, but 
they are not apparent." 

As nearly as possible one likes, in conduct- 
ing an inquiry of this sort, to base one's case on 
evidence so certain and obvious as not to admit of 
misapprehension or even of argument. Іп this I 
have so far been lucky, because whether the views 
here expressed are orthodox or unorthodox, the 
facts they are based on are at any rate incontro- 
vertible. No amount of rhetoric lavished on the 
great columns of Karnak can alter their shape. 


EGYPTIAN COLUMN 
FROM THEBES 
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It is a fact, as solid as stone can make it, that the 
pinched-in bases of these columns renders a cer- 
tain proportion of their bulk superfluous, since only 
so much of the column as rests on earth can really 
be acting as support. It is a fact, not an artistic 
but an engineering fact, that a good deal of the 
matter an Egyptian column is composed of is 
totally irrelevant to its function, and onlv serves 
to conceal it. It is a fact that an engineer, if we 
asked him to make the column like what it was 
doing, would at once start hacking off the masses 
of superfluous substance which conceal its real 
self. In short, it is a fact that the Egyptian 
column is not, and was never intended to be, a 
realisation of the column's true form at all. 

Now, from this brief glance at the column as 
understood by the Egyptians, let us for a moment 
turn to examine the same feature as realised by 
the Greeks. Тһе accompanying illustration ех- 
plains so clearly of itself the Greek contribution 
to art in this matter, that all it is necessary to do 
is to specify its obvious characteristics. Тһе 
reader is in possession already of the theory of the 
only genuine origin of structural forms, namely, 
that form must embody function. Тһе function 
ofa column is to support, and that function the 
Egyptian column entirely fails to embody. But сап 
he imagine a more perfect 
embodiment of it than 
is offered by the Doric 
column? Is there, іп 
this vigorous, clean-cut 
shaft of stone, an ounce 
of matter that 1s redun- 
dant, that is not devoted 
to the column’s duty and 
purpose, that does not go 
to the embodiment of 
function? Here we have 
Мап co-operating with 
Nature, Man carrying out 
and bringing to perfec- 
tion an idea which Nature 
was charged with, yet 
could not deliver herself 
of. For weight and sup- 
port are forces which 
operate in all natural un- 
dertakings. They hold 
the earth's crust together. 
They guide the growth of 
every plantand tree. The 
rocks of our cliffs and 
coasts in their rough 
jumble are obeying those 
laws. But Nature of her- 
self cannot express these 
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freed from all accident and irrelevancies. She can- 
not give form to her idea. It seems she must look 
to Man to do that for her. She looks to the Egyp- 
tian, and he responds by building an arrangement 
shaped exactly like a fat sausage and surmounted 
by a capital in the likeness of a monstrous bud, a 
capital which, far from adapting support to weight 
by judicious expansion, is more contracted at the 
summit than the base. I can imagine poor Na- 
ture's sigh of disappointment over her baffled 
expectations in that quarter. Then she looks to 


` the Greek (I keep to these two only for force of 


contrast), and he responds bv giving her the image 
of her thought. Himself intellectual, he is able to 
sympathise with thought, with an idea. It is not 
enough for him that his column can support. It 
must express that purpose. It must not only act 
like a column, it must bea column. This is what 
the Greek column achieves. It comes as a con- 
summation. May we not imagine Nature heartily 
rejoicing over it, and her rocks and trees Joining 
in acclamation of the spectacle? For such archi- 
tecture is like the greatest of poetry, in that it 
seems to give outward form and expression to 
thoughts else inarticulate. 

There is one word more in explanation of the 
Doric column I would wish to add. Readers of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW do not need to 
have the meaning of the word entasis explained to 
them. They are aware of the nature of that 
subtle and invisible curvature the outline of which 
the Greeks studied with such extraordinary care. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated it will be suffi- 
cient to state here that entasts represents the 
slight swelling which is imparted to all Greek 
columns, the object of which apparently is to 
counteract and correct the skinny and shrunken 
appearance which shafts have when their sides are 
perfectly straight in outline. Тһе curve of the 
enlasis 1s so slight as to amount to no more than 
two-thirds of an inch in a height of thirty feet. 
It is, therefore, practically invisible: nevertheless 
its formation has been a matter of profound 
calculation. It is not a simple curve, but a 
parabola; that is to say, it begins some way down 
the column, and after gradually attaining its 
maximum at about a third of the column's height 
from the ground is again gradually reduced. It will 
be perceived that this is technically an infringe- 
ment of the law of form, since this added bulk is 
not functional and does not do any active support- 
ing. It is a very slight, an almost impalpable 
deviation from strict rectitude; but still, if we are 
to insist on the letter of our law, it is a deviation. 
Only, however, for as long as we insist on the 
letter at the expense of the spirit. The Greeks, 
in thus infringing the law, have really rendered to 
it a peculiar homage. What I have called the 
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skinniness of a straight-sided shaft is due to the 
optical illusion according to which parallel vertical 
lines converge or bend inwards in the middle. 
Such a shaft, presenting to the eye a shrunken or 
concave appearance, conveys to the mind an 
instant sense of weakness and insecurity. Really, 
as a matter of mere physical science, it is a 
perfectly efficient form of support, but it does not 
look it; and since it does not look it, it does not 
produce that effect upon our consciousness. We 
are none the richer for a solution of that kind. 
What does it profit us if the form of support 1s 
discovered or not so long as we are not made to 
sec and feel and know that it is discovered? It 
was to this end the Greek artists devoted their 
ingenuity. The discovery of the column’s form, 
as a matter of science, must have been a very 
simple matter for so intelligent a people as the 
Grecks. It was its re-discovery as a matter of art 
which took the time. In any book on architecture 
the reader chooses to pick up he will find the 
buoyancy, the clasticity, the vigour of the Doric 
shaft extolled, and he will find the fact universally 
admitted that this appearance of elastic vigour 
the shaft owes to its entasis or the invisible curve 
imparted to it. So that really it is its departure 
from strictly correct form which sets off its form 
to most advantage. I know of no more delicate 
concession than this from science to art. Some- 
thing, just a shade, of scientific truth is de- 
liberately sacrificed in order that the scientific 
truth may be made apparent and accessible to 
Man. The final form of support was not, after 
all, to be the form which actually gave most 
support, but the form which communicated the 
idea of support most eloquently. The two were 
almost identical, but not quite. The difference 
between science and art lay between them, a 
difference in which art had the last word. 

Fluting, it need scarcely be pointed out, 15 
another device directed to the same end; that is to 
say, its business is not with actual form, but with 
the appearance of form. It does not add vigour, 
but it adds the look of vigour. The vertical 
grooves and arrises carry the eye up the shaft, 
just as the vertical lines of Gothic carry the eye 
from pavement to roof, adding greatly to that 
appearance of intentional and consciously exerted 
strength in which the law of support finds in 
Doric hands its final and perfect expression. 

It was my wish to say something here of the 
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two main tendencies in art for which Egyptian 
and Greek art stand. For both are typical. 
Egyptian architecture, in its constant hankering 
after forms not dictated bv function at all, is 
typical of Eastern art; while Greek architecture, 
sternly mindful of the law of its own being, is 
typical of Western art. That instant apprehension 
we have of something abnormal and eccentric 
in the forms of Oriental architecture, which 
declares their Orientalism even before we have 
identified their style, 15 due to the fact that the 
East never has seized the idea which is at the 
root of all rational architecture, that form should 
embody function. These, however, are considera- 
tions too extensive to be handled at present. 
Perhaps on a future occasion I may have further 
opportunity of dealing with them. 

I would conclude by making clear one point. 
If structural forms have their true origin in the 
endeavour to reconcile form with function, it 
follows that every step, or every act, which re- 
moves redundant matter from any structural 
feature and discloses its real purpose is a step in 
the direction of the discovery of form. If the 
Greeks hit upon the most perfect form of column 
known to us it does not mean that many had not 
worked at the problem before them. The pre- 
historic builder who broke off an unnecessary 
corner or excresence from his supporting boulder 
was on the right road. He was guided by the 
endeavour to reveal structural form. But not all 
builders have been guided by that motive. Some 
have been guided by quite other motives. It is bv 
this that we are to judge them. Were they, how- 
ever rough and rude in their work, endeavouring 
to realise form, or were they not on that quest at 
all? The Egyptian column is an imitation of a 
Nilotic vegetable. It does not attempt nor wish to 
discover the real form of the column. To Nature's 
inquiry, “Can you invest my theory of support 
with visible form?” the Egyptian answers, “I 
have not the least idea what you are talking about, 
but I intend to amuse myself for the next five 
thousand years by making columns in imitation of 
lotuses." How can such a feature be in any 
rational sense the origin of true form? It has no 
wish to be such. It sets itself to be something 
else. Andif the Egyptian motive had prevailed we 


should be further from the desired end than ever. 
We should not to this day know what structural 
form meant. 
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BY M. JOURDAIN 


(Continued from р. 142, No. тоо) 


PLASTER 
ECORATIVE plaster - work, 
which had been a feature of 
English decoration from the 
time of Henry VIII, had like 
other forms of decoration 
undergone acomplete change 
under Inigo Jones. It is 
curious, considering the ex- 
tremely beautiful and scholarly ceilings of Inigo 
Jones, that plaster as a material was slighted by 
Evelyn, who compares the English ceilings of 
“© poor plaster” with the carved wooden work of 


1660-1715 


Audley End (begun in 1603 and finished in 1616), 
on his visit in 1660, seven years later notes his 
dissatisfaction with them, as they are “nothing 
so well wrought as My Lord Chancellor’s house," 
in St. James's.* 

Wren,as a young man, had been much influenced 
by French plasterwork during his short stay in 
France in 1665, and mentions by name Von Ostal 
and Arnoldini as the foremost French plasterers. 
Like the French Louis XIV ornament, there is 
almost too much of it, and there is in addition the 
tendency to realism and elaboration noticeable in 
the wood sculpture of the Gibbons school. 


Photo: “ Architectural Review” 


THE SALOON CEILING, MELTON CONSTABLE. NORFOLK 


Italy, to the disadvantage ofthe former. In place 
of the flatter and more intricate ceilings of the 
Elizabethan tradition, Inigo Jones introduced a 
simplification and emphasis of the geometrical 
setting out, and substituted Classic ornament. 
His panels are of much larger size, and full value 
is given to empty spaces, while the ornament 15 
concentrated—especially on the soffits of the main 
ribs, which are enriched with fruit and leafage, 
conventionally rendered in high relief, and Classic 
ornament. His new manner superseded the old, 
and Pepys, who had admired the ceilings at 
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The division of the ceiling by ribs is not so 
emphatic as under Inigo Jones; indeed, the great 
ribs are often superseded by moulded frames of 
little projection. Іп spite of the richness of the 
ornament, plain surfaces were often left in the 
centre of the ceiling, which sometimes received a 
painted panel. The ornament is partly conven- 
tional and partly naturalistic in the treatment of 
foliage and flowers, which are used freely in 


crossed sprays, swags, and wreaths. In foliage, 


—— 


* Clarendon House, built 1665. 
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the natural bay, the oak, the palm, and the 
acanthus are most freely used, while the close- 
set wreaths contain skilfully modelled present- 
ments of every kind of fruit and flower. Motifs 
familiar in the woodwork of this period, such as 
cherubs’ heads and birds, are used; as also the 
armorial bearings, badge, and initials of the 
owners or builders of the houses in which the 
plasterwork finds place. Тһе rudely-modelled 
landscape panels in low relief on the fine ceiling 
in the New River Company’s offices are extremely 
unusual. 

In order to obtain the delicacy and openwork 
necessary in this naturalistic treatment of flowers 
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and foliage it became the custom at this time to 
use lead piping or strips of sheet lead for the 
stalks and thin leaves. The fine quality of the 
plaster also permitted a high degree of finish and 
“thinness.” Mr. Bankart has described this 
plaster as being composed of ““ carefully selected 
lime which had been slaked for many years, 
mixed with finely-sieved marble dust and various 
ingredients to regulate the setting as required." 
Of freedom of the ornament there is a good 
example in the ceiling of the saloon at Holme 
Lacy, where the swags of foliage and flowers 
hang free from the lowest member of the cornice. 

The inventiveness and brilliant realism of these 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING, MELTON CONSTABLE, NORFOLK (DATED 1687) 
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English plasterworkers can be well studied in 
two Norfolk houses, Felbrigge and Melton Con- 
stable, which possess plasterwork dated the same 
year (1687) and from the same hands. The 
setting out of the red drawing-room at Melton 
Constable and the drawing-room at Felbrigge 15 
exactly alike, and there is considerable likeness 
in the treatment of the panels. The ceiling at 
Melton Constable has an enriched cornice; the 
panels are of the plain moulded variety enclosing 
finely - modelled sprays of fruit апа flowers, 
acanthus scrolls, and the arms of the builder, Sir 
Jacob Astley, surrounded by a close wreath. 

The saloon ceiling, a wagon vault, is somewhat 
different in character. The central portion is 
occupied by three large square panels with plain 
mouldings enclosing a light wreath. The central 
panel contains two amorini supporting a crown; 
while heraldic achievements occupy those on 
either side. The smaller oblong panels that 
make out the width are ornamented with crossed 
sprays of palm or acanthus, with or without a 
cherub’s head, of similar workmanship to the 
plasterwork at Belton. In the saloon at Holme 
Lacy the deep cove is ornamented with shields 
and crests of the Scudamores, framed in wreaths 
or crossed sprays of oak and bay. Above, all 
round the upper portion of the cove, hang swags 
remarkable for their freedom. Similar freely 
hanging swags appear on the ceiling of the north 
hall at Sudbury, a house which contains close 
parallels to the Holme Lacy plasterwork. 


The plasterwork of this date is characterised 


by profusion, intricacy, and technical dexterity ; 
and the very richness prevented а successful 
combination of decorative painting with the ma- 
terial, which was possibie with the more severe 
plasterwork of Inigo Jones, as in the case of the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall. This profusion 
gave way before the sobriety of the early years of 
the eighteenth century; and the invasion of 
Italian stuccoists of the reign of George I brought 
in an entirely new and questionable element. 


INTERIORS. 


The particular type of interior decoration which 
arose at the Restoration and continued until the 
Palladian reaction is considered by many to be 
the most English as well as the most attractive of 
any period. Whether it is to be preferred to the 
Early Georgian is an open question; the latter 
has certainly greater refinement, but the former, 
with its employment of wainscot ш its natural 
colour, and its peculiar suitability to small rooms, 
has always been sympathetic to English taste. 
That it is English in the sense of being eminently 
suited to English houses and English taste is 
true enough, but its Dutch derivation is evident 
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from a study of the designs of Daniel Marot for the 
interiors of Dutch houses, such as de Voorst, Mid- 
dachten, and Amerongen. A feature of such 
houses was the designing of rooms en suite—“ The 
State apartments of divers rooms in file,” such as 
Sir Dudley North provided in his London house 
—giving the ''vistoes" in which their owners 
delighted. At Chatsworth the vista through the 
state rooms is clqsed at the end of the dining- 
room by what Celia Fiennes describes as “а large 
door all of looking-glass. This is just opposite to 
ye doores that runs into ye drawing roome and bed 
chamber and closet, so it shews ye roomes to look 
all double." The “great panells all diamond 
cut,” to which she refers, have given place to one 
sheet of glass, so that the prolongation of the 
vista is even more deceptive. There was in great 
houses a pleasant variety in the size of the 
rooms. Small rooms were a feature of the late 
seventeenth century ; and when opening out of a 
larger room were called, in the language of the 
old inventories, ‘‘ closets.” * These were sometimes 
decorated with greater richness than the larger 
rooms, with lacquer or looking-glass. 

At Hampton Court Celia Fiennes notices in the 
Water Gallery, “© At the four corners were little 
roomes like closets or drawing roomes, one 
panell’d all with japan, another with looking 
glass, and two with fine work under panels of 
glass." 

In houses of this period we have the beautifully 
proportioned panelling, the broad window-seats, 
the deep doorways, the variety of design in the 
apparently plain chimney-pieces. It is possible 
that the personal taste of Queen Mary may have 
had something to do with the pleasantly informal 
appearance of rooms in this reign, which con- 
trasted with the symmetry of the Louis XIV style, 
as Burnet tells us that she had “а richness of 
invention with a happiness of contrivance that 
had airs in it that were freer and nobler than 
what was more stiff, though it might be more 
regular." 

People were keenly appreciative of the details of 
house planning and furnishing, from the Queen 
and the Duke of Marlborough to Samuel Pepys, 
who personally superintended the fixing of presses 
for his library, and records with pleasure the 
arrival of a new chimnev-piece for his wife's 
closet. Lady Wentworth, describing a good 
house in St. James's Square, which she hoped her 
son might take, enumerated the features that were 
considered necessary for a well-furnished house in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
—marble chimney-pieces and hearths in all the 


* The State apartments at Ham House are five in number, 
and three of them are connected with smaller rooms. 
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best rooms, “ pretty closets with chimneys and 
glass over them, brass locks to all the doors, 
wenscot at bottom and top, and slips of board for 
the hangings.” 

The impression of sober richness was increased 
by the ornamentation of the architraves of the 
doors and overmantels, though the sash windows 
introduced from Holland in the middle of 
Charles II's reign were usually plain in treatment. 
Aubrey speaks of them as chasse windows, and 
first made by Dutchmen in England— probably the 
two excellent joiners of that nationality who were 
engaged by the Duke of Lauderdale in 1673 and 
made the ‘‘ double chasse for the windows ”’ of his 
palace of Ham. Іп certain very rich interiors, 
such as the State dining-room at Chatsworth, the 
windows are highly ornamented. Inthe reign of 
William III the sash window was well established. 

The richness of these late seventeenth-century 
interiors can be pictured from the notices of 
Evelyn of the palaces built in his lifetime, and 
such surviving houses as Ham House, Dalkeith, 
Belton, Dyrham, Stoke Edith, and Boughton, 
which preserve intact much of the original furni- 
ture and decoration. Of the demolished Duke of 
Monmouth’s house in Soho, J. T. Smith gives the 
following interesting description in “ Nollekens 
and His Times ” :— 

“ There were eight rooms on the ground floor; 
the principal one was a dining-room towards the 
south, the carved and gilt panels of which had 
contained whole-length pictures. А4 the corners 
of the ornamented ceiling, which was of plaster, 
and over the chimney-piece, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's arms were displayed. . . . The staircase 
was of oak, the steps very low, and the landing- 
places were tesselated with woods of light and 
dark colours, similar to those now remaining on 
the staircase of Lord Russell's house, late Lowe's 
Hotel, Covent Garden, and in several rooms of 
the British Museum. 

“Ав we ascended I remember Mr. Nollekens 
noticing the busts of Seneca, Caracalla, Trajan, 
Adrian, and several others upon ornamented 
brackets, 

“Тһе principal room on the first floor, which 
had not been disturbed by the workmen, was 
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lined with blue satin, superbly decorated with 
pheasants and other birds in gold. The chimney- 


piece was richly ornamented with fruit and 


foliage, similar to the carvings which surround 


the altar of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, so 
beautifully executed by Grinling Gibbons. Іп 
the centre over this chimney-piece, within a 
wreath of oak-leaves, there was a circular recess 
which evidently had been designed for the recep- 
tion of a bust. The beads of the panels of the 
brown window-shutters, which were very lofty, 
were gilt ; and the piers between the windows, 
from stains upon the silk, had probably been filled 
with looking-glasses.”’ 

The rooms decorated for Queen Mary іп 1690 
in the Water Gallery at Hampton Court were, 
іп Defoe's words, ‘‘the pleasantest little thing 


. within doors that could possibly be made, with all 


the neat curious things that suited her con- 
venience." The decoration was superintended by 
Wren. In one room, the Looking Glass Closet, 
she engaged James Bogdane, whose excellence 
was in fruit, flowers, and especially birds,* to 
work for her, while the Marble Closet in the same 
suite was also finely painted.t 

There is a marked change in the disposition 
of rooms from the Jacobean house. The long 
gallery and great chamber had gone out of fashion, 
their place having been taken by files of rooms 
opening out of each other without a corridor. 
These rooms were not differentiated, and received 
the same treatment of the wall by wainscot or 
hangings; though in the early eighteenth century 
a recess was arranged in the dining-room, furnished 
with a tap. Law's ‘“ Hampton Court” contains 
an entry, “For a marble Bason in ye Eating 
Room with pipes and brass cock £20." 

At Buckingham House (built by Wynne), the 
parlour had “а niche 15 ft. broad for a buffette, 
paved with white marble, and placed within an 
arch with pilasters of divers colours.” tł 


(То be continued.) 
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ж Walpole's “ Anecdotes of Painting.” 
+ Law's “ Hampton Court,” Vol. III, pp. 28, 29. 
t "Worksof Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham," Vol. 11, p. 299. 
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MARKET CROSS, CASTLE COMBE, WILTS 


THE market cross at Castle Combe, in Wilt- 
shire, is of very unusual type as it stands to-day, 
forming a delightful shelter in the midst of the old 
village street. Indeed the cross, if it can becalled 
such, is a small matter, being now nothing more 
than the centre supporting pillar of the roof of the 
shelter. But Mr. John Britton, F.S.A., writing in 
1814, describes it as if it were nothing but a cross. 
He writes: “ The cross, which served as а collec- 
ting nucleus for the market people, is still standing 
in the midst of the village. It consists of a 
column or shaft elevated on two high steps and 
having quatrefoil ornaments round the base, with 
roses between." Now, this does not seem to 
suggest the square shelter as it stands to-day. 
Britton was a perspicacious critic as far as these 
things are concerned, and would scarcely have 
been capable of so inaccurate a description. Yet, 
on the other hand, the slate roof appears to be 
old; and the corner supporting piers seem almost 
too decrepit and worn to admit of so youthful an 
age as only one hundred years. And if it were 
done at the beginning of the nineteenth century it 


is a curious survival of the late Gothic tradition, 


for it is very beautifully designed and worked out. 

The village of Castle Combe is situated about 
six miles to the north-west of Chippenham. Тһе 
cross stands at the junction of three roads, so that 
it forms a centre to the little community. Тһе 
design of the shelter is very pleasing, and would 
serve well Юг a gazebo or summer-house. It is 
this fact which makes so many old buildings 
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interesting; that while they please the eye by 
their rightness, the mind glances off with new 
ideas for other perhaps quite dissimilar things. 
Mediæval architecture, indeed, is often full of 
ideas for the neo-Classic designer who brings with 
him the *' seeing eye." 


AN ORIGINAL STUCCO-DURO 
CEILING 


THE plaster ceiling shown by the illustrations 
on p. 221 was discovered in a house in Lamb's 
Conduit Alley, London, W.C., which has now 
been demolished. Тһе ceiling, which is about 
fifteen feet square, is a fine original example of 
stucco-duro work of the seventeenth century, the 
date to which it may be attributed, approximately 
1685, having been ascertained from information 
supplied by the owners of the house from which it 
was removed. Тһе fruit and flower wreath, the 
mouldings, and the foliage in the spandrels are 
all beautifully modelled by hand in stucco-duro, 
the work being well undercut and bold in relief. 
Acquired by Messrs. G. Jackson and Sons, Ltd., 
the ceiling has now been thoroughly cleaned from 


. many coats of distemper, and strengthened and 


backed up for refixing ina suitable position. The 
somewhat patchy appearance of the larger illus- 
tration is due to the fact that the ceiling was 
photographed in sections, the several parts being 
afterwards mounted in symmetrically. 
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АМ ORIGINAL STUCCO-DURO CEILING 
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CEILING AFTER THE REMOVAL OF DISTEMPER, BUT 
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STUCCO-DURO CEILING FROM A HOUSE IN LAMB'S CONDUIT ALLEY, NOW DEMOLISHED 


(For description see page 216) 
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TOWN-PLANNING NOTES 


PROPOSED NEW SCHEMES 


Local authorities continue to show considerable 
activity in preparing applications to the Local 
Government Board for permission to draw ир 
town-planning schemes. During the month of 
September the Board’s inspector has held inquiries 
at Stoke-on-Trent, Luton, Sutton Coldfield, and 
Twickenham, into schemes having a combined area 
of 13,106 acres, or over twenty square miles. The 
Luton scheme comprises an area of 4,345 acres, of 
which two-thirds are outside the borough. The 
town has doubled itself in a few years, and now 
has a population of 50,000. Тһе area proposed to 
be town-planned makes provision for an antici- 
pated population of 200,000. The Luton Rural 
District Council and the Bedfordshire County 
Council object to the Luton Council obtaining 
powers over the two-thirds of the area within the 
rural district, but they are not opposed to the pre- 
paration of ascheme. TheRural District Council 
suggested at the inquiry that a joint authority 
should be made responsible for the scheme. The 
whole of the houses in the villages of Leagrave, 
Limbury, and Stopsley are proposed to be included 
in the area, and among other proposals shown on 
Map No. 2 is the construction of a new arterial 
road which will provide more direct means of com- 
munication between Dunstable and Hitchin. 

The Sutton Coldfield area is 6,400 acres, all of 
which is in the borough. Many new roads are 
proposed to be made to link up different parts 
of the district, and it is hoped to frame provi- 
sions for controlling the number and character of 
buildings to be erected. 

The Twickenham scheme is likely to be of 
special interest to architects. It deals with ап 
area which is well known to all Londoners as 
having features of an unusually attractive kind. 
Of the 2,278 acres comprised in the proposed 
scheme, 1,862 acres are in the Urban District of 
Twickenham, 130 acres are in Isleworth, 108 in 
Richmond, and 178 in Ham. Practically all the 
undeveloped land in Twickenham is included, and 
encircles about 600 acres of land which is entirely 
built upon. The Council complain that develop- 
ment in the past has been on unsatisfactory lines, 
and they want powers to limit the number of 
buildings to be erected on each acre, and to 
prescribe the height and character of build- 
ings. The area includes considerable depths of 
land on both sides of the Thames between 
Richmond and Teddington, where Eel Pie Island 
is situated. This land forms the foreground of the 
view from Richmond Hill, and possesses great 
natural beauties. It is hoped to preserve the 
river and the adjacent lands in their present condi- 
tion and to avoid the spoliation of the river 
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banks which would result from the erection of 
factories. 
* ж ж 

An interesting inquiry is to be held during 
October into an application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board under Section 61 of the Town Plan- 
ing Act. This section enables а representation to 
the Board to be made to the effect that a Local 
Authority is not taking steps to town-plan an area 
which ought to be town-planned. In this instance 
the Horley Parish Council has made a represen- 
tation that the Reigate Rural District Council has 
refused to apply for authority to prepare a scheme 
in respect of an area in Horley which, in the 
opinion of the Parish Council, should be the 
subject of ascheme. This is the first application 
under this section of the Act, and in view of the 
attitude of the two authorities concerned is of 
especial interest. 


ж ж ж 


FIRST SCHEMES PREPARED 


The city of Birmingham, which succeeded in 
sending in the first two applications to the Local 
Government Board for authority to prepare 
schemes, has also been successful in submitting 
the two first completed schemes for the Board's 
approval. Both the Quinton-Harborne and the 
East Birmingham schemes have been approved by 
the Corporation and are now under the considera- 
tion of the Board. 

Both schemes include important provisions for 
the construction of main arterial roads, some of 
which are proposed to be from 80 ft. to 100 ft. wide. 
The Quinton-Harborne scheme includes two 
main radial thoroughfares running longitudinally 
through the area and part of a ring road starting 
from King’s Head Inn on Hagley Road and termi- 
nating at California on the south, where it is 
contemplated that provision will be made in a 
future scheme for its continuance round the south- 
ern fringe of the city. 

The Corporation propose to construct these 
main arteries themselves and to charge the 
frontage owners from £2 IOs. to £3 185. per 
lineal yard of frontage if and when the land is 
developed for building purposes. The roads will 
first be constructed in accordance with primary 
sections which are annexed to the scheme. These 
show that the immediate intention 1s to make up 
the roads to satisfy existing needs, and thereafter 
to gradually widen the carriageways or lay down 
tramway tracks when the demand for the extended 
use of the roads makes this desirable. For the 
present the unused part of the roads will be laid 
down in grass, so that the тоо ft. roads will really 
be lines of park-ways intersecting the area while 
retaining the partial rural character. Even when 
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they are fully developed the roads will retain 
much of the greenery introduced in the primary 
arrangement. For instance, the intention appears 
to be to lay down the tramway tracks in green- 
sward, as has been successfully done in Berlin. 

Apart from the arterial road, the Corporation 
have not prepared any plan of development for 
owners’ estates, and have left these to be laid out 
by the owners themselves. They have, however, 
taken power to exercise greater control over 
estate planning than was possible under by-laws, 
and to permit a different and more varied form of 
construction for owners’ roads than has hitherto 
been allowable. 

The secondary streets to be constructed by 
owners will vary from 20 ft. to 50 ft. in width, 
the wider toads including space for grass 
and trees. Тһе 20 ft. streets will only be 
permissible where they do not exceed тоо ft. in 
length. They will have 8 ft. of carriageway 
and two footpaths 6 ft. wide. The wider roads 
may be any length, and need only have 18 ft. 
of carriageway as against the previous minimum 
of 24 ft. 

Building lines are fixed by the sections and maps. 
On the main roads to be constructed by the 
Corporation they vary from 15 to 30 ft. from the 
boundary line. Thus on the тоо ft. roads the 
full width between the buildings will be from 130 
to 150 ft. On the proposed secondary streets 
the minimum width between the buildings will be 
72 ft. 

No power is taken in the scheme to exercise 
control over the character or height of buildings. 
Probably it is expected that the proposed limitation 
in the number of houses which may be erected to 
the acre will have the effect of improving the 
character of buildings, by reason of the ne- 
cessity of attaching a larger area of land to each. 
But the effect of omitting power of control over 
* character " in some schemes, and of including 
that power in other schemes, should be watched 
by those who are interested in the architectural 
aspects of town planning. 

The regulations of the Local Government Board 
provide for the inspection and criticism of schemes 
by representatives of architectural and other 
societies, and we understand that the Town 
Planning Committee of the Royal Institute is 
arranging for each scheme to be examined. 
That examination should of course take place 
Prior to the Inquiry, so that any architectural 
question can be raised before the Inspector. 
We observe, however, that in this case no archi- 
tectural question was raised, although the scheme 
introduces several new principles which should 
have been carefully considered from the archi- 
tectural point of view. 
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For instance, some suggestions might have been 
made as to the treatment of the wide arterial roads. 
Undoubtedly these wil! have a fine park-like effect 
in the form in which they are proposed to be 
laid out, but the question remains as to whether 
any provisions could have been inserted in the 
scheme to control the character and grouping of 
the buildings to be erected on their frontages. 

There was no opposition to the scheme as a 
whole, and very little opposition to details. 
Mr. J. S. Nettlefold, ex-Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion Town Planning Committee, proposed an 
important modification in the position and width 
of one of the main arterial roads, and was sup- 
ported by Colonel Crompton, C.B., and other 
witnesses. He suggested that instead of the north 
bend roads, 65 and 45 ft. wide, numbered r7 and 
18 on the map, and connecting with Hagley Road 
over a vallev which necessitated a 20 ft. embank- 
ment, a south bend road roo ft. wide should be 
constructed to the railway embankment, ultimately 
leading under the railway to St. George's Church, 
Edgbaston, from which Calthorpe Road would 
provide a direct connection to Five-Ways, a 
central point in the city. 

The scheme includes provisions to restrict the 
number of houses to be erected to the acre to an 
average of 12 and a maximum on any particular 
acre of 20. The definition of a house isa dwelling 
occupied by one family, so that the chances of any 
tenements being erected in the area are very remote. 
These restrictions establish a new and untried 
principle in connection with the development of 
land, and it will be interesting to sce how they 
work out ш practice. They seem to have been 
included in the Town-Planning Act with a view to 
securing the amenity of the area, but it is difficult 
to understand how far this term is meant to apply 
to merely zsthetic effect, and how far it is meant 
to include questions of health, such as provision of 
air-space. With the cheaper form of construction 
of roads permitted by the scheme, the proposed 
limitation should not cause loss to the owners, and 
there can be no question that from several points 
of view it will secure better health conditions for 
the area than would be possible under what has 
come to be termed ‘‘ by-law’ development. 

The estimated cost of the scheme seems high, 
but it is not really so considering the great width 
and length of the main arteries to be constructed 
by the Corporation. The total cost is over 
£109,000, after allowing for owners’ contributions, 
and only about a tenth part of this is proposed to 
be expended in the immediate future. Birming- 
ham's policy in this matter is no doubt due to the 
heavy expenditure it has had to incur in the past 
for widening existing roads. It is hoped to avoid 
this expense in future on all undeveloped areas by 
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making the main arteries wide enough for all ге- 
quirements before development begins, and before 
vested interests have become established. Looked 
at in this light the estimates are not high, but they 
must not be taken as a criterion of what a scheme 
for 2,300 acres will cost. It would be just as easy 
for Birmingham to carry out its scheme for a total 
cost of less than the tenth it proposes to spend 
immediately, but its Corporation have convinced 
themselves that the expenditure of the other nine- 
tenths will be a good investment for posterity. 
The total expenditure may not be incurred for 
twenty or thirty years to come, and its effect may 
not be felt for fully half a century. But it is from 
making provision for the future that the benefits of 
town-planning are to be derived. 

The East Birmingham scheme has not yet bcen 
submitted to inquiry. It also includes important 
proposals for constructing main arteries, and т 
many respects compares with the Ouinton scheme. 
The Ruislip scheme should be completed at an 
early date. When a few more schemes are pre- 
pared it will be possible to make some interesting 
comparisons, and to learn some lessons from the 
mistakes of those who have been bold enough to be 
pioneers. 


SOME LUGANO CAMPANILES 
BY M. Е. A. TENCH, F.R.A.. 
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! ЖӘРНГІЕКІ are very many cam- 
A paniles to be seen іп Lugano 
cay and its vicinity ; indeed, in the 
country around they seem out 
of all proportion to the num- 
ber of the inhabitants, for no 
village, however tiny, is with- 
out its place of worship, not- 
withstanding that the neighbouring hamlet, with 
its own church and lofty tower, may lie but a 
short distance away. But though no doubt the 
cost of the upkeep of so many religious buildings 
falls heavily on the inhabitants, the visitor, at 
least, has no reason to complain, since these high 
and slender towers, besides being interesting in 
themselves, do much to enhance the charm of 
scenery in itself most beautiful. Тһе church 
architecture in this neighbourhood is purely 
Italian, though Ticino is now a Swiss canton ; 
but before the change of rulers took place, some 
hundreds of years ago, the towers which we see 
to-day were already in existence. 

No other countrv of equal importance in the 
world of art has remained so strictly conservative 
in its church architecture as rural Italy. In other 
lands Romanesque has merged into Norman, 
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Norman into Gothic, Gothic into Renaissance, or 
some of the other many styles adapted to sacred 
buildings ; and even in Italian towns something of 
the same kind has occurred. But churches and 
towers as seen in the country are almost identical 
with those built in the earlier days of Christianity ; 
to quote Fergusson, * no improvement and scarcely 
any change having taken place between the first 
and the last, as if the form were the old and 
established one when we find it first adopted." 

These towers are often spoken of as Romanesque, 
but, as Fergusson states, ‘‘they are as unclassical 
in form and detail as anything that can well be 
conceived; nor, consequently, can the very name 
Romanesque be considered appropriate.” The 
illustration given in Laborde’s ‘‘ Monuments de la 
France " of the Roman tomb at St. Remi shows, 
however, a somewhat similar form. Tyrrell Green, 
notwithstanding this similarity, is of opinion that 
since its tower-like form is attained by the piling 
up of disconnected stages it should not be regarded 
as the prototype of Christian church towers. 

All campaniles, with the exception of the 
Ravenna group and the famous Leaning Tower at 
Pisa, are square in shape, of great height in com- 
parison to their width, looking all the taller from 
the fact that—as in Saxon architecture—they are 
unsupported by buttresses, and are carried upward 
without break or offset. In olden days the roofs 
were flat, or of low pyramidal form, and covered 
with tiles, the spire or cupola which now adorns 
so many of them being an idea borrowed from 
other lands, and giving an impression of modernity 
which, as a rule, is by no means correct, since 
these additions are frequently many years, some- 
times many centuries, later than the towers which 
they surmount. Perhaps the greatest proof of 
antiquity is in the position of the apertures. 
In the older examples the lower portion of the 
tower shows one round-headed window with a 
single light in each face, increasing as the storeys 
ascend until sometimes, as in the Duomo at Siena, 
as many as six lights may be found in the top- 
most one; but this is rare, only occurring in 
towers of unusual height. These lights, being 
merely separated one from the other by slender 
columns, render the highest storey in manv 
instances simply an open loggia. 

All the campaniles here illustrated have this form 
of lighting or some modification of it, with the ex- 
ception of that at Tesserete. which shows another 
difference from the usual style, in that it is an 
integral part of the church, instead of being only 
an adjunct or even entirely separated from it, as 
are the round towers of Scotland and Ireland. 
To this rule Fergusson gives Novara as the only 
exception amongst Italian campaniles; but that 
at Tesserete—if it be regarded as Italian, as it 
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MORCOTE, LUGANO 
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undoubtedly is, though in a Swiss canton—is here 
shown to be another; and this fact, as well as the 
position of the windows, goes far to prove that its 
date is later than that of the church to which it 
belongs. Тһе church itself 15 remarkable for its 
choir, which is much higher than the nave, a form 
not unknown elsewhere, even in England (for 
instance at Stone, near Dartford, іп Kent); but 
probably no other church has this peculiarity in 
so marked a degree as that of Tesserete. The 
interior contains a very old and quaint fresco of 
the baptism of Christ. 

None of the campaniles illustrated adhere more 
closely to the canons of church-tower architecture 
than does that of the picturesque church of 
Sureggio (see page 228), on the direct road from 


example of this the oldest style of campanile. 
That at Castagnola, which is a conspicuous object 
from the lake, also has a tiled roof, but in this 
case it is gabled. 

The towers of Morcote and the cathedral of 
Lugano both show cupolas, evidently additions of 
later years. 

The campaniles illustrated are but а few 
amongst the examples to be seen on all sides in 
this lovely neighbourhood. Some still bear the 
old-time roof of weather-stained tiles; to others 
the more modern cupola or spire has been 
added; but all are interesting as survivals of a 
class of architecture only to be found in Italy, or 
what was once Italian land. 

For the general method of lighting campaniles, 


TESSERETE, NEAR LUGANO 


Lugano to Tesserete. It stands at a short distance 
from a very small picturesque village, lying amid 
charming scenery, and with a distant view of the 
lovely lake of Lugano. The height of the tower, 
which is a mere adjunct of the church, is quite out 
of proportion to the size of so remarkably small a 
building ; its roof is of tiles, stained and weather- 
worn by the passing of the centuries, whilst its 
windows conform to the almost universal rule. 
The same may be said of the old tile-roofed 
tower of Lugaggio, lying about midwav between 
Sureggio and Tesserete ; only that in this instance 
the height is not so great, possibly because it 
stands on elevated ground, and for that reason is 
more conspicuous; whereas Sureggio, being in a 
valley, requires a lofty tower. The tower at 
Gandria, which it is impossible to photograph 
successfully at close quarters, is another good 
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antiquarians have assigned two reasons, of which 
one is that the sound of the bells, which were 
always hung in the topmost storey, could thus 
more easily reach the ears of the congregation. 
Fergusson, however, tells us that though towers 
were built as early as the reign of Justinian 
(A.D. 527-564), bells were unknown until about 
two hundred years later. This takes us no 
further back than the eighth century, and would 
render the above theory absurd and untenable. 
But then, on the other hand, the Venerable 
Bede mentions that such a call to prayer was 
in use in England in 680; nor does he allude 
to it as a late innovation. Italy being the 
country into which bells were first introduced, 
they were probably known there at a still 
earlier date. The second theory is that cam- 
paniles, like Peel and Round Towers, were places 
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of refuge in time of danger, and their being apart 
from the main structure gives colour to the sup- 
position ; while the apertures of the lower storey, 
being small both in size and number, would on 
that account render the tower less accessible 
to an attacking foe. This view receives additional 
confirmation from the fact of the lower part of the 
campanile being solid, only attaining a hollow 
form when it has increased considerably in height. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE 


EVERYONE is aware, says the Architects’ and 
Builders’ Fournal, in a recent article on the above 
subject, of the feeling of disappointment, even 
dismay, which the drive from Charing Cross or 
Victoria inevitably calls up on the return from a 
visit to any Continental capital. Сап these mean 
and narrow streets, this provincial atmosphere of 
fussy activity and advertisement, envisage the 
heart of a boasted empire? Have we not instead 
by some inexplicable mistake reached Liverpool, 
Birmingham, or Glasgow? At any rate, after 
these towns London wears a very familiar look. 
Oxford Street, Bond Street, and even the historic 
Strand, only require their motor omnibuses to give 
place to trolley-cars in order to make the resem- 
blance complete. St. James's Street, in spite of 
its few remaining clubs, requires but one or two 
more terra-cotta buildings, and its transformation 
into Corporation Street, Birmingham, or Lord 
Street, Liverpool, is finished. Newgate Street, 
Cheapside, and indeed most of the rebuilt por- 
tions of the City, with the exception of its small 
banking area, if only we could see it as it really is 
and apart from the glamour of its ancient names, 
might be in Manchester or Birmingham. At the 
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other end of the town new residential streets of 
expensive houses, like Pont Street or Hans Cre- 
scent, but for their huddled appearance might 
have been transplanted entire from. Bournemouth 
or Folkestone. 

Even the Bloomsbury squares, which still re- 
ceive the visitor from the north with the resigned 
but dignified mien of some old family butler, are 
showing signs of change. Here and there a tile 
roof or a red-brick building obtrudes itself like a 
walking the town in knicker- 
bockers, but we do not meet the new provincial 
note in all its cinematic brilliance till Russell 
Square and Southampton Row are reached. Here 
the new hotels vie with one another in the face- 
tiousness of their facades, and a sort of Neo- 
Nuremberg Gothic competes with the latest 
adaptation of German rococo Renaissance. АП 
thought of London, the metropolitan city, has 
disappeared. 


country cousin 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 
DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, NEAR BATH. 


Tur rebuilding and extension of the school in 
connection with Downside Abbey, near Bath— 
a Catholic foundation of the last century—are 
embodied in a scheme which, when carried out, 
will make the new school one of the best in 
the country. As yet only a portion of the scheme 
has been carried out, and from the photographs 
here given it will be seen to be an excellent 
piece of work, on which the architect, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, is to be congratulated. To 
understand the entire project it is necessary to 
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turn to the perspective view and block plan оп 
the preceding page. In the background of this 
view is seen the abbey church, a nineteenth- 
century Gothic building, wherein the dull work 
of Mr. Hanson is juxtaposed with the brilliant 
achievement of Mr. Garner: while further variety 
is added by Mr. Walters and Mr. Comper, the last- 
named having recently completed a triptych in 
the Lady Chapel which is a perfect feast of 
colour. 

From the block plan in one corner of the per- 
spective view it will be noticed that south of the 
abbey church come the monastery and the boys’ 
refectory, with kitchens adjoining; to which 
irregular block the school buildings are connected. 
The old block 15 marked E, all the rest being the 
new scheme. This will be seen to consist of a 
rectangular block divided by the school hall, with 
a smaller rectangle on one side embracing the 
theatre, workshops, and junior school. Jutting 
from the main block is the gymnasium; and 
beyond this the science block, with a suggested 
monastery library building adjacent. 

The portion of the scheme at present carried 
out includes two sides of one of the main quad- 
rangles, these portions being marked KK on the 
block plan; they are quite complete in them- 
selves. The buildings are of three storeys, the 
ground floor being devoted to purposes of recrea- 
tion, the first floor to teaching, and the top floor 
to sleeping. The corridors are of a most generous 
width (12 ft.), and everything throughout the 
building is arranged to give abundance of light 
and fresh air. The ventilation of the classrooms 
is quite perfect, and one can imagine under what 
excellent conditions the boys work. 

In the recreation halls on the ground floor each 
boy has a good-sized locker, numbered, and this 
number carries him throughout the whole build- 
ing—his desk, bed, school-book locker in the 
first-floor corridor, washing-place, and other ac- 
commodation being all similarly numbered. On 
the top floor one is astounded at the size of the 
dormitories, which are about 60 ft. by 35 ft., and 
have only twenty-four bedsin each. The floors are 
laid with wood blocks, the walls are finished with 
Keene’s cement, and at the side of each bed is 
arranged a very neat chest of drawers with mirror, 
the latter forming quite an architectural feature in 
the room. Adjoining the dormitories are clothes 
rooms, slipper-bath rooms, and spray-bath rooms 
accommodating eight boys at a time (so that the 
whole twenty-four boys in each dormitory can be 
dealt with in three batches). The bathrooms and 
the lavatories have glazed brick walls and asphalt 
floors covered with wood gratings. In the 
lavatories a wire screen divides the room into two 
Parts, and around this screen are arranged some 
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lines of hot-water piping for drying the towels. 
When tcwels, however, are put over round pipes 
there is a tendency for them to drop off. То over- 
come this defect a strip of iron about an inch wide 
is fixed upright on the iron piping, and this simple 
device effectually grips the towels and prevents 
them falling on the floor. Details of this kind are 
noticeable throughout the school, showing what 
careful thought has been given to the whole 
scheme. 

The woodwork used for panelling, &c., is of 
African walnut, which gives a very comfortable 
effect to the rooms. 

The contractors were Messrs. J. Long & Sons, 
Ltd., of Bath. Stone was supplied by Mr. Herbert 
Jones from the Combe Down Quarries, the carving 
having been executed by Mr. A. Broadbent, of 
London. Casements and lead glazing were exe- 
cuted by Messrs. К. E. Pearse & Co., and wood- 
block flooring by the Acme Flooring and Paving 
Co. Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd., of West- 
minster, supplied special low-pressure inverted 
incandescent gas lights of a type now extensively 
adopted in schools, where a soft diffused light 
without glare is required. The plasterwork was 
executed by Messrs. G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd., 
of London ; door furniture by Messrs. N. F. Ramsay 
& Co.; sanitary fittings by Messrs. John Bolding & 
Sons; and heating and ventilation Бу Messrs. 
Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge. 
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Corridor and Staircase, Ground Fioor 
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For Full Heating Valje 


The permanent rise in the price of coal emphasises the importance of 
getting the full heating value from fuel used in warming homes, offices, shops, 
and factories, and only with a scientifically designed Central Heating System 
can this result be obtained — all the heat in the fuel utilised advantageously — 
in other words, at least four rooms thoroughly warmed with the fuel used to 
heat inadequately only one room with open fires. 


[DEAL [DEAL 


for warming houses. flats hotels 


Shops public buildings. cic 
by hot water or sicam. 


For Central Heating by Low Pressure Hot Water or Steam, * Ideal’’ Boilers are 
most efficient —they are the product of lengthy and wide experience combined with 


scientific and technical knowledge and practical tests carried out under exacting 
conditions. 


Section through “ Ideal " Boiler, showing special 
аси If you have not our Catalogue, а copy will be gladly sent on request — besides full 
Narrow waterways, ensuring rapid heating. 5 


ie P “ 253 9% › : қ “ ” М ` М 1 . , 
ЖИ Ou drea tet-xatidactety этана particulars of Ideal Radiators апа *'*Ideal" Boilers, it contains much valuable 
with weak draught information on scientific heating. 


We supply all heating accessories — Valves, Tools, Fittings, Registers, Venti- 
lators, etc. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ХУ. 


WORKS : Agents ( BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 


З HEATING. Lov Pressure Hot Water, Low 
W t tes F Í rischia ’ 
ы Schemes and Estimate кы Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, &c. 


VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 


and Architectural Metal Work. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, and various Education Committees. 


STRODE Á CO. Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


C. PRATT @ SONS, 


160, 166, 170, 184, & 186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Early Georgian Room, 


Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and 


Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 


ACTON HALL, SUFFOLK. 


Show Grounds for Old Garden Ornaments, Gates, &c.: 417 High Road, Chiswick, London (main Bath Road), 100 yards West of Gunnersbury Station. 
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PLASTER WORKERS. 
Architectural МойеПегев.--------Ггеаа Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


AND GEORGE P. BANKART, 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


ALSO 


Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, E.C. 


Telegrams—* Actiniform, London.” Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 


R. E. PEARSE & СО. т. 


(Extabished 1725) 
Supplied and Fixed the whole of the 
Steel Casements 
Leaded Glazing 


F anlight Gearing 


for the 


ADDITIONS TO DOWNSIDE SCHOOL. 


Architect—-LEONARD STOKES, Esq., Е.В.1.В.А. 


ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ISSUE. 


A Handsome and Practical Catalogue, giving many valuable suggestions, will be sent on request. 


181, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Fire Protection at St. Paul's. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, after consultatiun 
with the cathedral architect, Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney, F.R.L B.A., 
are undertaking an extensive installation to protect the cathedral 
from any outbreak of fire. The installation is being carried out by 
Messrs. Merryweather and Sons. Several problems of unusual diffi- 
culty have had to be faced. Тһе great height of the fabric has 
rendered necessary some means of raising water beyond what is 
generally available to the London Fire Brigade. It is true that in 
an experiment a few months ago two motor engines, working in 
unison, succeeded in throwing a jet well over the main dome, but the 
conditions then were such as would hardly prevail in times of emer- 
gency. The new system, which will bring every portion of the 
building well within the reach of powerful jets of water, involves the 
use of an hydraulic accumulator to be worked from the Hydraulic 
Supply Company's mains ; and a tank in the lantern will supplement 
this system. 

In each corner of the cathedral 4-in. cast-iron pipes (carefully 
protected from frost with a covering of cowhair felt and canvas) will 
be carried to the бо ft. or “cornice” level. Similar pipes will also 
extend into the crypt. The main in the north-east corner will also 
be carried to the organ loft, and another branch taken to the level 
below the colonnade. From the latter position a pipe will be taken 
up outside the building well above the main roofs to the level of the 
stone gallery. Passing through this gallery, it will continue to rise 
to the level of the base of the cone and then re-enter the building so 
as to feed the hydrants in the dome. From this main a slightly 
smaller wrought-iron pipe (of 3 in. diameter) will be carried up the 
face of the cone to the Golden Gallery, and continued through this 
gallery into thelantern above. Therea connection will be established 
with the existing tank. New hydrants will be fitted to the main 
pipes at the various levels, and the majority of the hydrants already 
existing will also be utilised. Тһе new scheme will include twenty- 
six new hydrants and over 2,000 ft. of hose and necessary fittings, as 
well as a special installation of fire alarms warning the public out- 
side and the several officers in and beneath the building. 

The most striking feature of the new installation is what is known 
asa dry main. This will be laid from the outer wall of the cathedral 
opposite the main stairs, and will rise to a height of 60 ft. from the 
nave floor, outlets being provided at intervals throughout the build- 
ing. No water will be permanently kept in this main, the idea being 
that in case of fire the London Fire Brigade when they arrive will be 
able to couple their engines with the outside ends. Simultaneously 
they will link short lines of hose with the outlets nearest the seat of 
fire, and thereby obviate the laying of long lines of hose direct from 


the engines. 
ж 


Тһе Restoration Problem. 


The origin of the great wave of restoration which swept over 
England half a century ago, and of which Scott was the most 
vigorous and (as is generally thought now) the most mischievous 
apostle, was as much ecclesiastical as architectural. Тһе revival of 
ап enthusiasm for the Church, the desire to breathe a new spirit 
into ecclesiastical formula, naturally directed attention to the 
neglected state into which the cathedrals and churches of the realm 
had undoubtedly fallen during what may be called the churchwarden 
times of the Georgian period. The buildings were not even kept 
clean internally, and they were certainly distigured architecturally by 
the erection of galleries and other additions, often ugly in themselves 
and always at variance avith the original architecture of the building. 
Scott has been unjustly and harshly judged by the present genera- 
tion. He did what it was then generally considered to be the 
right thing to do; and, at all events, he understood the subject 
thoroughly. 

The mistake of the original restorationists lay in not seeing that 
architecture is history as well as design. The mistake of the 
extremists of the present day, on the opposite side, is to regard 
architecture entirely as history and not as design. To them a thing 
is sacred, however bad in design, simply because it is there. Pear- 
son's rebuilding of the north transept of Westminster Abbev was 
violently opposed as a destruction. of existing work. What was there 
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before it was a piece of very bad eighteenth-century Gothic; not 
medieval work at all. It was of no architectural value, and its 
historic value onlv amounted to proving that at the time it was built 
the spirit of Gothic architecture was not in the least understood. 
Was it worth while to preserve that piece of history ? On the other 
hand, Pearson's transept is a distinct architectural gain to the 
building. It may be по more authentic than the eighteenth-century 
work; it does not matter much whether it is or is not. И is a fine 
piece of architecture, in harmony with the general style of the 
building. 

Although it was in regard to Gothic architecture that restoration 
first became a burning question, we are now likely to be faced with 
it in regard to Renaissance architecture also. There has been time 
now for some of our Renaissance buildings to begin to decompose, 
and it becomes a question what to do with them. St. Paul's has stood 
wonderfully well owing to Wren's judgment in using Portland stone ; 
but in innumerable instances the decay would seem to have made 
such progress as to require extensive restoration. We call to mind 
the library building in the Beckwater Quad. of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The columns do not look so bad now, but they will almost 
certainly get worse, the stone surface being in а state of rapid 
decomposition. As a matter of preservation of the building it seems 
necessary that something should be done; and the only radical 
method seems to be the substitution of new shafts and bases to the 
columns. 

As to the loss of interest in a building which has been partially 
restored or refaced, though that is certainly obvious in a media:val 
building, where there is such a marked demarcation between old and 
new, it is not so obvious in the case of a Renaissance building, 
where it may exist to a considerable extent without being suspected. 
People adinire the Banqueting House in Whitehall, for instance, as 
a piece of genuine work by Inigo Jones; so it is, as far as the design 
is concerned, but not much of the original facing stonework remains, 
the front having been much repaired at ditferent times. 

* ж ж 
Discoveries іп the Baths of Caracalla. 


As a result of the recent excavations in the so-called stadium of 
the Baths of Caracalla, it may be pioved that the baths were used 
in the Middle Ages as quarries to provide bricks and marble for 
churches and palaces, and that they were also a stupendous lime- 
kiln. Numerous fragments of a very rare marble have been dis- 
covered there which correspond exactly with the columns supporting 
the baldachino over the high altar of the Church of St. Gregory, 
and the kiln has actually been found. The excavators have been 
singularly fortunate in regard to statuary. In the channels for 
discharging the water from the baths were two archaic statues 
of Greek marble, one representing Apollo and the other 
Bacchus. Farther away was the splendid life-size torso of 
an athlete and a charming statuette of a satyr. From the 
artistic point of view the most important discovery was the frag- 
ments of a Greek masterpiece, a statue larger than life, representing 
Venus Anadiomena, with her arms raised arranging her hair. The 
general conception and execution of the statue are of extreme 
beauty. Тһе remains were also found of the largest and most 
complete temple of Mithras yet known. This temple is composed 
of several subterranean rooms, all, as the religion. demanded, 
inaccessible to light. Тһе main hall is composed of a large central 
nave paved with black and white mosaics, and two side aisles each 
divided into three parts by three rows of columns. Beneath the 
baths and the stadium has been found a vast network of sub- 
terranean corridors about 22 ft. wide leading into large vaulted 
rooms. It is conjectured that these rooms were used by the populace 
to keep cool in the heat of the summer. During the Middle Ages 
they were utilised as residences by the peasants, and here жеге 
found wine-presses, wine-jars, stables, and in one place a water-mill 
for crushing grain. 

Important discoveries (says the Rome correspondent of the 
Morning Post) have also. been made during excavations at 
Domitian’s Palace on Palatine НШ. In the vestibulum have been 
found the bases of the columns of the Throne Room, as well as the 
foundations of the throne itself. 
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NOTES ОҒ THE MONTH 


St. George’s Hall and the King Edward Memorial. 


Unless rejected at the Local Government Board inquiry, the 
Liverpool King Edward Memorial scheme, involving the destruc- 
tion of the podium wall of the south front of St. George’s Hall, and 
the substitution of a flight of unsightly steps, will almost certainly 
be carried into effect. Іп its issue for Sept. 25th, the Architects and 
Builders’ Journal published the actual working drawing, prepared 
in the Citv Survevor's office at Liverpool, for the proposed alteration 
to the podium wall. This drawing has been made from a design by 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A., who is now advising the Corporation in 
place of Mr. Norman Shaw. ‘The drawing shows very clearly the 
extraordinary projection into the street—some 29 ft.—which this 
new scheme for the steps involves. It will be seen, too, from a 
photograph of a model of the scheme illustrated in the same issue, 
how unfortunately these steps are placed in relation to the block of 
warehouses opposite. 

ІС this unnecessary alteration to St. George's Hall is persisted 
in, the only logical thing for the Corporation to do will be to pull 
down the block of warehouse buildings. Іп any case, and apart 
altogether from the damage done to St. George's Hall, it 1s clear 
that the proposed alteration will make an ugly break in St. John's 
Lane. We have been accustomed to think of Liverpool, says our 
contemporary, as somewhat of a pioneer in matters of town-planning. 
Has it net its School of Civic Design and a City Engineer who has 
helped to plan Delhi? Yet Liverpool proposes in a main thorough- 
fare leading to its chief railway station to build a projection of this 
sort. Another point that the model and the plan clearly show is the 
insuperable difficulty of the junction of the steps to the steeply 
sloping street. The model shows also how the new steps seem to 
undermine the security of the portico. 


-s 
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Victoria and Albert Museum: Recent Acquisitions. 


The Department of Engraving, Illustration, and Design of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has recently acquired by purchase a 
large number of original studies by the late Frederick Shields for 
his well-known illustrations to Bunyan's “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Тһеу have been mounted with the wood-engravings to which each 
group relates ; and a selection of about ninety is now exhibited in 
Коот 70. This series, with a set of drawings for Defoe's “ Plague of 
London," some of which are now in the Manchester Art Gallery, 
constitute Shields’s chief contribution to the great period of English 
book-illustration, the “ Sixties”; and, when published, they received 
high praise from Rossetti and other artists, as well as from John 
Ruskin. The same room also contains two original pen-drawings 
by the late E. A. Abbey, R.A., for ** She Stoops to Conquer ” (1885) 
and “Тһе Quiet Life” (1889), given to the Museum by Mrs. 
Abbey in memory of the artist, as well as another study purchased 
for the collection, which is thus enriched with a representation of the 
work of one of the most distinguished of the pioneers of modern 
methods of illustration. Мг. Stanhope Forbes, К.А., has given 
eleven etchings by the late Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, whose graceful 
and accomplished work in this medium, belonging to the earlier 
period of her artistic career, is by no means as widely known as it 
deserves. Among other recent accessions, wholly or in part now 
exhibited, are four drawings by the late L. В. Garrido (1868-1909? 
given by Mrs. Garrido ; a collection of twenty-one working proofs, 
etc., of etchings by the late David Law (1831-1902! given by Miss 
Law: two etchings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A., * Rameses 11” 
and “Тһе Lion and the Unicorn," given anonymously ; and four 
studies by James Ward, R.A., given by Mr. А. Е. Anderson ; four 
studies for < The Ilarvest Moon” and other pictures, Бу G. Н. 
Mason, A.R.A., have been purchased and are also shown. 


* 


The Treaty House Panelling, Uxbridge. 

The oak panelling in the Treaty House at Uxbridge. where the 
Commissioners appointed by Charles I and Parliament met to 
patch up their quarrel in January 1645, was sold about a vear ago 
by the brewers to whom the house belongs. ‘The National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest and the Society for the Protection of 
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Ancient Buildings have already been approached with а view to the 
preservation of the panelling, but it will remain for Uxbridge to 
give practical proof of its desire to retain intact the building which 
was the scene of the attempt to conclude the Civil War 

Built in 1576, the Treaty House was the most famous inn between 
London and Oxford in the coaching days. 

The front of the house, with its stone-mullioned bay windows, 15 
interesting enough, but the building is far more picturesque at the 
side and rear, where the brickwork, the gables, and fine chimney- 
stacks suggest greater antiquity. It is the opinion of Mr. Allan 
S. Walker, hon. secretary of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, that the present arrangement of the panelled rooms 
on the first floor is certainly not the original one. At present the 
panelling is found in the rooms at each end, but it is quite clear that 
the staircase and lobby which separate these rooms are a much later 
arrangement. The finest panelling is in the “ Treaty Room,” but 
it has been so much cut about that the question has been raised 
whether it was originally made for the house. Mr. Walker is 
inclined to Әсһеуе that when the central staircase was made the 
arrangement of the panelling was entirely altered. The panelling, 
which is of finely-grained oak, is of the early Renaissance type. 
It is somewhat mutilated, but the oak is in good condition. 

ж ж 
St. Vedast and the New Post Office Site. 


In a letter to the 7728 Mr. Arthur Crow recently drew atten- 
tion to the danger of another church of Wren's, that of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane, being sacrificed to the exigencies of new traffic routes. 
He assumes that when the increased northward traffic is brought 
through the east end of St. Paul's Churchyard by the opening of the 
proposed St. Paul's Bridge, it will be found desirable, if not 
necessary, to have a new road in a north-easterly direction giving a 
straight route to Liverpool Street Station from the east end of 
Newgate Street or the west end of Cheapside. At present there is 
a space to the south of the old Post Office buildings which would 
afford a sufficient entrance to such a road; but it is proposed that 
the new building to be erected partly on the site of the old Post 
Office building should be extended southward to the line of the 
north side of Cheapside. In that case, says Mr. Crow, the new 
road would have to be started farther south, and would pass over 
the site of St. Vedast, which. would have to be demolished. It 
seems to be a most insufficient reason for destroving another church 
of Wren's, and one of those which, as Miss Milman represents in 
her life of Wren, was specially designed by him with a tall thin spire 
to form a contrasting incident, architecturally, to the dome of St. 
Paul's. Mr. Crow suggests that the rebuilt Post Ойсе building 
should align on the south side with the south front of the main 
block of Post Office buildings faci ig Newgate Street. On grounds 
of architectural effect that is unquestionably an excellent suggestion: 
it would be the best way to render the whole collection of Post 
Office buildings, east and west of St. Martin's-le-Grand, а uniform 
and symmetrical group. Іп any event, the demolition of St. Vedast 
ought not to be considered as a possible solution of the street 
problem at this point. It would be an act of mere vandalism. 


P ut x 
Measuring Operations at Buckingham Palace. 


The operations recently taken in hand at Buckingham Palace 
seem to point to an intention of refacing the facade ; but considerable 
reticence is displaved by the authorities as to the purpose for which 
measurements of the facade are being taken, and all official informa- 
tion on the subject is rigidly withheld. If there is any intention to 
build a new front to Buckingham Palace, it may be assured of a 
hearty welcome from architects. Ever since the competition for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial was settled, it has been repeatedly main- 
tained that the scheme should have included a new facade to the 
palace, the present commonplace piece of architecture being totallv 
unworthy of its position at the end of the memorial road. И is 
possible that the measuring operations are being made merely for 
the purpose of refacing the present design in stone; but it is to be 
hoped that a wholly new design for the facade тау be in con- 
templation. 
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WAINSCOT PANELLING. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


Builders and Decorators, 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 5.W. 


1 elephone—-750 НОР, 3 lines, 
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MACFARLANE’ S CASTINGS 


SHARP. CLEAN AND FULL OF CHARACTER. 


R. W. PIPES 
AND GUTTERS. 
RIDGINGS. 
TERMINALS. 
RAILINGS 
AND GATES. 
STANDARDS. 
PANELS 
AND GRATINGS. 
BALUSTERS. 
NEWEL POSTS 


PARAPETS. 
VENTILATORS. 
STRAIGHT AND 
SPIRAL STAIRS. 

BATHS AND 
W Н BASINS. 
URINALS. 

WATER CLOSETS 

AND ALL KINDS 
OF SANITARY g 
CONVENIENCES. 


SHELTERS. & 
CLOCK-TOWERS. 
BALCONIES. 
VERANDAHS. 
COLUMNS. 
BRACKETS. 
CAPITALS. 
PORCHES. 
WINTER GARDENS. 
CORNICES. 
ROOF SIGNS. 


FOUNTAINS. 
STANCHIONS. 
ENRICHMENTS. 
BANDSTANDS. 
BELFRIES. 
PEDESTALS. 
ARBOURS 
STABLE AND 
BYRE FITTINGS. 
HORSE AND 
CATTLE TROUGHS. 
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WALTER MAC FAR 


| Ap RACEN FO BENDELL STREET. 


Fi 
(LONG ACRE.  ОМООМ ис 
HILL & SMITH, Lta., 


BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought Metal Work 


of every description designed and 


produced by trained craftsmen. 


WRITE for our BOOK on ARTISTIC METAL, 
showing many examples of work recently executed in 


IRON, BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, etc. 


-m 
MT 21 
ЛІ 4. 
SS а. 2. А 


Dog Grate Suite еее to Boston, Mass., U.S.A. London: 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


University of London. University College. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering. 


Lecturer : 


ARTHUR Н. BARKER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Whitworth Scholar. 
A Complete Course of Instruction designed for Architects and 
Heating Engineers has been provided. 
The arrangements will include :— 
т. One Public Introductory Lecture on Wednesday, October 16th, 
1912, especially ad iressed to Architects and Heating Е ngineers. 
2. A Course of Lectures on the Application of Scientific Principles to 
this branch of Engineering, in the First and Second Terms, 
beginning on Wednesday, October r6th, at 5 p.m. 


IN 17 DEGREES 


| PENCILS AND COPYING. © 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Why put up witha gritty pencil ? 


Why use one that is always 
snapping? Why waste valuable 
time sharpening, sharpening, 


sharpening pencils that wear away 
quickly and never retain their 
point for more than a minute ? 
Why do so—when you can get 
a long-lasting, smooth-writing 


Pencil without a single fault — 
the world-famed ‘ KOH-I- 


NOOR"! 
4d. each or 3/6 per dozen. 
Of Stationers, &с,, everywhere. List 
Iree from L. & С. Накртмгу/тн, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London 
(Paris, Brussels, Dresden, Zurich, Milan. 
Vienna, New York). 


2, Drawing g Office Work, comprising Courses of Practical Instruction 
| іп Designing and Calculating Installations. 
4. Instruction in the Lab ratory, which has been fitted out so as to 

provide for Research and means of Testing and Investigation. 

For full particulars, including Syllabus of Lectures, 
should be made to the Undersigned : 

WALTER W. SETON, М.А. (Secretary), 
University College, London 
(Gower Sifeet, W.C.). 


application 


Тһе Re-roofing of Glasgow Cathedral. 


The reconstruction of the roofs of Glasgow Cathedral has now 
reached an advanced stage. The oldest lead that remained on the 
cathedral roof was that on the south transept, which bore the date 
1739 on the east side, and on the west side of the roof is lead of the 
same date with the words * Andrew Aiton, Provost." This lead 
was very bright, and probably contained a considerable amount of 
silver. The roof of the choir bore the date 1824 in several places, 
and this must have been the date of a considerable reconstruction, 
as one of the bosses of the plaster vault also bore this date and the 
words “ Andrew Crawford, plaisterer.” Other dates on the lead, 
writes Mr. J. Jeffrey Waddell in the Glasgow Herald, were 1843 
on the nave—just a few years before the removal of the western 
towers —1855 on the north aisle of the choir, and 1883 on the south 
aisle. These show that a constant supervision of the roofs had 
been necessary, and no doubt without that the cathedral had been а 
ruin to-day. Even the plaster ceiling of 1824 over the choir was the 
second plaster vault, for fragments of older and larger lath were found 
adhering to the ancient timbers; and at a still earlier date the 
ceiling was lined with oak in the form of a pointed trefoil, with 
ridge and rib and intermediate and diagonal ribs, similar in design 
to those of the last plaster ceiling removed a year ago, which, how- 
ever, had not the trefoil form, but was simply pointed. It was this 
alteration from the design of the fifteenth-century ceiling in 1824 
which did so much to weaken the structure, as in some cases the 
oak roof truss was almost cut in two, and was then made up with 
pine to the new shape. 

Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, oí His Majesty's Doard of Works, who has 
charge of the cathedral, has gathered all the evidence, and repro- 
duced the fifteenth-century design of the choir roof with the addition 
of the carved bosses. As the medizval bosses had all disappeared 
Mr. Oldrieve had here a free hand, and the result is a very fine 
ceiling, the general effect of which must verv closely resemble the 
medieval ceiling, although the decorative detail is different and 
includes modern subjects. In contrast to the elaborate treatment of 
the choir and transepts is the simple design of the nave roof. When 
the modern plaster ceiling was removed, it was at once seen that 
here the roof had been an open timber one, and the roof is being 
carefully restored to its medizval form. Ап interesting discovery 
was made when the plaster ceiling was removed at the west end of 
the nave. There at the north corner was a piece of the wall of the 
old clock tower, which was demolished in the middle of last century. 
On further investigation it was found to contain four of the steps of 
the former stair which was continued from the parapet of the nave 
to the parapet of the tower. | 
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Holophane Fittings: A New Price List. 

А new price list of Holophane fittings, No. D 6, has recently 
been issued by Messrs. Siemens Brothers’ Dynamo Works, Ltd., 
Tyssen Street, Dalston. Special attention has been given by this 
Company to the manufacture of fittings for Holophane reflector 
bowls and spheres, and the designs in the price list in question 
exhibit many variations in style and methods of treatment. 

There is a general impression that fittings of this kind are 
expensive, but a glance at the list will show that the prices are quite 
moderate. The usual style of fitting is a metal band holding a 
Holophane sphere or bowl, with reflector, the whole being suspended 
from the band by three chains converging on a ceiling hook. "The 
price of the fitting varies partly with the size of the glassware and 
partly with the amount of elaboration in the brass band and metal 
chains. Some of these are finished in Adam, Louis, or Empire 
styles. An attractive series of designs is comprised in the ceiling 
tittings for low rooms, theatres, etc., where the gallery is connected 
direct with the ceiling plate, and three short chains join the latter to 
the metal band. Besides pendants and ceiling fittings, however, 
there are designs for electroliers, in which the centre bowl is flanked 
by three small Holophane pendants, or, where the fitting consists of 
three bowls, their metal bands are joined together to form a kind of 
с.охет leaf. Тһе list also contains examples of Holophane cluster 
pendants, arcs, opal fittings, etc., for use in offices, stores, clubs, 
shops, and similar situations. 
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A Cardiff Building in Ceramic Marble. 


The accompanying illustration shows Messrs. Marments’ new 
premises at Cardiff, the whole front of the building having been 
carried out in Messrs. Carter & Co.’s green and white ceramic 


L - ғ - 


B 


marble. 
tectural possibilities of this material. 
Cardiff, was the architect. 


The illustration conveys an excellent idea of the archi- 
Мг. W. К. Jackson, ой 


University Chairs of Architecture. 


The vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. S. Henbest Capper 
from the Chair of Architecture in the Manchester University, owing 
to ill-health, has been filled by Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, 
A.R.I.B.A., of London. Mr. Dickie, who is 43 years of age, has 
had a distinguished career. Besides the work as a practising 
architect, including the planning of important buildings, he has 
acted as architect to several archwological expeditions in Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, and his explorations have resulted in the 
publication of a number of scholarly monographs. He is a member 
of the Committee of the Fund, to which he is also assistant secre- 
tary. For the last five years he has been a master on the staff of 
the Architectural Association’s School of Architecture in London. 
The Manchester School of Architecture is conducted jointly by the 
University and the Education Committee. It was established in 
1903 in pursuance of arrangements made between these two bodies 
and the Manchester Society of Architects, and the appointment is 
made by the University and the Education Committee. 

Coincident with the change at Manchester, we have to chronicle 
the founding of a Chair of Architecture in the Irish National Uni- 
versity. For many years several of the English universities have 
had their architectural schools, but in Ireland the necessary means 
for the thorough training of a potential architect have been hitherto 
lamentably deficient. The new School of Architecture, under the 
guidance of Professor Scott, should go far to fit the student for 
his subsequent career. No student will b» granted an architectural 
degree without having previously served a term in an architect's 
office, thereby learning how to apply his theorectical acquirements 
in actual practice. In order to signalise the establishment 
of this School of Architecture, the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland are convening a public meeting to be held at 
4 o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, October 15th, in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Royal Dublin Society, at which the Lord Lieutenant will be 
present. 
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The Chateau de Maisons, Paris. 


Acquired by the French Government eight years ago at a cost 
of £8,000, the old Chateau of Maisons—better known to-day as 
Maisons-Laffitte—has been re-arranged under the direction of 
M. Georges Malencon, and is henceforth to be a museum of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It has now been 
formally opened. Francois Mansart was the architect of the 
building. - 


ж ж 
Messrs. Hartley апа Sugden’s New Showrooms. 


Messrs. Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., have acquired the ground 
floor and basement of 61, Great Portland Street, W., for the purpose 
of West End offices and showrooms. Various types of apparatus 
are on view, including White Rose sectional boilers and radiators 
and independent boilers for hot-water domestic supply. The 
premises are heated throughout by a rather novel hot-water system, 
the boiler being located on the show-room floor. It is immaterial 
upon which floor the boiler is placed, the system working with 
unimpaired efficiency irrespective of the level of the boiler. 


* ж ж 
Тһе Clergy апа Architecture. 


Іп the course of his inaugural lecture, Мг. Edward 5. Prior, Slade 
Professor at Cambridge, said that the Cambridge curriculum of 
theology sends out incumbents and curates to nearly half the 
parishes of England. . . . A knowledge of what is in their hands to 
guard and secure would seem а part of their education. Тһе 
tragedy has been that the requisite knowledge has been given only 
by chance, by individual effort, or most often not at all. It is a 
tragedy that with the best intentions, and often with pathetic 
exertions to understand, clerical guardians of priceless treasures have 
been so ignorant (despite a University education), so unstudied in 
the ideas of religious art, that they have wiped out in the last 
century a very large part of the religious art and religious antiquities 
that a hundred years ago our churches everywhere possessed. 


ж + 
А Brochure оп Old Delabole Slates. 


Trade catalogues and brochures are often very unattractive pro- 
ductions, exciting not the least amount of interest in the reader; but 
fortunately there are many welcome exceptions that stand out boldly 
above the general level of deadly dullness. Such a brochure is 
that recently issued by the Old Delabole Slate Co., Ltd., of Corn- 
wall, with the inscription, “А Little Fore-Talk may save much 
After-Talk.” Much practical information is contained within the 
thirty-two pages of which it is composed, yet the matter is readable 
and attractive throughout. Illustrations of buildings, both secular 
and ecclesiastical, upon which Delabole slates have been used, form 
an interesting feature; these buildings include Dublin Cathedral 
(the late Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., LL.D., Architect), Univers ty 
College, Cork (Arthur Hill, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), Royal Academy 
of Music, London (Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., and A. B. Yeates, 
Ғ.К.1.Б.А., Architects), Deep Sea Fishermen’s Institute, Newlyn, 
Cornwall (Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect), and many 
other important works. ‘Three kinds of slate produced at the Old 
Delabole quarries are illustrated in colour, and a view is also given 
of the actual quarries. The last seven pages of the brochure are 
devoted to a list of some of the more important buildings that have 
been roofed with Delabole slates. This list includes the work of 
some of the most eminent architects of the day. 


ж 
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An Automatic Damper Regulator. 


The No. 45 sylphon damper regulator for water boilers, intro- 
duced by the National Radiator Co., Ltd., embodies a number of 
important improvements, and offers a practical, economical solution 
of the problem of draught regulation for water boilers. This regu- 
lator is provided with a bulb which should be immersed in the hot 
water at or near the flow outlet, thus ensuring the greatest sensi- 
tiveness to temperature variations of the water in the boiler itself. 
The regulator is constructed upon simple mechanical principles and 
composed entirely of metal; it consists of an outer dome enclosing 
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А new reversible double-hung sash in steel for Public Buildings and 

Offices where something more durable than wood is required. , Used 

throughout the new Liebig Building ; Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 
Architects. 


The ** Holborn” Reversible Double-hung Sash іп Steel. 


Messrs. Wm. Richardson & Co. will be pleased to supply fuller 
information regarding the new window if readers interested will 
address 18, Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. “сэ 


the sylphon bellows, which is connected by means of a tube with 
the bulb. The sylphon metal bellows and a portion of the bulb are 
filled with a volatile fluid, which is sensitive to the slightest change 
of temperature. The brass rod attached to the upper wall of the 
bellows slides easily in the tube referred to, and as the temperature 
rises, the vapour in the bulb exerts an increasing pressure on the 
surface of the liquid, driving some of it through the tube into the 
bellows. This causes the bellows to expand, forcing the plunger 
upwards, tilting the rocker and the lever to which the draught doors 
of the boiler are connected. The fulcrum carrying the damper 
lever is pivoted on knife-edge bearings, to ensure extreme delicacy 
of movement and freedom from friction, and the distance between 
the pivots on the fulcrum being 1} ш., the regulator possesses great 
power. 

It has а very wide range, and by shifting the weight оп the lever 
the water in the boiler can be maintained at any temperature be- 
tween 120? and 220° F. When the regulator is ordered with an 
Ideal B Series boiler the attachment will be supplied without extra 
charge. Тһе second section of the boiler will also be tapped to 
receive the regulator. Тһе dimensions аге as follows :—Height 
overall with lever at rest, 111 in. ; length of bulb, 33 in.; length of 
lever, 40in.; diameter of regulator, 3Zin. Тһе regulator is screwed 
11 in. Price and further particulars may be obtained from the 
offices of the company at 439 and 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ARCHITECTS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. | 


Professional Exams., ARCHITECTS (К.1.В.А. & 5.А.), Board 
of Education, Engineers (B.Sc. & А.М.1.С.Е.), SURVEYORS’ 
Inst. (San. Inst., etc.), Auctioneers’ Inst., Quantity Surveyors’ Inst. 
Prelims. and Finals. Examination Aids, rs. each subject. Pre- 
spectus on application.— PENNINGTONS (Est. 1878), University 
Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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CERESIT. 


THE ONLY EFFICIENT WATERPROOFER 
FOR CEMENT AND CONCRETE. 


фы, 


ROYAL LIVER BUILDING. 


Architect: W. AUBREY THOMAS, Eso. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE BUILDING. | “CONCRETE WATER RESERVOIR, 
Architects: JOHN BELCHER, R.A., CONISBROUGH. 


and J. J. JOASS, F.R.LB.A. 


CONCRETE TEST TANK, ST. ALBANS. 


For VICKERS, SONS & MAXIM, LID. 


ROYAL LIVER BUILDING. 


Architect: W. AUBREY THOMAS. 


SWIMMING BATH at CHEADLE-HULME for the WAREHOUSEMEN and CLERKS’ 
ORPHANAGE. 


Write for Booklet which gives full details. 


The British Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Ltd., 
68, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ХХІУ T. he Architectural Review. 


IBY Special Appointment to 1.10. The Ring. 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. LTD., 
SHIP & YACHT FURNISHERS. 

SPECIALISTS IN PARQUETRY & PANELLINGS. 
CARPET FACTORS & IMPORTERS. 


Illustrated Furniture Catalogue and Schemes of Furnishing 
sent Post Free. 


45, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Expanded Metal Company, 


begs to bring to the notice of all those interested in Limited, 


"letal Lathings for Plasterwork 


the fact that it has been granted patent rights for a 


NEW PROCESS of MANUFACTURE 
by which an IMPROVED diamond mesh 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


is produced, which will be sold at lower prices than the 
original Diamond Mesh Lathings. The New Patent Lathing 


will be known under the Trade Name of 
“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING, 
and its principal features are : 
MESH. Diamond shape, 2 in. shortway of mesh. 
WEIGHTS. BB. 26 gauge 3 lbs. per yard super. 
BH. 24 . 2%. x 


BB. € x WE o 
SIZE OF SHEETS. — Standard size sheets only, 9ft. by 2ft. 


PROTECTIVE COATING.--The Lathing is coated 
with a mineral oil in process of manufacture, and is dipped 
once in Asphaltum paint before leaving the Works. 


"BB EXPANDED METAL" LATHING. 


| SPACINGS.— 
Actual size of Meshes. The 26 gauge Lathing may be used at spacings up to 12 ins. 
Write for Price List and Samples. " с " " » «| 5 » 
Expanded Metal Lathings ave retailed by Merchants only. lor Чына! end Злая work, and fur Vertical work the | 
Stocks ave held in mos! large centres. above spacings may be increased by 3 inches. \ 
| 
HEAD OFFICE WORKS 
(lo which address enquiries should be sen‘): (to which address orders should be sent): 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 
ж 49045 — Telephones :— Telegrams :— =" Telepho Н 
2 Dead Vic. London." London, S.W. Tibia 819. Victoria 1514. ера, West Hartlepool.” 94 West Hartlepool (2 lines). 


WE MAKE А SPECIALITY OF Б || | 
LUXURIOUS OR SIMPLE INEXPENSIVE MODERN | OTIS ELEVATOR c0., Ltd., 
| 4, Queen Victoria Street, 
g ҮЙ. | GRAND PRIX 4 
Combincd with 0 | x % $ | | BEUSSELÓ. 1042 LONDON, Е.С. 


liigh.Class 


LONE "NE ELEVATORS (or Lifts) 


Heated Towel Rails. 


Guaranteed Drainage 


| , di Electric, Hydraulic, ©с., . 
BEAVEN С | | INSTALLED IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
| AND AT GLOUCESTER SAVOY HOTEL, HOTEL CECIL, 


| пс ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W AND NEW 
SE ы Teu ULM MET Od NORTH BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 


MARTYNS | | 
CARVERS. 
CHELTENHAM. 


Also LONDON and GLASGOW. 


CARTERS’ CERAMIC MARBLE. 


CARTERS’ TILE TALKS. Мо. 5. 


Carters’ Ceramic Marble is particularly suited to large fronts, where the 
question of expense is important, and yet an ornamental a almost 
-equal to best Faience must be obtained. The material lends itself exceedingly 
well to enrichments, and may be used for any class of building. It is a dull 
glazed material, with a marble finish, which has all the advantages of clay and 


A CERAMIC MARBLE FRONT. 


the cleanliness of marble. It can be — and cheaply washed, and is, there- 
fore, а most convenient material for the facing of bulldings exposed to the smoke 


| HEAD OFFICE . WORTLEY ы LEEDS ° | "m dirt ств large (ои, паб реше оеро " 2 at re һу стае cone 
| LON DON OF FICE e иси is ‘Ceramic Marble наз, proved itself iS te тылы ап ideal material: 
2 є e MORFOLK SI. ТАРО С. Write to-day for full particulars of this material, with sample, to 


CARTER & СО., Ltd., 


(13) Encaustic Tile Works, POOLE, DORSET. 


London Show Rooms—29 Albert Embankment. 


"DETAILS—OLD AND НЕМ,” 


| А Valuable Series of Measured Drawings and Photographs of 
the Elevations of noteworthy work, appearing regularly іп 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Every Wednesday. Price 2d. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WHITES HYGEIAN ROCK BUILDING COMPO 


For RENDERING WALLS DAMP-PRDDF, INCREASING THE STRENGTH, 
and REDUCING THE COST. 


Prices and Full Particulars upon application to the PATENTEE— 
WILLIAM WHITE, Great Western Werks, ABERGAVENNY. 


Telegraphic Address: '' HYGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” Stlvet Medal. Gold. Medat 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture 


SERIES IV. 


It 


patient study of the best work that has been done. 


112 Plates and Portfolio (14 x 92 in.). 


was never so clearly recognised as it is to-day that the truest and finest architectural development depends upon the thorough and 


It is, however, impossible for every architect.to scour the country in search of masterpieces of architecture, and therefore THE 
PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR Series, in which are being reproduced the finest specimens of architecture, old and new, that our country can 
show, becomes invaluable to the practising architect. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR now comprises four volumes, each containing 100 plates showing photographs and measured drawings 


of views and details, interior and exterior, large and small—chimneypieces, doorways, windows, panelling, 
fact, every item that is of practical interest. 
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ALCOVES. 
Plates 1-1. 


CUPOLAS. 


Plates 5 & 6 
DOORWAYS. 


Plates 7, 8. 


д 9,10. 

„ 11,18,13. 

ЗЕ 
Plate 16. 

w 345 


Plates 18 & 19. 
18, 20, 21. 


22-21. 


js 95 & 96. 


EXTERIORS. 


Plates 27-29. 
» 30&31. 


> 32. 


Price 12/6 nett. 
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A list of plates in the Fourth Series is given below :— 
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LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN SERIES IV. 


Alcove in Kensington, London. 


Cupola on Stables, Woolhampton, 
Berkshire. 


Doorway in Queen Street, King's Lynn. 

Doorway, No.12 Barnhill, Stamford, Lincs. 

Doorway in Dining Room, Rowallan Old 
Castle, Ayrshire. 

Doorway in Courtyard, 
Castle, Ayrshire. 

Stone Porch, Manor House, 
Swale, Yorks. 

Porch at Manor House, Bolton-on-Swale, 
Yorks. 

Doorway in the Close, Salisbury. 

Doorway in Wimborne, Dorset. 


Rowallan Old 


Bolton. on- 


Dutch Doorway, from Normal School, 
Cape Town. 
Side Doorway to “Тһе Great House," 


Burford. 


Ragdale Old Hall, Leicestershire. 

Almshouses at Burghley Pedehouse, Stam- 
ford, Northants. 

House adjoining Wheatsheaf Inn, Stam 
ford. The “ Mercury" Printing Office, 
Stamford. House in St. Peter's 
Street, Stamford. Тһе Wheatsheaf 
Inn, Stamford, 


EXTERIORS. 
Plate 33. 
a wk 


E 
Plates 36-35, 
39 


. аа 

а 45—49, 

* 50—53. 
INTERIORS, 
Plates 54-56. 

өз 55. 


» 59-66. 


» 67-70. 


GATEWAYS. 


Plates 71 & 72. 


IRONWORK. 


Plates73 & 14. 


„ 75476. 


Post Free Inland. 


List of Plates, Series l., II., & III., sent on application. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 


Тһе“ Mercury " Printing Office, Stamford. 
House in St. Peter's Street, Stamford. 
The Wheatsheaf Inn, Stamtord. 

Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, Rouen. 
Detail of Window. 

Jesus Hospital, Bray, Berks. 

School House, Riseley, Derbyshire. 

57 and 58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C 


Drum House, Midlothian. 
Dining-room Fireplace, house in Bartho- 
lomew Street, Newbury. 

Chimneypiece and Panelling in Ante- 
Dining-room, Bourdon House, Bour- 
don Street, London, W. 

Lord Мауогв Vestry, St. 
Cathedral, London. 


The Paul's 


Gateway to Forecourt, Rowallan Old 


Castle, Ayrshire. 


Detail of Wrought-iron Railings to No, 11 
3arnhill, Stamford. 

Wrought-iron Railings, Bocking Church, 
Essex. 

Wrought-iron Gates at Enfield, London, Ņ. 

Wrought-iron Stair Rail, Orta, Italy. 


IRONWORK. 


Plates 82 & 83. Gate to Yard, 


ít 82. 
» 82&85. 
" хі. 


ы 86. 


» 87.88. 


» 89% 90. 
PORCHES. 


Plates 91-93. 


Es 94-96. 
SCREENS. 
Plates 97-99. 


» 100 & 101. 


plaster-work, mouldings—in 
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REDUCED REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE," SERIES IV. (Actual size of each Plate, 13 x 84 іп.) 


Otice, etc., 
Cramond, Edinburgh., 

Gate to Grotto, “ Craigiehall," Cramond, 
Edinburgh. 

Garden Gate, Brampford Speke, Near 
Exeter. 

Detail of Ironwork at “ Craigiehall, 
mond, Edinburgh. 

Ironwork at Wimborne, Dorset. 

Wrought-iron Balcony, Orta, Italy 

Wrought-iron Gate, Baveno, Italy 


“ Craigiehall," 


"Ста, 


Porch at Wimborne, Dorset. 
Porch to Castle Hedingham Church, 
Suffolk. 


Detail of Screen in St. Andrew's Church, 
Bramfield, Suffolk. 
Screen in Chapel, Jesus Hospital, Bray. 


» 102-104. Screens, Queen's College Chapel, Oxford. 
SUMMER-HOUSES. 


Plates 105 & 106. 


WINDOWS. 


Plates 107 & 108. 
- 110-112. 


Summer-house, Burford, Oxfordshire. 
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Oriel, Falkland Hall, Burford, Oxford-‏ 

shire. 


Mary's Church, Stone, 


112 Plates, 8 pp. Descriptive Letterpress, and Portfolio. 


CAXTON 


HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, SW. 
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ANDARD DETAILS 


25 Large Plates (24 X 17} in.), 
FORMING, WITH PORTFOLIO, YOL. I. OF 


Examples of Architectural Details. 


Price 15/- nett. Post Free Inland. 


HE object of this publication is to give, on a large scale, examples of architectural details which are repre- 
sentative of their several periods. The drawings have been executed with great care, and are reproduced 


to such a size that 


Included on the 
plates are photographic re- 
productions. In this way 
each example is completely 
represented. 


In the present portfolio 
the plates include typical 
examples of interior and ex- 
terior details—chiefly of the 
period of the English Re- 
naissance. 


The approximate dates of 
the examplesareasfollows :— 


Staircase at Thorpe Hall: 1656. 

Porch at Rainham: Late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth 
century. 

King's Bench Walk Doorways: 
1678. 

Panelling and Chimneypiece іп 
New River Company's Offices : 
Late seventeenth century. 

Judge's House, Salisbury: 1701. 

Exterior Brickwork from Enfield : 
Late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. 

Library Chimneypiece, Thorpe 
Hall: 1656. 

Staircase in Guildhall, Rochester : 
1687. 

Dining-room Chimneypicce, Bour- 
don House, London : Executed 
in the e ghteenth century froin 
a design by Inigo Jones. 

Staircase in Cromwell House, 
Highgate; Early seventeenth 
century. 

Chimneypiece ascribed to Settig- 
nano in South Kensington 
Museum: Second half of 
fifteenth century. 


The Portfolio is issued at 
the low price of 15/- nett. 


Orders should be sent to— 
The Manager, 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 

CAXTON HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


every detail of the work can be closely studied. 
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CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Branch Works, GLASGOW. 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Specialities for High-Class Work: 
FLEMISH GLASS. 
WAVENE. А New Lustrous Non-Transparent Glass. 


EXTRA WHITE DOUBLE ROLLED CAST. 
The Whitest Roofing Glass. 
HAMMERED CATHEDRAL. For Leaded Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers of Old English CROWN GLASS & GENUINE CROWN BULLIONS. 


VITREOUS TILES and MOSAIC 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, etc. 


Durable in character, possessing artistic merit, Non-absorbent, free from Crazing 
and permanent in Colouring. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


Recent Enslish 
Architecture. 


VOLUMES. 


Domestic 
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FOUR 


XXIX 


HOUSE AT HUNGER HILL, COOLHAM, SUSSEX. Е. Turner Powell, Architect. 
Reduced Specimen Illustration from Vol. II. of Recent English Domestic Architecture. 


Аркїн & Нил... - 
Newton Green Hall, Leeds. 
W. Н. ANSELL. 
“ Кпарре Cross," Exmouth. 
Снав. |. BLOMFIELD. 
Reparation of Alston Court, 
Nayland. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
Alteration to Entrance Hall, “ Drake- 
lowe," Derbyshire 
" Whitehall," Sandwich. 
ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 
“ Larkscliff,'’ Birchington, Kent. 
WALTER H. BRIERLEY. 
“ Brackenclifte,” Scarborough. 
Medical Superintendent's House, Тһе 
retreat. York. 
BUCKLAND & Havywoop-FARMER. 


House at Etching Hil, Rugeley, 
Staffs. 
House, Farquhar Road, Edgbaston. 
AYLWIN O. CAVE. 


House at Caversham, Reading. 
House at Egham. 
WALTER CAVE. 
Bengeo House, Hertford. 
Blackbrook Grove, Fareham. 
EDWARD CRATNEY. 
Cottage on the Woodley Field Estate, 
Hexham-on-T yne. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 


| J. L. Davenport & WALTER J. TAPPER. 


Reconstruction of Hengrave Hall, 
Suftolk. 
Е. Guy DAWBER. 


The Court House, Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire. 
Alterations to Caldy Manor, Cheshire. 


ERNEST EMERSON. 


Alterations to Gosden House, Bramley, 
Surrey. 


i H. M. FLETCHER. 


Stables, etc., “ Westhill," Aldeburgh. 
New Library, Sussex Gardens, W. 
Alterations, etc, Alde House, Alde- 
burgh. 
FoRsvTH & MAULE. 
New Farmhouse, *stonbury, Herts. 
Farmhouses and Cottages in Dorset. 
New Lodge, “ Beechlaw," Puttenham, 
Surrey. 
T. FRANK GREEN. 
Lodge, “ Howe Combe," Watlington, 
Oxon. 
J. M. W. HarrEv. 
The “ White Cottage," Chingford. 


II. 


STANLEY Hamp (COLLCUTT & HAMP). 
" Flagcourt," Tadworth. 
“The Gables," Gerrard's Cross. 
Cottages, Mill Hill. 
Marsham's Farm, Gerrard's Cross. 


Р. MORLEY HORDER. 
House, near Dorchester. 


P. Мок Еу Horper & Н. С. WYAND. 
House at Norwich. 


B. Percy HourTow. 
" Brookside,' Brampton, 
field. 


W. H. KNOWLES. 
“ Little Bridge," Gosforth. 


В. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A. 
“ Ardkinglas," Argyllshire. 


Mervyn E. Macartney. 

Angley Park, Cranbrook, Kent. 

“Kennet Orleigh," Woolhampton. 
JAMES MILLER, A.R.S.A. 

House, Lowther Terrace, Kelvinside. 
Ernest NEWTON. 

“ Upton Grey." 

" Dawn House," Winchester. 
NICHOLSON & Сок!.ЕТТЕ. 

Burton Manor, Cheshire. 


Chester- 


PRICE 7/6 NETT. 


If remittance is not sent with order, 6d. extra will be charged for Postage (Inland). 


Orders should be sent to The Manager, Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Niven & WIGGLESWORTH. 
Restoration of an old Manor House 
in Somerset. 
Niven, WiGGLESWORTH, & FALKNER. 
House near Farnham, Surrey. 


WILLIAM OWEN & SEGAR. 
“ The Gables," Thelwall, Cheshire. 


Barry PARKER Ж RAYMOND UNWIN. 
House, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


Н. В. & B. A. PourTER. 
House at Camberley for Mr. D. F. 
Mackenzie. 
" Dennistoun," Camberley. 


E. Turner Роуғвіл.. 
“Hunger Hill," Coolham, Sussex. 


C. H. B. QuENNELL. 
" Four Beeches," Bickley, Kent. 


Joun W. StuPsoN & MAXWELL AYRTON. 
Reconstruction of Longstowe Най, 
Cambridgeshire. 
ROBERT WHYTE. 
Ravenscourt, Thornton Hall. 
EDGAR Моор. 
House at Stafford. 
Percy S. WORTHINGTON. 
“The Acorns," Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. 
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THE KAHN SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Wesleyan Methodist Central Buildings. 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, Architects. 


The inner dome of this building is the largest 
Reinforced Concrete Dome in England, and 
until the recent construction of the Dome of 
the Melbourne Public Library, also carried 
out in the Kahn System, it was the largest in 
the world. THE KAHN SYSTEM lends 
itself not only to scientific construction, but 
also to decorative treatment. The Reinforced 
Concrete in the entire building was carried 
out in accordance with the designs of the 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL СО., Ltd., 
61, Caxton House, Westminster, who were 
the Consulting Engineers for this portion of 
the work, 
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Sagging impossible. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is published оп the sth of 
each month at 6, Great New Street, E.C. 


All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be 
addressed to the Editorial Secretary, К. RANDAL 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Illustrations of new and impor- 
tant English architecture form a prominent feature of 
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architectural distinction, are extensively illustrated by 
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descriptive notes. 
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written by acknowledged authorities, appear in the 
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Callender's 
Dampcourses 
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First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
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NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 
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THE GATE OF VICTORY, FATEHPUR-SIKRI 


DELHI AND STYLE 
TERES AER E battle of the styles, which 


raged so fiercely during the 
middle years of the last cen- 
tury, has been revived Іп con- 
nection with Delhi. A corre- 
spondence on the subject has 
taken place іп the colunıns 
of the Times, to which Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Herbert Baker, and Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son have contributed. To the opinions already 
expressed we are now able to add those of Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite and Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 
whose views, given in response to our request, are 
published below. We also publish the substance 
of a paper by Mr. Havell, as embodying opinions 
directly opposed to those of Mr. Baker and Lord 
Curzon—both of whom favour a treatment based 
on English Renaissance of the time of Wren. 


BY PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


THE authority of Parliament obtruded itself 
into the realm of art with more justification when 
it had to determine a question which should 
never have arisen, as to the architectural style of 
its own Palace, than it has ever attained since. 
We can excuse the decision then arrived at, that 
the Houses of Parliament were to be rebuilt 
in a distinctively English type of architecture, 
principally because of the accident of success 
which has attended the grouping of Gothic pin- 
nacles, towers, and spirelets upon the large sym- 
metry of Sir Charles Barry’s Classic plan; but 
the mistake was an initial one, in spite of the 
particular reason that the occupant of a palace 
should have the deciding word as to its appear- 
ance. 

That decision has a ludicrous aspect now that 
we perceive how the prescribed English types of 
the Tudor or Elizabethan styles really express in 
the former case some results of the peculiarly 
stringent effects of the plague of the Black Death 
of the fourteenth century upon the race of crafts- 
men on whom depended the evolution of Gothic 
art in England, and in the other case only the 
belated ignorance of the Italian Renaissance 
reflected from the mirrors of the Low Countries 
in our debased Elizabethan manner of building 
and decoration. 

But each day has its own light, and the illumina- 
tion of the earlier art era of the nineteenth 
century was very partial. Its perceptions of 
architecture were superficial, apart from the 
practice of the Classic method which Sir William 
‘Chambers had done so much to fossilise, and it 
felt, truly enough, that the arguments which were 
pressed so eagerly for the adoption of a Greek 
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style, as such, could with equal weight and greater 
cogency be applied to enforcement of an English 
style, and that the phases most peculiarly English 
were those especially suitable for the palace of the 
historic Mother of Parliaments. 

The warfare of taste which ensued and raged 
most hotly about the period of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, between the Gothic and Classic pro- 
tagonists, is a true phase in the national life history 
of the Victorian period. Its patriotic pre-suppo- 
sitions illustrated at Westminster, the canons of 
its artistic criticism marshalled by Ruskin, its 
moral assumptions dictated by Pugin, its eccle- 
siastical sanctions illustrated by the Oxford Move- 
ment, are each and all characteristic of an era of 
vigorous thought and active artistic expression. 
The stimulus of battle was in the air, architects 
and patrons alike were in terrific earnest, the 
world stood aside and smiled. But the warriors 
were in grim earnest, and every new building of 
any importance furnished a field of victory or 
defeat for one of the rival schools and its cham- 


‘pion designer and apologist. 


Is not this battle of the styles yet over? Its 
echoes have ceased to have any reverberation in 
the ears of the newer generation. Only those 
bred in architecture as an ancestral profession 
recognise it as the originating force in the back- 
wash of fluid eclecticism which now colours the 
central pages of the illustrated architectural 
journals, wherein the modern designer daily 
breathes and moves. But it raged fiercely enough 
when Lord Palmerston firmly declined to listen 
to us, and with a statesman’s instinct for official 
dignity made Sir Gilbert Scott abjure his convic- 
tions and accept the bitter but inevitable draught 
of Classic architecture, or make an architect’s 
martyr memorial of himself for the exhortation of 
all future enthusiasts for truth and beauty. 

The Home Office block in Whitehall—stupidly 
still incomplete—and St. Pancras Hotel illustrate 
the struggles and triumph of the architect’s spirit; 
but is not the conclusion patent that the politician 
was right on the whole, and that, artistry apart, 
the nation is better served by the representative 
official pomp of the current Classic than it would 
have been by the more imaginative and romantic 
humour of the Gothic Revival? That the victory 
for Classic architecture has not been gained upon 
artistic grounds may very truly be urged, and the 
result discussed fairly enough by comparison of 
the two buildings in question. The dice were 
loaded, officialism rather than merit decided the 
issue, but, on the whole, the confession can be 
made now without much ado that the official 
view was right and that the architects were 
wrong. 

In the ensuing half-century much has happened. 
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DELHI AND STYLE 


The official world now and again gives evidence 
of weakness in its positive views upon archi- 
tecture. There has been none such as Pal- 
merston since to represent effectively popular 
Philistinism in high places (Mr. Ayrton was ап 
ephemeral portent without credit), and there has 
also been a somewhat distressing lack of a con- 
vinced enthusiasm in architects which might lead 
and compel that popular opinion which Govern- 
ment ultimately represents. Мо statesman to-day 
says expressly 4/45 is the official style, and the new 
Delhi must be built thereby, and no architect leads 
the elect to deny the proposition by eloquent 
appeals to history, patriotism, or morals. 

The two parties, the Government or official and 
the artistic, are no longer in opposite entrench- 
ments; both have entered into relations of some 
mutual respect and reliance; the architect is lis- 
tened to with inquiring patience, though with 
reserved judgment, and abundant concessions to 
feeling and sentiment have been made in many 
official efforts to do the right thing for the nation. 

This architectural peace without conviction 
throws a considerable responsibility upon the dis- 
cussion of the question—which if things were as 
they:should be ought not to arise—as to the archi- 
tecture of the new capital city of the British 
Empire in India. Without emphatic conclusions 
no premises are possible, nor can foundations be laid 
upon which the development of the architecture 
of a great city can proceed. We must know what 
we want, and how to attain it before we begin. 
Experiment with untried factors should be out of 
the question. Enthusiasm of spirit is necessary 
to great imaginings, and for such visions there is 
а clear demand in the conception of a new Delhi. 

Ап enthusiasm for Gothic architecture as а 
phase of artistic expression has passed away, 
though it has left us with a deeper sympathy for 
the motive and cause of craftsmanship. Тһе 
attainment of a consistent development of orna- 
mental method in varying materials is known to 
be the fruit not only of soil and sunshine but of 
temperament and traditions, which we moderns 
can but imperfectly understand. We have at- 
tained to all the superficial accidence of Gothic 
art only to recognise that its spirit is as incapable 
of reproduction by the modern building craftsman 
of to-day as the medizval chivalry of the knight 
errant is by a professional politician. In the arts 
and crafts more nearly related to those called 
“fine” the individual counts differently and more 
effectively ; but in the more extensive building 
crafts the practical conditions of which not only 
govern the design but the construction of great 
buildings, the re-creation of the atmosphere under 
which the handicrafts developed themselves without 
‘professional " inspiration is frankly unattainable. 
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The evo'ution of the modern plan is toto calo 
apart from the mediaeval, and building work is exclu- 
sively a commercial operation. We cannot con- 
scientiously look upon our Gothic art of to-day in 
any other light than the men of the Cinque Cento 
regarded the Roman art which they admired, 
studied, and re-used with their own impress, and 
under their then modern conditions of the Renais- 
sance. 

Is sucha treatment of Indian native architecture 
in any of its remarkable and wonderfully diverse 
phases possible, and, if possible, is it desirable ? 

If the British Government could cleanse itself 
of architectural responsibility and hand over the 
whole problem, both of the design and structure 
of the city, to a completely organised, vital, and 
sufficiently equipped school of native craftsmen, 
men of the Middle Ages, as we understand, infused 
with architectural energy, and of a capacity able 
to adapt itself to the expansiveness of British re- 
quirements for the new day of Indian life, then 
the question could be discussed, for it would then 
at least be on the platform of possibility. To 
assist and maintain thisas а practicable.art policy 
may be possible, though it is difficult to foresee 
theevidence that might be produced to support it 
when the opinions of many well entitled to judge, 
like Lord Curzon and Sir George Birdwood, appear 
to give pause to its discussion. 

The advisability or propriety of employing an 
Indian style of a particular and more or less local 
school for a new city instinct with modern pur- 
pose and meaning—which, to the eye of the 
historian, must always be the representative em- 
bodiment of the British Empire, and which 
esszntially must be a construction, both in laws 
and materials, as perfect as scientific progress can 
make it—is a larger question that appears to 
decide itself without difficulty. То be true, that 
15 consistently honest and direct in its plan, the 
city cannot either be the product of Indian tra- 
dition or of European study of historic local 
monuments; the occasion, the site, the work to 
be done, are all British; the whole is undertaken 
by us for India. The intention can inspire the best 
intellectual enthusiasm of an English architect, 
scarcely that of a protagonist of native traditions 
alone. Тһе artistic expression which must follow 
upon the purpose of the plan, and the construc- 
tive principles employed to give it existence in 
building, cannot be other than that of the progres- 
sive architecture of all modern States. Тһе wide 
world answers to a universal artistic note, not out of 
sympathy with any true art expression of the past, 
but alive and conscious of its own tradition and 
educative influence. Gathered up into the normal 
and current classical method of civilisation, it has 
cognizance of Greek and Roman art, architecturally 
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more Oriental than Occidental іп climatic relation, 
of Gothic and Renaissance motive, and 1$ а герге- 
sentation of all modern appreciation and power in 
decorative sculpture and painting. АП this can- 
not be put aside without an affectation which is 
blind to reality, and which, though characteristic 
of some small phases of domestic and ecclesiastical 
art, has never influenced any nation for more than 
a generation, nor any Government, and, least of 
all, would be a possible or dignified course to-day 
at Delhi. 

That we are not as well equipped as some con- 
tinental nations, with a school of governmental 
architecture, is unfortunately true; but the pro- 
vision of such an opportunity as the present for 
developing and exercising the architectural power 
of the race is sufficient reason for pursuing with 
ardour the partially neglected path. The only 
alternative is the entire abandonment of the task ; 
for English architects to attempt to be Indian will 
be as disastrous to all as it will be for Indian 
craftsmen to attempt elastic Classical design. 

The decision of the British Government to erect 
a new capital at Delhi means British architecture, 
or the perpetration of a hypocritical fallacy in 
permanent material. 


BY В. WEIR SCHULTZ, Е.ВА.В.А. 


Іт seems a pity that the bogey of ‘ style" should 
be drawn across the site of the new Indian capital. 
The issue is surely simple enough. There is a 
modern problem or series of problems to be 
solved. Let them be solved in a straightforward 
modern way to meet modern requirements and 
modern ideals, if indeed there be any ideals in this 
heterodox utilitarian age. We are too prone to 
hark back and imitate types which were evulved 
in entirely different circumstances. Surely 
there has been enough lifeless repetition of past 
Styles, and it is high time to get to the root ot 
things again. 

Are there not enough real conditions to be con- 
sid ered and satisfied, and should not these fix the 
types? Because, after all, there will have to be 
many types, each building expressing its purpose 
Clearly and truthfully. 

Conditions of planning—convenient and dig- 
nified arrangement. 

Conditions of construction—new methods to be 
Considered in conjunction with traditional; for is 
there not still some living tradition of building in 
the East? 

Conditions of material—how far it may be pos- 
Sible to use local material, how far it may be de- 
Sirable to import; the selection of material for 
appearance—even for show—for permanency ; for 
€conomy in upkeep; for economy also in con- 
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struction— because, after all, the reasonable econo- 
mies will have to be considered. 

Conditions of labour affecting material and 
construction, for if native workmen are to be em- 
ployed it seems desirable to ascertain what tradi- 
tion still obtains and to consider how far this can 
be utilised to the best advantage. 

Conditions of climate, of temperature, light, 
air, ventilation, health, etc., etc. 

It is thus obvious that there are enough neces- 
sary conditions to be satisfied, and from these 
should be developed naturally, under able hands, 
buildings that would be essentially modern in 
their character, showing interest and individuality 
and eschewing fads; buildings that need not be 
rigidly severe and plain, but have embellishment 
suited to their character; and while, having no 
real continuity in architectural method at the 
present day, we must perforce draw at least some 
of our inspiration from a study of the master- 
pieces of the past, this need not involve a rigid 
copying of features which were thought out under 
other conditions and have served their day and 
purpose, whether they be taken from the archi- 
tecture of Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Western 
Europe, or even the great monuments of India 
itsclf. 


BY E. B. HAVELL* 
Late Superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art. 


VERY rarely since the sixteenth century, when 
Akbar laid the foundations of Fatehpur-Sikri and 
of the modern city of Agra, has there been any 
city-building project of so much interest and 
importance, not only for India, but for the whole 
Western world, as the building of the new capital 
for the Government of India at Delhi. 

The India Office has not yet seen fit to publish 
the Report of the Committee appointed to advise 
on the site and planning of the new Delhi ; but 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which seems to possess 
official confidence in this matter, printed, some 
months ago, a very full summary ofit, from which 
it appears that the Committee have not only 
made recommendations upon the laying out of 
the city, but argue at length the question of style, 
and, if the special correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette may be believed, the Committee recom- 
mend that the principal buildings shall be in the 
stvle of the Italian Renaissance, and have sup- 
ported this recommendation by setting up and 
knocking down a long row of archeological nine- 
pins, leaving the practical architectural issues 
quite untouched. 


* Summary of a paper read before the East India Associa- 
tion on October 2156, 1912. 
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First we are told that the Renaissance style is 
to be preferred on economical grounds. It 15 
declared to be not practical nor judicious to build 
in an Indian manner, because it is sO expen- 
sive. The Committee looked at Shah Jahàn's 
buildings and saw that they would be expensive 
to build. But when extravagant people are build- 
ing, every architectural style becomes expensive— 
the Renaissance has no especial claims for con- 
sideration on economical grounds, especially when 
marble is recommended as the material. Economy 
in building is not so much a question of style as 
of the judicious artistic use of the local materials 
which the architect has at his disposal. 

Shah Jahan’s buildings no doubt entailed the 
most lavish expenditure, and some of those of his 
father, Jahangir, also. But no one in his senses 
would seriously propose to take the buildings of 
Shah Jahan and Jahángir as models for public 
offices of the present day. Akbar, one of the 
greatest statesmen the world has known, had as 
fine an architectural taste as Shah Jahan, and 
was not a spendthrift. Akbar’s palaces were of 
sandstone; the economical palace of the British 
Viceroy will be of marble. None of Akbar's 
buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri and in Agra Fort аге 
unreasonably costly. They are of a serious and 
dignified style which any competent European 
architect іп sympathy with Indian craftsmen 
could adapt to modern purposes. Take, for 
example, Jódh Bái's palace at Fatehpur-Sikri, а 
very noble building, not at all extravagant in style 
or material. Let the Public Works experts 
measure up this building, and work out in exact 
detail the cost of constructing it at the present 
day by the descendants of the Indian craftsmen 
who built it. Then estimate the cost of a build- 
ing of similar size and quantities built of white 
marble in the Renaissance style according to 
Mr. Lutyens's specifications, remembering that 
in the last important Renaissance building put up 
by the Government in Calcutta the Indian crafts- 
men who copied the architect’s Renaissance 
patterns were paid eight times the normal wages 
of first-rate Indian carvers, who are better archi- 
tectural sculptors than can be found anywhere in 
Europe at the present day. Put to the credit 
side of the Indian account the value to India of a 
great impetus to Indian art and craft, and debit 
to the Renaissance building account the injury 
which the process will inflict upon India—the 
moral, intellectual, and material damages. Then 
if the Renaissance building proves to be cheaper, 
the Committee will be justified in their argument ; 
but if the Indian building proves to be far less 
costly, as it surely will, let us hear no more per- 
nicious nonsense about the extravagance of reviv- 
ing Indian architecture in India. 
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The next argument is that the Mogul style 
would be ill-adapted to the comforts and conveni- 
ences of modern civilisation. This might be very 
true if it were proposed that the Mogul style, or 
any particular building in that style, should be 
copied or reproduced archa»logically. Were not 
Greek temples and Italian palaces, which are the 
models of our modern so-called Renaissance archi- 
tecture, equally ill-adapted to the comforts and 
conveniences of modern civilisation? It is the 
business of the modern architect to adapt these 
archaeological fashions to modern purposes, and if 
there are still alive in India descendants of the 
very men who built Fatehpur-Sikri, Agra, and 
Delhi, practising a living tradition which has 
flourished for 2,000 years, and produced some of 
the finest architecture the world has known, 
surely it should be not only the obvious duty of 
official architects in India, but their greatest 
privilege and joy, to associate themselves with 
these men as fellow artists and craftsmen. 

Mr. Herbert Baker, in a recent article in the 
Times, written in support of the Delhi experts, 
argues archezologically that all that is most prac- 
tical for modern purposes in Indian architecture 
is what Fergusson calls ‘‘ Indo-Saracenic,” and 
therefore is as much foreign to India as the 
Renaissance. That is the usual attitude of 
Western critics towards Indian art—they take 
out what they think good in it, label it with a 
Western name, and then condemn the rest as 
worthless. Surely it is time that British archi- 
tects and artists, like the French and German, 
began to take the trouble to study Indian art 
seriously for themselves, instead of accepting as 
gospel all that archeologists have written about 
it, and satisfying themselves with what they see 
of it at Bloomsbury and South Kensington. 

There is a very excellent rule that Indian 
civilians and other European officers in India 
have to make themselves acquainted with the 
vernacular languages, so that they may understand 
and make themselves understood by the Indian 
people with whom they come in contact. Why, 
then, should architects and artists who are sent 
out to Indiain the service of the State be absolved 
from learning the art-language of the country ? 
Oh, we are told that the new Delhi is to be the 
centre of a Western, not an Oriental rule, and 
that if European professional architects attempted 
to learn the Indian architectural language they 
would speak it so badly that British prestige 
would suffer, their professional reputation would 
be ruined, and Anglo-Indians would be shocked at 
seeing the debased Indian style which would 
result from the attempt. 

But the new Delhi is not for Europeans only. 
More than two-thirds of the people who will 
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occupy the Government buildings at Delhi will be 
Indians. The Indian taxpayer will pay the cost 
of them; Indian craftsmen will build them. A 
Renaissance building built by Indian craftsmen 
cannot be otherwise than debased, yet it is not 
at all necessary that an Indian style should be 
debased by Indian craftsmen. In any case, Anglo- 
Indian administrators have put up with so much 
debased European architecture in India already 
that it might be gratifying to our national pride 
to prove that Indian craftsmen can debase their 
own architecture as much as we have done ours. 
If His Majesty's Ministers in Whitehall can live 
in debased Renaissance buildings without loss 
of self-respect, I do not think British prestige in 
India would suffer, nor Anglo-Indian esthetic 
susceptibilities be hurt, by building public offices 
in Delhi in a style which might be compared 
unfavourably with the masterpieces of the Mogul 
period. 

It would, moreover, be unjust to some of the 
very talented self-taught architects who have 
attempted to understand Indian architecture, and 
to adapt it to modern departmental requirements, 
to describe their work as a failure. We may 
compare it with the best work of the Mogul archi- 
tects, and say that it is lacking in many respects. 
A professional eye may detect in it faults which 
are inherent in the best amateur work. But what 
modern Renaissance buildings by our best profes- 
sionals can challenge comparison with the works 
of Peruzzi, Michelangelo, or Sir Christopher 
Wren? And if the Jaipur Museum, or the High 
Court of Madras, cannot compare with the master- 
pieces of the Moguls, it lies with the professional 
architects to show that they can Orientalise their 
art better than the amateurs. The amateur 
architect may have sometimes embarrassed the 
Financial Department by not being able to cut 
his coat according to the departmental cloth; 
but the most extravagant Government building in 
modern India is not one of those in an Indian or 
quasi-Indian style, but the Military Secretariat 
Offices in Calcutta, built in Renaissance style 
under Lord Curzon’s direction. This latter 
building affords a very good illustration of the 
process of carrying out Renaissance designs in 
Indian buildings. Yet we are still told that 
Renaissance is the only suitable style for Delhi. 
In this connection I would quote what Professor 
Lethaby (whom Mr. Herbert Baker accepts as 
*the best of all authorities") says regarding 
Renaissance architecture in Europe: “ИЦ must, 
I think, be admitted by those who have in part 
understood the great primary styles, Greek or 
Gothic, that the Renaissance is the style of bore- 
dom. However beautiful single works may be, 
it tends to be blind, puffy, and big-wiggy. Louis 
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Quatorze might have said of the art of his Court, 
as he did of the State: ‘It is myself.’ Its 
highest inspiration was good taste; it was archi- 
tect’s architecture. Splendid works were wrought, 
even іп the age of its gloomy maturity, by Peruzzi, 
Michelangelo, and Wren, but as a whole it 
seems to be the art of an age of Indigestion. 
There are things in Nature—a dewy morning, а 
snowy peak, a clear stream—which are ever and 
again more wonderful than we had remembered. 
A true work of art always has something of this 
surprising freshness; but the Renaissance, as a 
whole, lacked the spirit of life. Gothic art wit- 
nesses to a nation in training, hunters, craftsmen, 
athletes; the Renaissance is the art of scholars, 
courtiers, and the connoisseurship of middlemen.” 
The architects of the new Delhi may be able to 
equal or surpass the highest achievements of the 
Renaissance, but a style with such characteristics 
сап never provide the most adequate expression 
of the genius of British rule in India. The big- 
wiggy official who suffers from indigestion need 
not be embodied in the stones of the new Delhi— 
we have enough of him in the flesh everywhere : 
What alternative is there to the proposals of 
the official experts? Ithink the case should be 
clear enough to anyone who knows India artisti- 
cally. The Government of India having, for the 
last fifty years, neglected to take stock of its 
artistic and economic resources, finds itself totally 
unprepared for the present unique opportunity of 
using them. Тһе India Office provides it with 
expert advisers who elect to follow Macaulay's 
lead and vote for British art and British trade, a 
result which will no doubt be considered emin- 
ently satisfactory from the British point of view. 
But now let the Indian case be presented in an 
equally expert way, and from both an economic 
and artistic point of view. I have already sug- 
gested a practical method of obtaining reliable 
data as to the cost of building in an Indian style. 
We want, also, reliable data as to the artistic 
capacity of modern Indian master-builders. To 
seek to obtain this by a competition arranged 
only for European architects is an absurdity. 
Last year, at the instance of the India Society, 
the Archeological Survey of India began to take 
stock of the work of living Indian master-builders. 
I have not been able to ascertain how far this 
inquiry has gone, but obviously for practical 
architectural purposes it should be conducted by 
expert architects rather than by archzological 
experts. Let the Government of India, in the 
coming cold season, instruct one or two architects, 
preferably with Indian experience, to continue this 
inquiry, using the materials already collected. 
Let the rulers of Native States be invited to join 
in fulfilling the King-Emperor's desire that the 
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new Delhi shall be worthy of the old опе. Апа 
in six months’ time there would be available 
ample artistic material, representative of the 
living building-craft of India, for the European 
architects to consider. 

А new Delhi built in this way, with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Indian Princes and 
the Indian people, would be a more worthy capital 


THE WOODEN 
BY J. TAVENOR-PERRY 


УНЕ basilican church of Santa 
Mo Sabina on the Aventine is 
one of the most ancient in 
Rome; and although its be- 
ginning dates back to within 
a century of the foundation 
of the more venerable basili- 
cas of St. Peter, St. John 
Lateran, and St. Paul, yet its history is perfectly 
well authenticated, and it retains considerable 
features of its original structure. It was com- 
menced during the pontificate of Celestine I, and 
completed within eight years under his successor 
Sixtus III, the founder of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
The erection was begun at the cost of Peter of 
Illyria in the year 425, on the site, according to 
tradition, of the paternal house of Sabina, a widow 
lady of Umbria, who, with her maid-servant 
Seraphia, suffered in the  persecutions under 
Hadrian ; and the church when built was placed 
under the joint patronage of these two saints, 
Seraphia and Sabina, although the name of the 
former has now been entirely lost sight of. The 
house abutted on an ancient street leading down 
from the crest of the hill to the river banks, near 
the Porta Trigemina in the Servian Wall, and the 
new church was set across this street and closed 
it up. 

The building as first erected was a three-aisled 
church with an apse arranged in the usual basili- 
can manner, and a vaulted пагіһех; any atrium 
which may have been originally provided having 
been superseded by the present beautiful cloister. 
Much of the material used in the construction, in- 
cluding the twenty-four Corinthian columns of 
fluted Hymettian marble which carry the arcades 
of the aisles, was taken from the great temple of 
Jano Regina, which stood near the centre of the 
Aventine, and a little to the east of Sabina's 
house. 

The alterations and accretions of fifteen cen- 
turies, although they have by no means effaced 
the original structure, have been of a very 
large and sweeping character. Between 795 and 
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of the Empire than any British one-man show, 
however admirable that might be in its own wav. 
It would prove that Indian and British Imperial 
interests are not antagonistic, but really and truly 
identical. The new city would create no bitter 
feelings, but recall the happiest associations of the 
older ones, and appeal to the imagination of India 
as a symbol of British justice and honour. 


DOORS OF SANTA SABINA 


827, under Popes Leo III and Gregory II, there 
was an extensive renovation and partial rebuilding: 
but the most important works during the medi- 
«val period occurred at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. Тһе Savelli family had for 
long owned a palace near Sta. Sabina, and 
Honorius III, the first Pope of that family, in 
1222 gave the church to St. Dominic for his new 
order, and presented with it a portion of his grounds 
for the erection of a convent. Honorius IV, 
however, another member of the house of 
Savelli, whose beautiful tomb, removed from old 
St. Peter's, is to Le seen in Ara Coeli, resumed 
possession of the convent, converting it into a 
dwelling for himself, and surrounding it with walls 
and towers; and huge remains of this fortress, in 
the style of building known as saracinesco, still 
remain. Of the alterations which were made at 
this time portions may be seen at the south-west 
end of the church about the entrance, and in the 
cloisters already mentioned. 

The church was again restored in 1238 and 
1441, and modernised by Sixtus V, who in 1587 
did a vast amount of destruction to the mosaics, 
and removed the ancient ambones. The fine 
campanile of Sta. Sabina, which was as lofty as 
that of the neighbouring church of St. Alessio, 
was destroyed by carelessly cutting through the 
lower walls to form a newstaircase to the narthex; 
and the columns of verd’ antico which formed 
part of the lateral porch were removed, and now 
adorn the Museo СШагатопи in the Vatican. 

But, in spite of these frequent and considerable 
restorations, two important features of the original 
fifth-century church still remain fairly complete : 
the pietra-dura decorations in red and green 
porphyry along the sides of the nave over the 
arcades, and the wooden doors here illustrated. 
These doors form the principal entrance to the 
church, and are enclosed within the narthex, now 
surrounded by the conventual buildings, having 
the vaults supported by eight spirally-fluted 
marble columns, and the walls lined with inter- 
esting early Christian inscriptions. Тһе jambs of 
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THE WOODEN DOORS OF SANTA SABINA 


the doorway are formed of marble richly carved, 
and appear to belong to the period of the restora- 
tions under Honorius III. 

The doors are, perhaps, the most ancient wooden 
ones remaining still in use, as the few panels left 
of the venerable cypress doors of San Ambrogio 
at Milan, even if they belonged to the original 
ones which legend says were closed by St. Ambrose 
against Theodosius, would be but a few years 
older; whilst the ancient vine-wood doors of the 
cathedral of Ravenna are now only represented 
by a few fragments. The doors of Sta. Sabina 
are of cypress wood, and framed up in a number 
of small panels of different sizes, recalling rather 
the mode adopted in the bronze doors of the 
Curia, now in the Lateran, which were cast in the 
time of Domitian in the first century, than the 
proportion and arrangement of the panels of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the period 
to which D’Agincourt and Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle would assign them. With the excep- 
tion of these authors, the majority of the critics 
have come to the conclusion that the doors are 
the original work of the fifth century, although, 
possibly repaired during the restorations of the 
fabric under Leo ПІ and Gregory II. Undoubt- 
edly there have been other repairs from time to 
time during the fifteen centuries which have elapsed 
since they were made, particularly to the frame- 
work and borders. In 1836, under the superinten- 
dence of a commission appointed by Gregory XIV, 
they underwent another restoration, when the 
eight large and ten small panels were placed 
in their present position; and as the doors were 
blown open by the explosion of a powder-maga- 
zine іп 1891, some other slight repairs had to be 
undertaken. 

Kondakoff carefully examined the doors, parti- 
cularly with regard to the internal evidence they 
afforded in favour of the early date which is now 
usually acknowledged to belong to them, and he 
came to the conclusion that that alone was suffi- 
cient to establish it. One point on which he based 
his conviction was what he terms the dualism 
in the representation of Christ, considering it 
to be a characteristic of the fifth century, when 
the tendency was to substitute portraits having an 
historic basis for the idealism of the earlier ages, 
Thus in these doors the former of these types, 
the coarser and bearded one, appears in the 
terrestrial scenes іп the life of Christ, as in 
the miracles, while the second and more re- 
fined appears in the Christ of the Apocalyptic 
vision. A further argument in favour of the 
fifth-century origin of the doors lies in the fact 
that the saints, such as Peter and Paul, are 
shown un-nimbed. At that date, and well into the 
next centurv, the nimbus was used as a symbol 
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of power and dignitv; and we see among the 
mosaics of San Vitali at Ravenna the nimbus 
displayed round the heads of the Emperor 
Justinian and the Empress Theodora, who were 
living when the mosaics were set up, much as 
the Maharanas of Maiwar and other Indian 
chiefs would use it to-day in their official por- 
traits. 

The evidence which the figure subjects of the 
panels affords of the early date of the doors is 
supported by the character of the enriched mould- 
ings of the surrounding framework. Although 
much of this may have become dilapidated and 
decayed, as the part of the door most exposed to 
injury and wear, sufficient of the original work 
remains to show that the design has never been 
interfered with; and in the Classic feeling evinced 
in the beadings and the delicate twinings of the 
vine-stalks with the leaves and grapes in the 
enclosing moulding we see the same character 
of work, but perhaps more refined, as that in 
the nearly contemporary sculpture on the ivory 
episcopal chair of St. Maximian at Ravenna. 

As already stated, the present arrangement of 
the panels may be due to the restoration of 1836; 
but it seems scarcely likely that the sequence of 
the eight largest ones has been altered. Venturi, 
Kondakoff, and others have described, with more or 
less agreement, the different subjects represented, 
which perhaps may be read thus :— The four large 
panels on the left leaf of the doors are divided up 
into groups of figures and subjects by horizontal 
lines ; and taking these panels from left to right 
we find the top one to be in three parts, each with 
one of Christ's miracles: (1) curing the blind man 


at Bethsaida; (2) the seven loaves and two small 


fishes, and (3) the water turned into wine at 
Cana. The next panel is in four parts: (1) the 
blasted fig-tree; (2) the supper at Emmaus; 
(3) Abraham entertaining the three men, Abraham 
standing to the left with a spoon and Sarah to the 
right with a knife, and (4) Moses striking the rock 
and water gushing out. Of the two lower panels 
the first is devoted to Moses and shows him, at 
the top, descending from the mountain with the 
law, in the centre the burning bush and Moses 
taking off his shoes, and below, Moses keeping the 
sheep of his father-in-law, Jethro. The fourth 
panel is of extreme interest and shows the angel 
Gabriel appearing to Zacharias in the Temple, with 
figures below for the multitude praying without. 
The special interest of the panel is in the repre- 
sentation it gives of the facade of a church, to 
express the Temple, with the two towers in the 
form of the brick Roman campanile rising behind. 
Rivoira, who asserts that the Roman campanili 
belong to a late date, reyects the evidence that this 
panel affords to the contrary ; and while admitting 
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the early date of the Sta. Sabina doors, says that 
these particular towers show no preparation for 
bells. 

The four great panels on the right-hand leaf are 
evidently the work of another sculptor, and perhaps 
display more refinement and imagination in deal- 
ing with the groups of figures. Each panel con- 
tains but one subject, the first representing the 
Ascension, with surrounding angels above and the 
disciples below gazing upward. In the next is an 
Apocalyptic vision of Christ, who appears as a 
young unbearded man, with right hand extended, 
and holding a scroll in the left. The head is here 
distinguished by the nimbus of authority, and on 
either side is the Alpha and Omega—all enclosed 
within a circular aureole, in the outer angles of 
which are the evangelistic symbols. Below this, 
and under an arch, are three figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul and a female between them who may 
be the Blessed Virgin, and over her head the two 
apostles hold a sort of diadem, while above them 
are the sun and moon in low relief. The third 
panel shows the overwhelming of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea, and a small scene below of Moses turn- 


ing the rods into serpents. The fourth panel 
contains the Translation of Elijah; and this has 
been, in the opinion of Kondakoff, retouched if not 
entirely renewed. 

The ten small panels, taking them across the 
doors from left to right, show in the top row: 
(1) the Crucifixion, of which a detail photograph 
is reproduced on page 249; (2) the Annunciation: 
(3) the Adoration of the Magi, and (4) the Trans- 
figuration, with the figures of Christ, Moses, and 
Elias, nimbed, and each in a tabernacle. The 
second row has: (1) Christ in the house of the 
Centurion; (2) Christ appearing to the women in 
the garden; (3) Peter’s denial; and (4) the vision 
of Habakkuk. The two in the bottom row are: 
the cross borne by Simon of Cyrene, and Christ 
before Caiaphas. 

Such is the imagery of the doors of Santa 
Sabina which was presented daily to the eyes of 
Bishop Bernward during his residence on the 
Aventine in the first year of our millennium. It 
is impossible to resist the idea that the great 
bronze doors of Hildesheim, Gnesen, and Novo- 
gorod owe something to this association. 


AN 1832 TOWN-PLANNING SCHEME FOR WESTMINSTER 


BY BROOK KITCHIN, Е.ВА.В.А. 


T is not commonly known that 
the Victoria Street (Westmin- 
ster) of to-day is merely a small 
modified section of an impor- 
tant town - planning scheme 
which more or less covered the 
whole area between the south 
side of St. James’s Park and 

what is now Victoria Street, which street was 

intended to be carried from the Broad Sanctuary 
to “the Chelsea Road" (Buckingham Palace 

Road), and thence round the back of Buckingham 

Palace Gardens on the site of Grosvenor Place 

to Hyde Park Corner. 

Though from a modern town-planning point of 
view open to many criticisms, and though it is, 
or rather was, lacking in architectural merit, the 
scheme embodied a distinctly magnificent and 
ambitious conception, and, if carried out in its 
entirety, would have given us an area of fine 
* garden " streets or ‘‘ squares" with vistas from 
Victoria Street into St. James's Park, instead of 
the network of dull mean streets which exists 
to-day. 

The main principles of the scheme, as will be 
seen by reference to the accompanying plan, were 
to carry a street 9o ft. wide from Broad Sanctuary 
to Lower Grosvenor Place, and to form three 
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“squares,” each goo ft. long by 240 ft. wide, 
reaching from Victoria Street to St. James's 
Park, flanked on either side by residential build- 
ings. The scheme was devised by Mr. Rigby 
Wason, M.P., who was Chairman of the Select 
Committee appointed in 1832 *''to inquire into 
the most economical and eligible mode of improv- 
ing the approaches to the Houses of Parliament 
and to the Courts of Law, and also of improving 
the immediate neighbourhood of Buckingham 
Palace." 

The findings of the committee, which were 
highly favourable, incidentally throw a lurid 
light on the sanitary condition of Westminster at 
that time. “ Upon this subject your committee 
request the most serious consideration of the 
House and of the Government, to a Report made 
on the 6th of Decemberlast, . . . whichleaves no 
doubt of the deplorable state ofthis part of the 
metropolis, with regard to the want of any effec- 
tual sewerage, and the dreadíul results which 
must inevitably occur from the pestilential and 
unwholesome state of the atmosphere in that 
neighbourhood." 

In a report dealing at some length with the 
insanitary condition of the area, the chairman 
states that in York Street and a part of St. James's 
Street, through which the direct way from West- 
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minster Abbey to Buckingham Palace lies, “еге 
is no common sewer; the privies are therefore 
disgorged into cesspools which receive also the 
refuse water of the houses, and the mixture is 
thence pumped or carried into the street ; occasion- 
ally this refuse water collects for a length of time 
in small drains or wells which also communicate, 
more or less, with the cesspools, becoming very 
offensive and the subject of general complaint. . . 

“Іп Rochester Row, &с.. . the stagnant 
ditches appear to be the universal receptacles, and 
from these, in favourable states of atmosphere, 
there can be little doubt but that miasms of the 
most deleterious nature issue; . . . the fluids 
which soak out of and through large dung heaps, 
where horses and cows are kept, the scite (sic) of 
which happens to be low, either stagnate on the 
surrounding surface, or are carried out in soils to 
be added to the other noisome contents of the 
open street gutters; unmixed soil, in fact, has 
been observed stagnating in ruinous and badly 
constructed drains, open for many feet together, 
to be at length absorbed by the surrounding 
earth, or to find its way into the adjacent cellars." 

How little importance was attached to the 
architectural aspect of this imposing scheme is 
indicated by the evidence of Mr. William Bard- 
well, the architect who prepared the plan and 
drawing, which consists of six questions :— 

** 75. You are an architect and surveyor ?-- Yes. 

* 76. Have you examined carefully the ground 
from Westmirlster Abbey to the Chelsea Road ?— 
I have, the ground and buildings. | 

“77. Have you examined the whole of the 
ground, and the condition of the buildings on the 
proposed line of street, from Westminster Abbey 
to the Chelsea Road ?—I have. | 

“78. Have you made an estimate of the prob- 
able cost of effecting this improvement, including 
the price of the land and the compensation to the 
tenants 2—1 have. 

“709. What is the calculation? What does it 
amount to ?— 122,500. 

* Bo. Are youof opinion that the cost of effecting 
this street could not possibly exceed £150,000 ?— 
Decidedly; I am of opinion that it would not 
exceed £150,000." 

The width proposed for the new street was 9o ft. 
This width was ultimately reduced in the portion 
that was carried out to between 75 ft. and 50 ft., a 
width which undoubtedly was, and has proved itself 
to be, too narrow. The Commissioners were, in 
fact, advised to make the street 120ft. wide. 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt (no doubt a member of the 
well-known firm) gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee, and stated, in reference to the value of 
ground rents: “I should think myself it would 
be of much more value if the street was wide. If 
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it was my land and I was going to operate upon it 
as a speculation, I should give 120 ft." Incidentally 
Mr. Cubitt valued the market price of the land, if 
the scheme were carried out as designed, at £3 to 
£4 per foot. 

The termination at the Westminster end of the 
new street does not appear to bave contemplated 
anything in the way of a view or vista of theabbey, 
and the opportunity of a really effective treatment 
of Broad Sanctuary was lost then and lost for 
ever. Тһе hopeless and improper chaos of archi- 
tecture around Broad Sanctuary, though locallv 
redeemed by the removal of the Aquarium, is still 
a distressing blot оп London's civic architecture. 
The long barrack-like lines of the suggested build- 
ings (intended as residences for members of Parlia- 
ment, etc.) between Victoria Street and St. James's 
Park, relieved by a highly Gothic church, would, 
if carried out, as no doubt they would have been, 
in the Victoria Street style of architecture, have 
been stiff and uninteresting, and the absence of 
any communication between the ''squares" and 
St. James’s Park, except for pedestrians, would 
have been an inconvenient defect. 

But the scheme was doomed to failure, except 
so far as Victoria Street of to-day is concerned, 
and this can by no means be called a success. 
This failure was due to the resolution of the 
Government to construct the Wellington Barracks 
in the Birdcage Walk, notwithstanding the urgent 
appeal of the Committee: ‘‘ Your Committee 
having been informed that it is the intention of 
the Government to propose to The House the 
erection of Barracks in the Birdcage Walk, con- 
sider it to be their duty to state to The House 
their deliberate opinion, that if such intention be 
persisted іп, it will be impossible to improve the 
Neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace without a 
much greater expenditure of Public Money than 
is contemplated in the Plan now under the con- 
sideration of Your Committee. 

“Your Committee have less reluctance in ex- 
pressing this opinion, as it appears to them that 
it would be very easy to find a situation for the 
Barracks in every respect as advantageous as the 


_ опе proposed in the Birdcage Walk.” 


But the decision of the Government was final, 
and as there were probably no persons or bodies 
sufficiently interested at that time in the develop- 
ment of London to defend the scheme, the chance 
of effecting a fine improvement at a comparatively 
small cost was, for no apparently adequate reason, 
thrown away, and the fine opportunity which this 
scheme afforded of bringing St. James’s Park into 
close touch with Victoria Street was irretrievably 
lost by the erection of the barracks, which, as the 
Committee state, might perfectly well have been 
situated somewhere else. 
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SOME SARACENIC DOORWAYS 
BY WILLIAM HARVEY 


ESS familiar to us than dome high, finished at the top with a huge cornice of 
or minaret, the doorway of a stalactite work, and an embattled cresting as highas 
Saracenic building 15 generally a man. А recess, rectangular in plan, rather more 
quite as characteristic a fea- than 30 Ё. broad, penetrates into the massive 
ture of the stvle, and would block, and is roofed with a stilted, slightly pointed 
compel our admiration for its semidome ornamented with vertical flutings and 
own particular merit had the 
other two more popular fea- 

tures never been developed. 

Among the gigantic portals of the great mosques 
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dwelling-houses in the nearer East, numberless 
examples could be discovered possessing grandeur 
or grace, and many that combine both these 
qualities with a simple directness of construction 
that makes the Saracenic building art unique 
among the styles of architecture. 

According to drawings illustrating a lecture of 
the late Professor Aitchison, the mosque of Shah 
Abbas Ispahan contains three portals opening 
from its internal courtyard, each of 45 ft. span 
and approximately 70 ft. in height, and one still 
larger of 58 ft. span rising to the astonishing 
height of 95 ft. to the soffit of its pointed semi- 
dome. The portals are enclosed in square frames 
of wall rising above the general level of buildings 
surrounding the court, the sky-line being severely 
straight and rectangular in contrast with the 
majestic sweep of arch and vault below. Neither 
columns, entablatures, mouldings, nor buttresses, 
nor voussoirs have any part in the external show 
of these great architectural creations; the flat 
surfaces of the upright walls and hollow barrel 
vaults and semi-domes spring clean-cut from 
pavement to parapet, the architect’s splendid 
thought being even more fittingly expressed in the 
severely logical proportions than in the profusion 
of appropriate colour covering the simple construc- 
tional forms so well adapted to its application. 

In each case the door opening, though of ample 
dimensions, is far smaller than the niche in which 
it stands, the sense of scale being still further 
heightened by the introduction of small subordi- 
nate doors and recesses. 

A great dome, over 160 ft. high, stands behind 
the largest portal, but can play only a secondary 
Part in the total effect of the composition as seen 
from the courtyard, the great niche in front screen- 
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supported by twelve out-corbelled courses of 
stalactite work which reduce the span at the base 
of the niche to exactly one-half of the span of the 
recess below. Beneath the lowest course of 
stalactites, a band of Arabic inscription forms a 
decorative border around the top of the three sides 
of the recess, and below in the back wall, in a 
panel of dark and light masonry іп alternate 
courses, 15 the entrance door itself, about 20 ft. 
high and 12 ft. wide, opening into a domed 
vestibule from a platform reached by a flight of 
steps from the street. Above the door opening is 
a window about 5 ft. in height, set in a recessed 
panel crowned with stalactites of approximately 
half the scale of those beneath the niche, and 
providing for the spectator a measure of the vast 
dimensions of the surrounding niche and the mass 
of solid stone out of which it is hollowed. 

Imposing as are the dimensions, the impression 
of gigantic size and strength is due more to design 
than to brute bulk of material ; every detail of the 
structure aids in creating an effect of solemn though 
gracious dignity. The device of raising the 
threshold upon a platform ro ft. above the street 
is obviously calculated to display the great alti- 
tude of the building, and the minute detail of its 
arabesque borders adds delicacy without detract- 
ing from the majestic effect. 

Within the interior courtyard of the mosque, 
and standing in pairs one on either side of the 
two lateral transepts, are four doorways enclosed 
in panels of black and white marble framed about 
with a simple moulding. These panels of masonry 
are approximately 40 ft. high, their width being 
rather more than one-third of the height. De- 
signed about А.р. 1360, before the culminating 
period of Saracenic art in Egypt, several of the 
ornamental details are less refined than in later 
doorways, the two courses of stalactite work at 
the top seeming almost clumsy іп comparison with 
the wonderful beauty of other examples. 

An interesting feature of these doorways is the 
use in the design of definite proportions and 
a unit of measurement. А measure of one-third 
of the width of door opening steps into the height 
of it just seven times; into the depth of the lintel 
once, and twice into the depth of the lintel 
together with two bands of mosaic ornament above 
and below. The average depth of the cambered 
relieving arch is one of these third parts, as is the 
net width of the Arabic inscription above, and the 
measure is repeated in the distance from the top 
of the window to the under side of the lower 
course of stalactite work. 

The traditional use of the curiously interwoven 
arch stones and beautiful mosaic inlay may be 
observed in many works of the mature and 
decadent periods, but these early examples have 
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rarely been surpassed for intricacy and precision 
of workmanship. These minute details gain in 
interest from the fact that the wall of which thev 
form part towers up roo ft. with scarcely a break ; 
the architect having taken advantage of the clear 
air to display in one composition gigantic strength 
of mass and gem-like daintiness of ornament with- 
out the least discord of proportion. 

In the courtyard of a private house the 
grandeur appropriate to a large public building is 
not necessarily suitable nor to be expected, yet 
doorways in these less conspicuous positions are 
frequently dainty and charming. One such court- 
yard in a house in the Hoche Kadam (an alley 
midway between the Báb Ezuwéla and the 
University Mosque, El Azhar) contains a number 
of doorways of different sizes, none without 
interest. 

From the street access to the courtyard is 
gained through a dark vaulted passage beneath 
some of the principal rooms of the house, which are 
arranged on the first floor over a low storey of 
servants' quarters and store-rooms opening on to 
the court. The main doorway of the house itself 
adjoins one corner of the courtyard and is 
approached by a flight of six stone steps leading 
up to a landing projecting in front of the thres- 
hold. The door itself only measures some 7 ft. 
by 3 ft., but is surrounded Бу an ornamental 
border of nearly three times these dimensions, the 
width and height being to one another exactly in 
the proportion of 3 to 7. Within the border 
and surrounding the door a recess about 1 ft. deep 
and 6 ft. wide gives an appearance of solidity that 
might have been lacking in a composition con- 
sisting mainly of surface decoration, and allows 
of the introduction of the usual courses of stalac- 
tite work to finish gracefully the upper part of the 
feature. 

As the design is much later in date than the 
Mosque of Sultan Hassan it is interesting to find 
that here the third part of the total width has 
been used as a measure, and the proportion of 
3 to 7 applies to both the door opening and 
the whole decorative feature surrounding it. 
Consideration of similarity of dimension is evi- 
dent in several details. Тһе rectangular frame of 
moulding containing the lower lintel is of almost 
identical size with that surrounding the little 
window above, the small side of each rectangle 
measuring one-third of the total width; the same 
dimension being repeated in the depth of the 
lower lintel together with its two borders, the 
height of the side panels by the window, and the 
height of any three regular courses of masonry. 
The dimensions are in no case quite accurate, for 
that would be contrary to the happy-go-lucky 
system that governs the art of the Near East 
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and gives to it much of its Ше and charm; they 
are, however, too nearly alike to be accidental. 

In place of the siniple moulding surrounding the 
doorway in the Sultan Hassan courtyard, the 
Hoche Kadam example has borders composed of 
a hollow moulding with a torus and fillets on both 
sides; the two round mouldings are bent and 
brought across the hollow at intervals around 
little circular or hexagonal knobs, and are then 
continued оп as before. А small segmental panel 
of quaint geometrical mosaic above the first lintel 
introduces a touch of daintiness and brilliancy to 
the colour scheme, which plays an important part 
in the effect, the variegated masonry being carried 
even into the courses of stalactite work, empha- 
sising the beiuty of their constructive form bv 
directing attention to the curves formed by the 
combinations of several brackets and niches. 

Doorways in Damascus, although designed on 
lines similar to those of Cairo, differ from them in 
their much narrower proportion, and often, as in 
the Persian mosque, rise high above the parapet 
of the adjoining walls. 

Several mosques in the Sük-es-Sináàniyeh 
possess these elevated door-heads with the stalac- 
tite ceiling, commencing only one or two courses 
below the wall top, the coping being carried up 
to enclose a square of wall surface surrounding 
the niche. 

In the example illustrated this upper part has 
the form of an exact square, whose side is equal to 
half the height of the building, while the door 
recess below has been given for width just one 
quarter of the total height to the top of the 
square door head, the coping moulding being left 
out of count in both cases. The door recess, 
about 8 ft. wide, has the proportion of 2to5 for 
width and height up to the level of the wall top, 
where the courses of stalactites begin, and about 
2to7 tothe apex of the slightly hollowed semi- 
dome. The example seems to be based upon the 
proportions of a series of square shapes added 
together, and if a unit of measurement has been 
employed in the design it cannot easily be 
detected. As in Cairo, colour plays an important 
part in the building, but the _ parti-coloured 
masonry lacks the relief given by the delicate 
mosaics about the lintels in the Cairene exam- 
ples. The rather coarse and rounded strapwork 
inlay at the top ingeniously fills the space about 
the niche, and looks indeed much better in reality 
than in a drawing ; but it is altogether wanting in 
Structural meaning, and shows itself for what it 
15, a mere surface decoration rather overbold in 
Scale. On the other hand, the voussoirs of the 
circular windows give a great deal of interest to 
the building and conform to two general rules of 
the style: to express the necessity of upholding 
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the structure against the force of gravity (by 
means of the undulating outlines of the stones, 
which rigidly interlock together), and at the same 
time to give additional piquancy toa colour scheme 
by the introduction at intervals of more elaborate 
coloured shapes to redeem and justify the mono- 
tony of the merely horizontal courses. 

Damascus is, of course, proverbially the home 
of all that is luxurious and delightful, and the 
interiors of some of its mansions are in fact very 
charming. Buildings of only one or two storeys 
surround ample courtyards paved with fine mar- 
bles and shaded by fruit trees. Fresh water in 
plenty gurgles into marble cisterns, and looks 
deliciously refreshing in the strong sunlight, there 
being a world of difference between the effect of 
water as an architectural accessory in a land 
where it is generally difficult to find, and here 
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where wet pavements and leaden skies so fre- 
quently prevail. 

The architecture is generally very simple in its 
masses and outlines—cool white-plastered walls 
and flat roofs with high parapets, all designed in 
a straightforward cubical style, with an occasional 
slightly horseshoe arch to contrast the straight 
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kept small as a general rule, and do not rise in a 
big mansion above the level of the marble plating, 
which is treated in a manner similar to that ap- 
propriate to an exterior, though perhaps rather 
more capriciously than would pass muster in 
solid stone. Frequently, however, the marble 
slabs have quite a substantial thickness, their 
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DOORWAY OF А MOSQUE IN THE SUK-ES-SINANIYEH DAMASCUS FROM PHOTOS TAKEN DEC.OS: 


lines and flat surfaces. Where any decoration is 
attempted it almost invariably consists of applied 
colour in stained glass in gem-like geometrical 
patterns, marble sheeting, or intricate arabesques 
in gilding and primary tints covering the upper 
parts of the walls and the ceilings, with their 
many parallel beams. Internal doorways are 
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edges forming the whole depth of the door and 
window reveals, a matter of 4in. or 6 in. Panels 
of delicate inlay of mother-o'-pearl and bright- 
coloured stone placed above the doors give addi- 
tional distinction, and, in a more domestic fashion, 
reproduce the ornamental work of the great 
external portals. 
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EN HE Wesleyan Hall is un- 
J doubtedly one of the most 
notable buildings which have 
been erected in London for 
many years past. It displavs 
marked individuality of treat- 
ment, and, as such, has been 
the subject of a great deal of 
criticism. Much of this criticism has been very ill- 
informed, quite irrelevant, and altogether unappre- 
ciative of great qualities of design both without апа 
within the building. For our own part, we must re- 
gard the Wesleyan Hall as a great achievement, and 
one that fully maintains the virile character that 
distinguishes the work of Messrs. Lanchester and 
Rickards. In particular, we would record our 
admiration of the monumental grouping of its 
parts, the great dignity of its total effect, the 
arrangement of its plan, and the fine sculpture 
which embellishes its main facades. At the same 
time, with regard to the last-named, we would 
express the opinion that the motifs adopted are 
not those which one would suppose to be typical 
of Wesleyanism. The axes and fasces, which аге 
prominent details, might, with more appropriate- 
ness, have been placed on a law court, while the 
Roman body-armour, the flags and implements of 
war, would have a more fitting application to a 
rnilitary academy than to the religious body for 
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whom this building has been erected. It has been 
explained that the heads of the Lion and the Ox, 
the Eagle and the Angel, are symbolical of the four 
evangelists, and that the military accoutrements 
stand for the Armour of Faith; and, further, that 
the crown and lamp are symbolical of the Crown 
of Righteousness and the Lamp of Truth; while 
the large gilt finial in the form of tongues of fire 
which surmounts the great dome is symbolical, it 
has been suggested, of the Shekinah of the Old 
Dispensation and the Pentecost of the New. АП 
this, however, seems to us to be more a studied 
explanation than a governing principle. But quite 
apart from the question as to whether the motifs 
are appropriate to the building or not, there can 
be no doubt that the work, as sculpture, is magni- 
ficent—quite the finest we have seen on a modern 
building for a long time. So, too, are the lead- 
work embellishments to the dome. 

The general effect of the exterior is, of course, 
greatly marred by the incomplete state of the 
principal front, due to the claims as to rights of 
light and air put forward by the Westminster 
Hospital opposite, which, for the present, has pre- 
vented the erection of the two towers—sentinels to 
the great dome—shown on the architects’ original 
drawings. (The design was selected in competition 
in 1905.) The remainder of the building, however, 
is quite finished, with the exception of the lamps 
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on either side of the main entrance and the statue 
of John Wesley on the pedestal arranged for it 
between the two corner pavilions in Tothill Street. 
The London City and Midland Bank occupy the 
ground floor of one of these pavilions, and their 
occupancy has resulted in the bank's title being 
set on the shields which, one would have thought, 
had been reserved for the honoured names of great 
Wesleyans ; while the letting of the main hall for 
general meetings and concerts, and the allocation 
of further parts of the building as offices for 
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business firms, emphasises still more the unfor- 
tunate attempt to combine religious endeavour 
with secular profit. And this fact makes the 
motifs of the sculpture the more inappropriate, 
though the fault must be laid entirely at the door 
of the promoters of the undertaking. (The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund was inaugurated in Wesley's 
Chapel in 1898, and reached the total of £1,075,727, 
including £16,000 from the missionary churches 
abroad. From this fund the trustees received 
£242,206. Тһе Aquarium site was purchased for 
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340,000 — £200,000 being recouped by the sale of 
the portion not required—and the contract sum 
for the new building, including architects’ fees, but 
exclusive of furnishing and the cost of the organs 
in the large and small halls, amounted to £155,710.) 

The dome that crowns the building 15 a new 
landmark in Westminster and rises nobly from the 
rectangular masses below. The purist may object 
that it is a pure piece of theatricalism, being no 
other than a shell—a steel frame, boarded, and 
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covered with lead; the true dome being the inner 
one, of reinforced concrete, covering the main hall. 
But a satisfactory effect both inside and out could 
not be secured by a single construction, and it has 
consequently been found imperative here, as in 
great examples of the past, to adopt a dual 
form. 

The inner dome is 8о ft. in diameter, and is the 
largest of its kind in this country ; while the outer 
dome is go ft. in diameter, and ranks third among 
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those in England, being surpassed only by the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the dome over the reading 
room of the British Museum. From street-level 
to the top of the finial is a height of 212 ft. 

The building stands on a concrete raft, partly 
reinforced, and embodies brick, stone, steel, and 
reinforced concrete construction. The external 
walls are built of bricks in cement, faced with 
Portland stone, and are of unusual strength. 

Within the building the two principal features 
are the large hall and the grand staircase leading 
up to it. The former measures 112 ft. by 80 ft. 
with a height of 70 ft. to the centre of its splendidly 
coffered and enriched ceiling, but the galleries 
which are cantilevered out on three sides reduce 
the sense of space, so that the hall seems smaller 
than it really is. Seating accommodation is pro- 
vided for 2,500. Тһе acoustics appear to be 
excellent, and the organ, which is placed above the 
platform, has a very rich tone. 

The grand staircase is partly contained in the 
semi-circular projection in the centre of the main 
front. From the large entrance hall it rises in 
curved flights on either side to a broad landing, 
from which the ascent is continued by one great 
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central flight divided by a handrail. The staircase 
then divides again, turning and rising in symmetri- 
cal curves to the level of the ante-hall, from which 
access is gained to the main hall and to foyers on 
either side. The conception of the staircase is 
a fine one, and the balustrade of iron and bronze 
adds a rich finish to the architectural lines. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., of Islington. 

The main structural steelwork, including the 
steel framework of the dome, was constructed and 
erected by Messrs. A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., of 
Battersea. 

The reinforced concrete, which has been em- 
ployed in foundations, floors, beams, etc., and for 
the inner dome, is on the Kahn system, and was 
carried out by Messrs. The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Westminster. 

Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of Chelten- 
ham, have been responsible for special woodwork 
—panelling, etc.—in the building, and Messrs. J. 
Whitehead & Sons, of London, S.E., for the 
marble-work to the grand staircase and ante-hall. 

Messrs. W. Nicholson & Son, Ltd., of Leeds, 
executed the bank fittings for that portion of the 
building occupied by the London City and Mid- 
land Bank. 

The stone carving was executed by Mr. Henry 
Poole from the architects’ drawings, and Mr. Poole 
also modelled the lead trophies on the dome, which 
were cast by Messrs. J. ХУ. Singer & Sons, of 
Frome. Messrs. Singer also cast the lead vases 
and other leadwork on the dome (which was 
modelled by Mr. H. C. Fehr from the architects' 
designs) and executed the balustrade to the grand 
staircase and the large bronze electroliers in the 
main hall. 

The electric light and power installation was 
carried out by Messrs. Strode & Co., of London, 
N.W., who also executed bronze electroliers and 
brackets in the foyers, grand staircase, small hall, 
library, and other parts of the building. 

Fire-resisting partitions were erected by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, patent glazing by Messrs. 
W. H. Heywood & Co., and cooking plant by 
Messrs. К. Crittall & Co. Stoves, grates, etc., were 
supplied by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., and 
sanitary fittings by Messrs. Shanks & Co., Messrs. 
Tylor & Sons, and Messrs. Davis & Bennett. 
Dampcourses and asphalt work were carried out 
by Messrs. Wm. Salter Edwards & Co., of 
London, W. 

Among other contractors were the following :— 

Wall tiles, Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co.; casements and lead rain- 
water heads, Wenham & Waters, Ltd. ; mosaic flooring, Diespeker & Co., 
Ltd. ; door furniture, А. Jones Lock Co., James Gibbons, and Lockerbie 
& Wilkinson; gates, &c., Bostwick Gate Co. and 5. W. Francis & Co. ; 
lifts, Wadsworth & Sons ; heating and ventilation, Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd. ; 


organs, Wm. Hill & Son and Speechly & Sons; lightning conductors, 
Anderson & Co. ; seating, C. Pratt & Sons and Brew & Fountain. 
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VIEW OF DOME FROM THE WEST (REAR ELEVATION) 
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Sectional Elevation on line GG 
showing woodwork at head of angle 
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DETAIL OF LEADWORK ON DOME AND CARVED PANEL 
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INTERIOR DECORATION, 1660-1715 


BY M. JOURDAIN. 


НЕ most noticeable change 
that the half-century wit- 
nessed was in the height of 
the rooms, which reached its 
greatest extravagance under 
Vanbrugh; whereas, in 1662, 
shortly after the Restoration, 
extreme height was depre- 

cated by Balthazar Gerbier in a “ Brief. Discourse 

Concerning the Chief Principles of Magnificent 

Building," as detracting from the effect of the 

assembled company and of the tapestry hangings. 

It is said that Charles II complained of the 

lowness of the rooms of his Winchester palace, 

of which Wren was the architect, and which was 
not completed at the time of the King's death. 

Wren, a small man, said, ** I think and it please 

Your Majesty these are high enough." Charles 

squatted down to ХҮгеп 5 height, and creeping 

about said, ** Ay, Sir Christopher, I think they are 
high enough!” 

The disadvantage of these excessively high 
rooms, and the insufficient means of warming 
them, is commented on by Lady Wentworth, who 
speaks of the rooms in her lodgings in London as 
being so large and so high “if the fyer be never 
soe great опе syde freesis while the other burns." * 
But Vanbrugh's client, the Earl of Manchester, 
appears to have been extremely anxious that the 
rooms at Kimbolton should be high; and Van- 
brugh, writing to him in 1708, says: “Г think 
vour lordship need not fear the new upper rooms 
being too low; they'll be full as high as your own 
bedchamber is, and that’s enough in conscience." t 
The Queen's state bedchamber at Hampton Court, 
of which the ceiling was painted in 1715, is 3cft. 
high, while at Easton Neston, built by Hawks- 
moor, a pupil of Vanbrugh, about 1702-1713, the 
rooms are noticeably high, some of the bedrooms 
being 20 ft. in height. Тһе height of the halls 
in the houses, of Vanbrugh and his school is 
a distinguishing feature of this style; and there 15 
also to be noticed a great reduction or reserve in 
the use of ornament when comparison is madc 
between this and the earlier decorated manner 
in vogue in the reign of Charles II. 

The appreciation of brightness and colour was 
expressed in both furniture and decoration, in the 
variety of woods used in wainscot, in the quantities 
of portraits fresh in colour, and in the still fuller 
colouring of the painted ceilings of Verrio and his 
followers; in the rich velvets, damasks, and tapes- 
tries that hung on the walls, 1n the decorative use 
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ж Letter of Lady Wentworth, Jan. 2, 1711, Wentworth Papers. 
t "Court and Society in the Reign of Anne," the Duke of 
Manchester. 
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of chin: and delft, the coloured marble surrounds 
of the chimneypieces. 

The importance of marble is shown by the 
experiments of Wren, who early in his career 
invented a pavement “ harder, fairer, and cheaper 
than marble," and a method of staining marble 
red. Marble was used for window seats, chimnevs, 
and pavements. English marbles, especially the 
red Plymouth and Derbyshire varieties, were in 
request. 

At Chatsworth Celia Fiennes notices “АП the 
marblein ye windows, chimnevs and pavements is 
all marble dug out of the hill above the house, 
both black, white, rance and curiously veined and 
polished so fine as any I ever saw which came 
from beyond sea.” Marble window seats have been 
found inconvenient, and marble flooring was only 
suitable for halls. In living rooms the distinctively 
French parquetry was usual when magnificence 
was desired. The apartments of Monseigneur at 
Versailles were floored with “ parquet of inlaid 
wood (marquetage), and enriched with various 
ornaments, such as, amongst others, the mono- 
gramsof Monseigneur and Madame la Dauphine." * 
Evelyn expressly tells us that parquetry was first 
introduced by the Queen Mother, Henrietta Maria, 
at her palace of Somerset House, ‘‘the like 
whereof I directed to be made in a bedchamber at 
Berkeley House. Тһе French call it * Parque- 
tage,’ a kind of segmentatum opus.” + 

That this was а widespread fashion in great 
houses is proved by its mention in Celia Fiennes's 
useful and entertaining diary of her travels through 
England. At Nottingham Castle, in the presence 
chamber “Тһе floore of the roome was inlay'd 
wth Cyphers and the Corronet.” Evelyn, again, 
who had a hand in introducing it, speaks of some 
of the rooms of the Duke of Norfolk's “new 
Palace at Weybridge” (since destroyed) as 
“richly parqueted with cedar, yew, cypress, etc." ; 

Actual survivals are uncommon. Perhaps the 
most perfect is a little room known as the Duchess 
of Norfolk's boudoir at Drayton in Northampton- 
shire, which leads out of the long gallery. The 
floor is parqueted with a charming design in 
formal patterns, interspersed with birds, in various 
coloured woods. Another example is to be seen 
іп the Queen's closet at Ham House. Неге in 
several places the inlaid woods take the form of 
the Duchess of Lauderdale's coronet and initials. 
Such delicate work was often protected by a leather 


ж ' Description Sommaire de Versailles," Félibien (1703). 
As early as 1640 marquetage was used for the tloors of the 
Queen's cabinet at the Luxembourg ( Malingres, “ Antiquités 
de Paris,” 1640). 

1 “An Account of Architects and Architecture." 

t August 23, 1678. 
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carpet, as we see by the Ham House inventory of 
1679.* 

Among French decor .tions the use of looking- 
glass in panels, as in the great salle des glaces at 
Versailles, does not seem to have made much 
headway in England, perhaps owing to its ex- 
pense. Celia Fiennes, however, observes such я 
treatment at Chippenham Hall, built by Lord 
Orford, where she writes of “four pannels of glass 
in Length and 3 in breadth set together in ye 
wanscote ye same was in another drawing room 
wch was for my Lord. Тһе dining roome had 
this Looking glass on ye top peers between the 
three windows; it was from ye top to ve bottom 
2 pannells in breadth, and 7 in length, so it shews 
one from top to toe." 

The influence of Chinese art began effectively 
to penetrate to England towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and seriously affected the 
style and fashions during the eighteenth century. 
The vogue of any craze is generally in direct pro- 
portion to its novelty, and it is difficult to realise 
to-day the delight with which the world turned 
towards this new art—a delight divorced from any 
serious study ог differentiation between India, 
China, and Japan. Evelyn becomes enthusiastic 
at any reference to any article of Eastern origin, 
which he describes indifferently as Indian, Chinese, 
or Japanese, with the nonchalance of his day. 
For instance, he describes the house of a Kentish 
neighbour as “а cabinet of all elegance, especially 
Indian, in the Hall contrivances of Japanese 
screens instead of wainscott, the landskip on the 
screen represents the manner of living and country 
of the Chinese." The attraction, to a world 
accustomed to the regularity of Classic architec- 
ture, the pronounced svmmetry of the style of 
Louis XIV, was its absence of symmetry, as 
Sir William Temple explains: — ** Whoever 
Observes the work upon the best Indian gowns, or 
the painting upon the best screens or purcellans, 
will find their beauty is all of this kind (that is) 
without order." 

The large importation of lacquer furniture and 
the contemporary though restricted use of lacquer 
Screens as wall coverings was one of its expres- 
sions; another was the collection and display of 
china. Of this passing fancy there are few sur- 
vivals. Celia Fiennes speaks of a small room at 
Burleigh House, and at Chatsworth, wainscoted 
with “Тарап”; these, like a similar room at 
Hampton Court, are no longer in existence, but 
there are rooms at Oulton Park in Cheshire, Burton 
Agnes in Yorkshire, and Dravton in Northampton- 
shire, which retain their lacquer panels. There 
IS a tradition that when the old Oulton Park was 
destroyed by fire, tlie panels, its most valued con- 
| Mrs. С. Roundell. 


* “Ham House." 
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tents, were вауе1 by hurling them into the moat. 
These “Japan” panels are enumerated in an 
inventory of John Egerton (who died in 1731). 
The collection of china and delft dates from the 
Revolution, and is attributed by Defoe to the 
personal taste of Queen Mary, who, as he writes, 
** brought in the custom or humour, as I may call 
it, of furnishing houses with china ware which in- 
creased to a strange degree afterwards, piling their 
China upon the tops of Cabinets, scrutores, and 
every chimney-piece to the top of the ceilings, and 
even setting up shelves for their china ware, till it 
became a grievance in the Expense of it; and 
even injurious to their Families and Estates." At 
Hampton Court she had a delft-ware closet and 
at Ham House and Dyrham are small rooms 
with china closets. This taste for china is only 
interesting to-day from its effect on the furniture 
and decoration of rooms from the last decade of 
the seventeenth century. In the early years of 
the succeeding century recesses or alcoves with 
shelves for its display began to be contrived. 


“SOME HOUSES AT ST. ALBANS” 


COMMENTING on the article which appeared 
under this title in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for August, Mr. Percival C. Blow, А.К.1.В.А., 
says :— 

* [ notice you describe a house in St. Peter's 
Street (which happens to be owned by my 
mother) as an eighteenth-century house. This, 
I think, is incorrect. I believe the house to be 
much earlier, as some of the rooms have oak 
floors with the adze marks on the boards. My 
own opinion is that the house dates back to some- 
where about the end of the seventeenth century, 
though most of the windows have been un- 
fortunately replaced by new ones." 

In reply to the above, the writer of the article 
says :— 

“First I should like to observe that the eigh- 
teenth century covers a very extensive period—far 
more than the mere term implies. The ‘ Classic’ 
spirit of the native Renaissance began with the 
school of Sir Christopher Wren and extended to 
about the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Therefore, an early eighteenth-century house 
could be so described whether it belonged to 
the ‘Carolian’ or the ‘Anne’ period. The old 
sash bars in this instance have been replaced 
by some extremely interesting early nineteenth- 
century double windows, with trellis-pointed heads 
similar to the light form of glazing initiated by 
Thomas Chippendale, and continued by Sheraton. 
Although we may regret the removal of the 
original windows, the new ones certainly harmonise 
very beautifully with the other portions of the 
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house. It is somewhat surprising that the so- 
called Gothic trellis-headed window should not be 
embodied in modern work ; but so many architects 
fail to appreciate anything fanciful or different 
from the stereotyped variety.” 


IHE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LXXV 


ҮЛТ is dithcult to decide why Sir 
y Wiliam Chambers is always 
rated below his merit. His great 
ability is slighted because of its 
academic bias. It is imputed 
to him as a fault that his style 
is more correct than Wren’s, 
that it is pedantic and lifeless. 
Robert Adam, equally a scholar, enjoys a much 
greater reputation than Chambers; yet we are 
quite convinced that the latter was the better 


architect of the two. Certainly Adam, at his best, 


never conceived а building equal to Somerset 
House. Lying along the Thames, its ordered 
rhythm, punctuated by strong contrasts of light 
and shade, with a certain comely fitness for its 
river site, gives a sense of complete satisfaction. 

We seem to lack a just criterion for the criticism 
of modern architecture; and so we continually 
hark back to perfect academic examples, forgetting 
the exigencies of modern practice. But if we 
compare Somerset House with modern buildings 
like the National Gallery and the British Museum, 
we need scarcely pause to decide on which the eye 
chooses to linger. Chambers's building is one of 
the finest monuments in London. It is not, how- 
ever, his only legacy to the Mistress Art ; for, like 
so many of the eighteenth-century architects, he 
composed a book on Civil Architecture. [t could 
not be otherwise than academic ; but how useful 
at all times has been the sane scholarly character 
on which itis based: It saved eighteenth-century 
architecture from the chaos which the Romantic 
revival made in garden design. It took the place 
of tradition with the builders, and caused them to 
build fair and with a kind of decency. “Civil 
Architecture," in spite of its brief dismissal of 
Greek architecture (for Chambers had little know- 
ledge of the latter), is a good book, and one which 
the older generation of men appreciated at its 
proper value. 

Unlike Reynolds, who in his “ Discourses " 
preached one thing and in his work practised a 
brilliant different, Chambers was consistent, and 
his work is in entire unity with his writings. No 
architect was better able to combine exact scholar- 
ship with the quiet grace of invention. 
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His book, besides the more usual contents of 
such works—data and drawings concerning the 
Orders—contains many of his designs for garden 
villas, casinos, and the like. But his most 
lasting claim to be remembered lies stretched by 
the side of the Thames on one of the finest sites 
in the world. And although Somerset House was 
built in the eighteenth century, it contains much 
to instruct us in our practice to-dav. А small 
portion of the building is here reproduced from a 
part more hidden away than the main fronts; but 
it 15 beautifully designed and detailed, and a fit 
subject for this series. 


J. M. W.H. 


In “Renaissance Architecture in England," 
Professor Reginald Blomficld gives an interesting 
account of the difficult task that confronted 
Chambers in the desien of Somerset House. 
Part of the old royal palace was pulled down in 
1775, and the new building was begun in 1776. 
It was practically finished at the date of 
Chambers's death, though his scheme was never 
carried out in its entirety. Chambers had onlv a 
narrow frontage to the Strand in advance of his 
main area, though on the south side he had a 
magnificent frontage to the river. Moreover, 
provision had to be made for sets of offices for 
various Government departments on a scale 
hitherto never attempted in England. These 
problems he solved with consummate success. 

Chambers's idea was to increase the width of 
his facade by building on the east and west sides 
of his main quadrangle detached rows of private 
houses running north and south, uniform in style 
with Somerset House, and connected with it on 
the south side by great archways opening on the 
terrace. Only the western part of the scheme 
was completed. Though the eastern arch was 
built, the buildings bevond it were left unfinished ; 
and the river facade terminates at the south-east 
angle in a lame and discreditable corner. Ав 
Professor Blomfield points out, Chambers took 
immense pains with his detail. He had models 
prepared for his Ionic, Composite, and Corinthian 
capitals from the choicest antiques in Rome; he 
was most careful in his selection of workmen, and 
most precise in his instructions. АП that pains 
and intelligence could do, Chambers did at 
Somerset House: he had the best materials, 
and emploved the most skilful sculptors. He 
evidently had an honest horror of careless and 
ignorant workmanship, whether on the part of 
the architect or of the builder. In his treatise he 
says: “Тһе most masterly disposition incorrectly 
executed can only be considered as a sketch in 
painting, or as an excellent piece of music miser- 
ably murdered bv village fiddles.". 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


па) НЕ principle of selection in 
Mmm 9 nature is perhaps one of the 

А’ most curious of the many 
methods by which the quality 
of variation is maintained 
And even in 


С... 


LL LL in the world. 
things inanimate it is strange 
to contemplate the chance 
decrees by which certain things survive where so 


many are destroyed. We who walk in the paths 
of the antiquary and the historian regard with a 
loving glance the survivals of a past age, and 
it Is not without a keen sense of regret that we 
realise how many other buildings have decayed, 
monuments vanished, and even whole localities 
been deprived of all the beauty that was once 
their glory and their pride. А street, a square, а 
group of houses, each has its own peculiar atmo- 
sphere, which in a few months of rebuilding and 
rearrangement completely disappears. And when 
some sketch of a local artist, or some engraving 
that has made а bid for a brief popularity, is 
unearthed which shows us what once has stood 
where now is nothing but unchastened modernity, 
we are at a loss to account for the complete dis- 
appearance of all that little world of appearances 
that looked so permanent and so contemptuous of 
time. These reflections passed through my mind 
on seeing an interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of old  Chelsea—photographs taken 
more than thirty years ago, before the riverside 
village became completely absorbed in the rapid 
development of modern London. Between Church 
Street and Beaufort Street there is a stretch of 
the river embankment that has lost every trace 
of its former buildings, save the row of Victorian 
houses called Lombard Terrace. These few houses 
are scarcely picturesque, but even with their 
yellow stock bricks and uncompromising parapet 
they are able to combine the fugitive interest of 
web-filled fanlights, balconies of anthemion iron- 
work, and the curved shop-front that not so very 
long ago was famous as '' The Good Intent." 
The little café whose sign is now much missed on 
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Cheyne Walk did not indeed require that last 
resort of the apologist—to be credited with good 
intentions; and I used sometimes to think that 
here was a possible successor to the beloved Don 
Saltero who used to gather together the Chelsea 
celebrities for the purpose of refreshing their wits 
and their bodies. But “Тһе Good Intent” has 
fled to the King’s Road, and Lombard Terrace 
is doomed to follow its old neighbours to the 
realms of the unseen and the forgotten. 

It was just at the western end of Lombard 
Terrace that there formerly existed the historic 
building called Arch House, which extended south- 
wards to the river, and derived its name from the 
archway which led to the curious thoroughfare 
named Lombard Street and Duke Street. As far 
west as Arch House the houses on Cheyne Walk 
had all a clear prospect acress the river; but from 
Arch House to the entrance to the old timber 
Battersea Bridge was this busy little neighbour- 
hood of Lombard Street and Duke Street, with 
its taverns, shops, and boating-sheds on the south 
side as well as northwards, where Danvers Street 
entered it and became thereby free of its fellow- 
ship. Неге was а centre of Ше, a haunt of men 
whose life was connected with the river, and amidst 
the huddled roofs and irregular piles of brick or 
timber work there was maintained a link between 
the nineteenth and the far-away sixteenth century, 
for the same little street is seen on the ancient 
plan of Sir Robert Cecil preserved in the library 
at Hatfield. This has been the familiar subject of 
many etchers, notably of Whistler, who seems not 
unfairly to have regarded it as the heart of Chelsea; 
and the photographs already referred to, many of 
which can be seen at the Chelsea Library, bring 
its charm and interest very clearly before even the 
poorest imagination. But now the place thereof 
knows it no more; the embankment swept the old 
houses away, the narrow street was merged into 
the broad roadway of Cheyne Walk, and no 
passer-by would suspect that he walked over the 
grave of the very heart of our old-time village. 
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‘Aids to Health and sdb 


The provision of ample warmth for comfort and ventilation—in 
living rooms, workshops, offices, and factories, as well as in hospitals, 
infirmaries, etc.—is now generally recognised as an important factor 
in the maintenance or restoration of health—in the production of the 
most and best. work—in the full enjoyment of leisure. 


[DEAL д. [DEAL 


for warming houses. flats. hoteis 


shops рәк bulidings. cic 
by hot water or stcam. 


p 


Section of ** Ideal" Ventilating Radia:or 
with fresh-air inlet at bottom. 


This adequate measure of warmth can be most economically obtained in nearly all buildings by an “ Ideal” Low 
Pressure Hot Water or Steam Heating System. In designing “Ideal” Boilers, the correct proportions of direct and 
indirect heating surface to secure the complete combustion of the fuel are fully considered, as well as their relation to fuel 
capacity, combustion chamber, and grate area; in “ Ideal" Radiators high efficiency is combined with pleasing appearance 
and adaptability to varying situations and purposes. 

Our complete Catalogue (gratis and post free), besides full particulars of “ Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers, 
gives valuable information about the scientific side of heating. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON W. 


LIMITED. 


WORKS : Agents | BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks |! WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 
We give Schemes and Estimates Free for HEATING. Low Pressure Hot Water, Low 


‚ | 0 ‚ Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, Әс. 
Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and И VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 


Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
and Architectural Metal Work. AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 

STRODE Á CO Office, and various Education Committees. 

ө Write:to. 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 


Contractors:to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


Architects: Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, ҒҒ.Р.І.В.А. 


The PORTLAND STONE for this important Contract was supplied b 


F. J. BARNES, Portland, Dorset 


(the oldest established and only personally supervised Quarry and Masonry Business in Portland). 


Founded nearly 50 years. 


London Office: 14, NINE ELMS LANE, S.W. 
Agencies in BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, &c. 


When writing Please mention this Review. 
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PLASTER WORKERS. 
Architectural Modellers J ead Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


AND GEORGE P. BANKART, 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


ALSO 


Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, Е.С. 


2 


Telegrams—“ Actiniform, London." Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 


MARBLE WORK 


AT WESLEYAN HALL. 


Grand 

Pedestals 
Staircases. . 

Lav. Divisions 
Columns . . 

Radiator Tops 
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STAIRCASE IN WHITEHEADS ROMAN MARBLE. 


Worked in London by . 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, “79. 


IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON. 


GRAND 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The New Front to Buckingham Palace. 


Rumours were circulated some weeks ago that it was proposed to 
reface Buckingham Palace, but assurance was given that the measure- 
ments then being taken had no connection with any immediate 
project—they were simply to furnish data for some rebuilding in the 
distant future. The secret has now been officially disclosed, how- 
ever, and we learn that a design by Sir Aston Webb has received the 
approval of the King. It has been suggested that there should have 
been an open competition for the design. It should be remembered, 
however, that a new front to Buckingham Palace was part of the 
stheme originally contemplated for the National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria. Later, it is true, this was dropped—presumably because 
it was thought that there would be insufficient funds available ; but it is 
only just that the work should be entrusted to Sir Aston Webb, who 
has been intimately associated with the rest of the memorial scheme. 
The new front, which will cost about 760,000, is to be carried out 
in Portland stone. The stonework will be put in hand shortly, and 
everything will be got ready for some speedy building next summer, 
while the Court is absent. Already the design has been subjected 
to а considerable amount of criticism, much of which, however, is 
comparatively negligible. A criticism which deserves serious con- 
sideration is that of Mr. H. H. Statham, who in a letter to the 
Times draws attention to the unsuitability of the proposed facade 
as a background to Sir Thomas Brock’s memorial. He contends 
very rightly, as we think, that emphasis should be given not to the 
centre of the facade (and this is what Sir Aston Webb proposes todo), 
but to the pavilions at either end, in order to obtain contrasting in- 
cidents to the Queen Victoria Memorial, which stands before the 
Palace directly upon the central axis. This alteration effected, the 
design should be quite satisfactory as an architectural composition. 
It is certainly an immense improvement upon the dull and 
unattractive work of Edward Blore. 
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Beauty іп Engineering. 


The revival of the old problem of engineering zsthetics by Pro- 
fessor Barr before the Engineering Section of the British Association 
has produced an interesting discussion, Professor Beresford Pite 
having, among others, expressed some notable views on the subject. 
In his British Association address, Professor Barr emphasised the 
responsibility of engineers for unnecessary offensiveness in their 
structures, in which connection Professor Beresford Pite advises 
engineers first and always to mind their own business, which is 
definite in its object, rather than trouble about that very indefinite 
thing called taste. “И the interest and beauty of a Gothic cathedral 
have grown out of progressive success in achieving structural purpose, 
and ‘ornamental engineering ’ is a true definition of the acme of the 
process, simple undeflected concentration on the interest of the prob- 
lem in hand and their consistent and workmanlike expression must 
earn the recognition of beauty for all honest modern structure in 
metal, as they have of medieval building in stone. We are perhaps 
prepared to admit this in a suspension bridge or an unadorned 
viaduct, but the principle isoperative equally in a locomotive, Dread- 
nought, or pithead structure. Тһе interest is that of the purpose to 
be achieved, the satisfactoriness with which that purpose is scienti- 
fically саггіеі out by means justly proportioned to the end.” 

As a side issue to the discussion Mr. Caróe has stigmatised the 
colours used bv engineers—the red oxide pres?rvative paint, which is 
usually specifed as a technical requisite, and the stock colours 
employed by railway companies. Professor Pite, however, dissents 
from this disapproval, and would beg engineers consistently to beware 
either of an wsthetic use of paint or of any attempt to render their 
works inconspicuous by selecting bronze greens to harmonise with 
landscapes, or cerulean blues when exhibiting on the sky-line. “Тһе 
advice of William Morris was once sought,” says Professor Pite, 
s when Battersea Bridge had to be repainted, and he, I imagines 
somewhat scornfully, suggested that black was the only paint possible 
for such a work of engineering ; but whether black or white, green 
or blue, :esthetic considerations of harmony and tint are out of place 
on entirely practical structures. Personal taste from some quarter 
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or another is certain to be offended, and as artistic canons for ће 
salvation of the obliging engineet do not exist, such uncomfortable 
adjectives as ‘hideous’ and ‘garish’ may be earned with the best 
intentions. Colour salvation will only be found in some convention 
either of red oxide ог by use of direct contrasts as of black and white, 
using one for the tension and the other for the compression members 
of a compound structure. 

“1 hope that the day may soon come when the inartistic pre- 
judice against the pleasant silvery grey of galvanised ironwork will 
pass, and its power of combining neutrally with either the colour of 
nature or the grime of towns be admitted. It certainly has as much 
theoretically in its favour as the tar of farm buildings and the white- 
wash of cottages, which find such favour with the pseudo-artist.” 
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The Committee on Regent Street. 


The appointment of a committee to consider the design to be 
adopted for the rebuilding of Regent Street Quadrant is a satis- 
factory development of the recent controversy. It is to be regretted, 
however, that there is по m2mber on the committee to advocate 
the views of the shopkeepers. The Earl of Plymouth is the chair- 
man, with three associates—Sir Henry Tanner, who represents the 
Office of Works; Mr. John Murray, who will look after the interests 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests; and Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, who, as a distinguished architect, has been 
chosen to represent the profession. This committee is excellent so 
far as it goes, Dut it is one-sided in its constitution, and the essential 
problem to solve 1$ two-sided. Without any desire to advocate the 
case of the shopkeepers against the architects, it is futile to over- 
look the fact that 98 per cent. of the shopkeepers signed the petition 
against Mr. Norman Shaw’s design being taken as the model for the 
entire rebuilding of the Quadrant. Hitherto the question has been 
approached with a bias towards one side or the other, and the result 
has been a complete deadlock. А give-and-take policy will have to 
be adopted. И is useless for the shopkeepers to clamour for un- 
broken sheets of plate glass. That must mean inevitably the complete 
ruin of architectural effect. The shopkeepers must not forget that 
though they are in Regent Street for business purposes only, there is 
а civic duty which must be recognised—that is to say, the effect of 
a great street in a capital requires as much recognition as the claims 
of business. On the other hand, it is no use for the ground land- 
lords to attempt to thrust on the shopkeepers a design which does not 
meet {һем needs ; in brief, Mr. Norman Shaw’s design will have to 
be substituted by something which more fairly fultils the business 
requirements. "That the dithculty is not insoluble there is ample 
evidence to show. One thing is certain: there must be a uniform 
design for the Quadrant. Regent Street when Nash finished it, and 
for many years after, presented a stately, uniform appearance which 
no other street in London could equal; but the later rebuildings 
have been allowed to proceed quite independent of the existing 
scheme and of one another, the result being an unintelligible hotch- 
potch of discordant elements. ‘he damage already done is irrepar- 
able, but there is time even now to save the Quadrant from a similar 
fate. 
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Skyline and City Architecture. 


Few things receive so little attention from the modern architect 
as the effect of his building on the skyline of the town. In his 
country house and cottage work һе із careful enough, and groups his 
gables or hipped roofs and chimneys with great thoughtfulness, well 
aware that from a short distance they are probably all that will 
appear above the enclosing garden and tree-planting. Butin a town 
facade he thinks he is quit of his responsibility to the world with a 
clear cornice line, or at most an unimpeachable attic. Beyond that 
he would appear to leave his building to take care of itself, or, rather, 
to the draughtsman who is working out the keeper's quarters and 
the chimney flues. Of course, this is but one of the numerous results 
of the prevalent lack of communistic feeling among latter-day: town 
builders—the same spirit which has been accountable for the absence 
of town p'anning in the modern city and the medley of our groups of 
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public buildings. For as regards his individual building the 
architect is probably right ; the cornice or attic is as high a level as 
the eve of the passer-by can reach, and it is only when scen ata 
distance and in conjunction with other buildings that its skyline 
comes into play, more particularly if the site of the town is undulating, 
giving occasional vantage points from which a view can be obtained. 
Then does the banefulness of the purely individualistic treatment 
become apparent, and the neglected roof and irregular levels of each 
building produce the typical uninteresting and formless town picture 
with which we are so thoroughly acquainted. 

It is instructive to observe the care that is being taken іп соп- 
nection with the large area which is now undergoing reconstruction 
at Brussels. This is situated just below the plateau on which the 
Palace and famous Pare are placed, and from which charming 
glimpses may be had over the picturesyue lower town. In the 
rebuilding, the small old houses are being replaced by large com- 
mercial buildings, which rise with their many storeys to the level of 
the plateau itself. But the municipality and that admirable watch- 
dog body the Comité de vieux Bruxelles are not idle; the best 
views, such as those which іп кез the tower of the Hotel ce Ville, 
are to be preserved by limiting the height апі outline of buildings : 
and at one place near the Place Rovale, whence over a balustrade a 
distant view was obtained, it is proposed to erect a screen wall in 
order that the serene re»ose of the eighteenth- century quarters may 
not be disturbed by the mushroom growths whi ch are springing up 
from the hot-bed of the lower city. 

lf anyone is in search of object lessons of the result of the want 
of study of skyline, reference need only be made to the recent water 
front of Liverpool, the new sides to the Champs de Mars at Paris, 
and Kingsway in London. 

It is a singular and melancholy fact that Paris, which has stood 
before the world as the example and precept of street line and sky- 
line, which successfully prevented the destruction of one of her finest 
city pictures —the view of the Пе de la Cité from the Pont des Arts— 
should have handed over her historic Champs de Mars to the 
unbridled dominion of the speculative architect and speculative 
builder. The skyline round this great space is ruined for evcr. 
Тһе Parisians have learnt their lesson and bitterly regret their 


mistake. 
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The Thames апа London. 


In the courtyard of Somerset House is a bronze group on a stone 
pedestal ; a colossal figure of Father Thames reclines with urn and 
cornucopia, while dominating the group from a higher plane а 
statue of George III, garbed in Roman toga, and attended by a lion 
couchant, stands against the rostra of a galley—a benign hortator 
whose gavel is a rudder. Jn this beautiful group of statuary the 
sculptor has symbolised the relation of the Thames to the City. Not 
only does it commemorate the erection of the finest of our official 
buildings, but it marks the dawn of a new era in English history— 
the age of modern activity, At this date England had yet to ex- 
perience humiliation at the hands of her American sons, to begin her 
tremendous struggle with France, to explore new continents, to over- 
throw the genius of Napoleon, and finally to emerge impoverished 
and victorious. What makes the most direct appeal to the imagination 
is the concrete embodiment of intellectual activity expressed in terms 
of architecture. Remove from their setting the precious stones 
which now enrich the northern shore and what aspect would London 
present? Who would deny to Wren his many triumphs ; who could 
fail to admire the storeved terraces of Somerset House, which formerly 
rose sheer from the water ; who сап restrain a joyous thrill оп be- 
holding the Palace of Westminster, Barry’s immortal grouping, 
refined and scintillating with intricate jewellery fashioned by the 
cunning of Pugin? These are the works standing forth as the 
richest of London's treasures. Co-ordinated by Bazalgette’s embank- 
ment, thev satisfy the Englishman's love fcr the real and the 
permanent. In the grand swecp of the northern embankment, 
now being extended bevond Westminster, exists an architectural 
No doubt the future will see the 
A dream of futurity embraces а 


asset of superlative merit. 
embanking of the southern shore. 
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grand river boulevard running from Southwark Cathedral to 
Hampton Court, linking the Cathedral to the Palace at Lambeth: 
giving Battersea Park a river frontage, and extending to Wolsev's 
Palace. 


If the northern embankment presents a continuous and har. 
monious effect, the southern shore is sharply defined as an excrescence 
оп the countenance of the City, Тһе time has long since passed 
for us to express our rapture over the merely picturesque ; we сап sym- 
pathise with the views drawn for Malton's celebrated tour, we can 
delve into the volumes of sketches assiduously collected by Crace, 
but the present demands improvement. If the waters of the river 
divide, they also connect, for the common interest of the citizens of 
the dual city are centred upon the great waterway. For greater 
conven'ence quasi-architectural structures span the river, viaducts 
of masonry, intricate webs of steel. Foreigners often remark with 
surprise on the small number of bridges crossing the Thames, and 
contrasted with the Seine the number is few. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that little more than a century and a quarter azo 
communication between north and south was maintained by onlv 
three b:idges, the immense strides made during the early years of 
the last century appear the more remarkable. 
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Obituary. Mr. Francis Masey, F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. Francis Edward Masey, F.R.1.B.A., who died in Septem er, 
after an illness extending over a fortnight, had been for fourteen 
years a recognised leader in his profession in South Africa. When 
he was taken ill it was hoped and believed that his recovery would 
be only a matter of a few days, but complications set in, and 
Mr. Masey died т a nursing home at Salisbury, Rhodesia. Francis 
Edward Masey was the third son of the late Mr. Philip Е. Masey, 
He was educated at the Royal Academy 
Schools, London, and became a pupil of the late Mr Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., in 1878, with whom he remained for fifteen years. Не 
subsequently assisted in carrying out many of Mr. Waterhouse's 
later works. In 1887 Mr. Masey was awarded the Soane Medallion 
Scholarship of the R.I.B.A. Не also gained silver medals in the 
lite and Owen-Jones competitions. In 1806 he went to South 
Africa, where one of his first commissions was the Post Office at 
Port Elizabeth. Entering into partnership with Mr. Herbert Baker 
іп 1897, Mr. Masey was jointly responsible with that gentleman for 
the following works: The recently unveiled Rhodes Memorial at 
Groote Schuur, Rhodes Building, the new St. George's Cathedral in 
Cape Town, the laboratories of the South African College, the Cape 
Town offices of the National Mutual Life Assurance of Australia, the 
South African Association offices, the Cape Town City Club, the new 
Union Parliament Buildings in Cape Town, and numerous churches 
and private residences in the Peninsula, including the new Dale 
College Buillings in King William's Town and the Mother Cecile 
Memorial Hall at Graham's Town. ‘The partnership was dissolved 
in 1910, when Mr. Masey took up work іп Rhodesia. Among the 
works he has executed are the Salisbury Club, the residerce of 
Mr. Julius Weil, the new St. John's Church at Bulawayo, educational 
buildings for the Beit Trustees at Bulawayo and Salisbury, new 
Museum at Bulawayo, new premises for the Salisbury Board ot 
Executors, and the new offices of the Goldfields Rhodesian Develop- 
ment Company, Ltd., Salisbury, now in the course of erection. 
Many ef Mr. Masey’s buildings have b.en illustrated from time to 
time in the REVIEW. 
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EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE or BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, A.R.I.B.A. 

These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound 
educational lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given 
(1) in Classes, (2) by Correspondence, (3) in the Ottice. The s^ 
months! Courses for the Examinations in June, 1913, begin In 
January next. АП necessary text books are obtainable from the 
Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. Fer 
full particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.G 
Telephone— Holborn 5653. 
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WAINSCOT PANELLING. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


Builders and Decorators, 


CROWN WORKS, 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 


J eiephone—750 НОР, 3 lines, 
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ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY 8 SONS, Lr. 
ENGINEERS — 


Constructed and erected the whole of the 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 


In the WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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STEEL FRAMEWORK OF DOME, 


Other Contracts at present in hand include : 


THE STEEL FRAME BUILDING for the INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


ЕТС ЕТЕ 
London: Cardiff: 
STEELWORKS ROAD, EAST MOORS. 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 
Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. SCORES CORNER d 
Telegrams: DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 


Тһе Submersion of Philz. 


The great scheme of irrigation at Philiv, with the dam at Assouan, 
has resulted in the partial submersion of the island. When the 
scheme was first promoted, in 1893, the head of water contemplated 
would have entirely covered the buildings for several months in the 
year, but the protest was so formidable that the engineers were 
obliged to reduce the height of the dam by 27 ft. For the past ten 
years, however, the temples have been in an amphibian state, rising, 
like Aphrodite from the sea, in the summer months—when the 
climate renders it impracticable fer visitors to see them—and be- 
coming again partially submerged from autumn to spring. Within 
the next few weeks, with the completion of the dam, the water is to 
be raised to its fullest height, which means another 18 ft. will be 
added. When that happens, and the irrigation scheme is accom- 
plished, it will be possible to judge the ultimate etfect on the buildings 
and their decoration. 

Decay can at present be detected in the floor blocks, and in the 
bases and lower courses of the columns in the Hypostyle На, and 
in a less degree in the outer and lower-lying portions of the temples. 
The damage will be duly remedied by the engineers of the Irrigation 
Service, who being in charge of the dam, are also in а measure the 
guardians of Phil ; and the result after some years will be that we 
shall have an Engineers! not a Ptolemy's Temple. But when the 
water 1$ raised to its full height this corrosion will begin in the painted 
capitals and roof blocks of the famous Hall of Columns. It has 
been stated that the water will come only up to the vertical flutings 
below the capitals of the columns, but, even if this be so, the effect 
will be the same, for the water will be drawn up into the stone to 
some distance above the actual surface-level and the peeling of the 
plaster and paint will follow. 

There is yet another danger to be considered. Тһе stone of 
which the roof is made is of the same porous nature, and in itself is 
not an idcal material for such a purpose, being too fragile to carry 
much more than its own weight. И, then, these long blocks, extend- 
ing from column to column, become saturated with water, it appears 
inevitable that they must break with the additional weight and involve 
the roof. With the still further increase in the height of the water, by 
the end of the year the destruction of the chief beauties of a temple 
that has aroused the admiration of countless generations will have 
begun. ‘The buildings may 1emain indefinitely, but those halls and 
pylons which, belted about by graceful trees, stood commandingly 
above the river, will be as the hulk of a derelict ship aground in tide- 
water, 


London in the 'Fifties. 


London is so constantly changing its aspect that views taken 
only within comparatively recent times appear astonishingly strange 
and unfamiliar. А striking examp!e of this fact is afforded by an 
article in the J/orning Post, where Mr. E. Beresford Chancellcr 
describes some of the changes that have taken place in the centre 
of London within the past seventy years. Piccadilly then differed 
considerably from its present aspect. At that time there still 
remained the Ranger's Lodge opposite Down Street, from the 
gate-posts of which were removed the stags which now flank Albert 
Gate. There was по St. James’s Hall (demolished some years ago 
and now replaced by the Piccadilly Hotel), the Circus was not, and 
the advent of Shaftesbury Avenue, opened in 1886, together with 
Charing Cross Road, just a year younger, did away with a number 
of squalid streets and courts, of which Seven Dials was the centre. 

In Charing Cross and Whitehall the changes are not less marked. 
Northumberland House was in existence till 1873, when it was pulled 
down to make way for Northumberland Avenue. Trafalgar Square 
had only just been formed, and the Nelson Monument was yet to 
come in 1849, the Landseer lions not being added for another twenty 
years. 

It would be impossible to particularise the fine private houses in 
Whitehall which have disappeared since 1842; the last of them to 
go (for Gwydyr House remains and others have been adapted to 
official uses) was Carrington House, built by Chambers, which was 
demolished to make way for the War Office. But if many mansions 
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have disappeared, one at least has come into existence, the rebuilt 
Montagu House, which arose in 1859-62, the most easterly private 
residence of any importance remaining in the occupation of its 
owners. 

The changes in the Strand and Fleet Street have been 
innumerable. "The Lowther Arcade has gone, and Coutts’s bank 
reigns in its stead. Gone is old Hungerford Market, which 
remained till 1863, when it was replaced by Charing Cross Railway 
Station, whose advent provided the only means of crossing the 
river, except by boat, between Waterloo and Westminster B.idges. 
The transformation which has been wrought by the gradual 
improvements in building, by the erection of hotels like the Savoy 
and the Cecil, and Бу the gradual widening of the thoroughfare, has 
largely changed the aspect of the Strand, but it has been the 
obliteration of such landmarks as Holywell Street and Wych Street, 
and Temple Bar (taken down in 1878, when the Griffin replaced it^, 
that has done most to make this thoroughfare almost unrecognisable 
to those who knew it during its earlier and more picturesque but less 
convenient days. Тһе building of the Law Courts was one of the 
most notable of the changes which have taken place in the Strand, 
and with its advent in 1880 old Clement's Inn was demolished. 

Farther east no less drastic changes have taken place. Newgate 
Prison, the work of the younger Dance, has given place to the 
Central Criminal Court, and Christ's Hospital has been demolished. 
In 1842 the old Fleet Prison, in Farringdon Street, was still in 
existence, but Ludgate Circus was not formed till 1864-75. The 
precipitous Snow Hill and what was called Holborn Hill were yet 
the ditficult approaches to Holborn from the cast, the Viaduct not 
coming into being till 1869; while Queen Victoria Street was 
not opened till 1871. 
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Repairs іп the Cloisters at Chester. 


The repairs to the cloisters of Chester Cathedral now in progress 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gilbert Scott became necessary 
through the collapse of a portion of the groining of the east cloister. 
In restoring the masonry, the workmen had occasion to examine 
the roof from the outside. Неге they discovered a superimposed 
mass of earth and 4/^ris amounting to about 250 tons. The dis- 
integration of the vroining under pressure of this great weight was 
not surprising. The theory entertained is that this bris represents 
the ruins of buildings demolished or fallen into decay. И is 
known that the monks’ dormitories were over the east cloister. Later 
they were probably utilised as houses for the lay clerks until they 
fell into ruins. The roof of the cloister, cleared of this burden, shows 
the convex swellings of the groined arches and deep “ pockets ” in 
between. A new outer roof will be thrown across for protective 
purposes, but the Dean suggests that its construction should alow 
easy access, if necessary, to the masonry below. There have also 
been revealed several interesting architectural features, including the 
Early English archway of a former building incongruously / situ 
in the cloister roof, a quatrefoil window (one of three) at the head of 
a flight of steps, and a doorway communicating with a staircase 
through which the monks would go from their dormitories to say 
their night offices in the church. 


Education in Architecture: Proposal by the Society 
of Architects. 


Мг. С. McArthur Butler, Secretary of the Society of Architects, 
has addressed a letter to us in which he says that а proposal has 
been made to his council by some of the more prominent men in the 
architectural profession to the etfect that the Society of Architects 
should organise a system of education on similar lines to the ateliers 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Іп addition, it is proposed to institute 
a method of examination which will tend to eliminate from amongst 
the students all those who show no real aptitude for the profession, 
and whose energies could therefore be more prontably employed іп 
some other calling. It is felt that this proposal constitutes a wise 
development, and one which should prove most popular with all 
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grades of the profession, and the Council of the Society are anxious 
that it should be introduced at the earliest possible moment. . They 
have therefore appointed a committee to confer on the subject and 
consider ways and means. In addition to three of their own 
members appointed by the Council, the Right Hon. Lord 5луе 
and Sele, Sir George Riddell, H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
and A. R. Jemmett, F.R.I.B.A., have consented to serve on the 
committee referred to, and it is anticipated that other cducationalists 
will also co-operate. 

Mr. McArthur Butler will be glad to hear from any other 
gentlemen, particularly architects, who svmpathise with the scheme, 
and who are willing to assist the Society in putting it into operation 
at an early date. 

zk ж ж 
Lifts оп Liners. 

Under this title, Messrs. К. Waygood and Co., Ltd., Falmouth 
Road, London, S.E., have issued an attractive booklet, in which are 
included many illustrations of such famous vessels as the “ Olympic,” 
“ Lusitania,” “ Mauretania,” “ Asturias,” “Otway,” “ Amerika,” and 
** Kaiser Wilhelm IJ,” in which, as in many other liners, Wavgood 
lifts have been installed. Interesting infcrmation about the vessels 
IS given, their length, Lreadth, depth, tonnage, and horse-power 
being recorded, in addition to the particulars of the lifts and hoists 
which Messrs. Waygood have installed in them. Views in which 
the lifts appear show that the vessels are sumptuously equipped, and 
it is easily seen that the lifts are an important addition not only to 
comfort and convenience, but also to the elegance of the equipment. 
In the Royal mail steamer “Olympic,” of the White Star Line, 
three first-class passenger lifts are arranged side by side in one 
trunkway, and the woodwork of the cages consists of mahogany 
finished in white enamel and yilt enrichments, framed, panelled, 
and moulded, with mirror, lantern roof, and ventilator ; bell and 
other fittings being gold plated. Fach cage is furnished with a 
portable upholstered seat ап] electric light. Passenger, stores, and 
food lifts, coal hoists, etc., have been instalied Ly this firm in ships 
belonging to the Cunard Steamship Company, the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, the Orient Steam Navigation Company, the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, and a dozen 
other companics, and the firm “have had repeated orders from the 
great shipbuilders of Great Britain and Germany.” 
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Oak Carving at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The question of presenting to the South Kensington Museum 
some oak carving at present in St. Paul’s Cathedral has been, it is 
understood, under the consideration of the authcrities of both the 
cathedral and the museum. For a long time a quantity of beautiful 
oak carving, much of it thought to be the work of Grinling Gibbons, 
has been stored in various parts of the cathedral, notablv in the 
room known as the Oak Room, above the choir level. These frag- 
ments, for they are nothing more, reveal the full delicacy and beauty 
of the work which is seen in its complete perfection in the choir stalls, 
and the cathedral and the museum authorities have discussed whether 
it might not be possible to find the requisite material for recon- 
structing a choir stall with a view to its being placed in South Ken- 
sington Museum. No idea of interfering with any wocdwork which 
Is in position has ever been suggested or would be for an instant 
entertained. Where it has hitherto lain, the woodwork has been 
practically lost to tke public, liable to deterioration, and a possible 
source of danger from fire. 
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Restored Mosaics in St. Mark's. 

At St. Mark’s, Venice, another very important work of restora- 
tion has just been finished—that of the dome of the Madonna, above 
the Lady Altar. On the inside of the dome is delineated the Jife of 
St. John іп mosaic—among the finest. Byzantine works of the 
thirteenth century. Engineer Marangoni, director of the work of 
restoration, has accomplished successfully a very d.fficult task in 
detaching the mosaics and then replacing them after the restoration 
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had bzen completed, so that no опе would suspect that they had ever 
been touched. Indeed, the mosaics, which before had been obscured 
by the greasy smoke of wax candles and lamps, are now scen in all 
their magnificence. 


The Honeywell Heat Generator. 


The advantage of a slight pressure on the water of a hot-water 
system of heating із genera'ly recognised by specialists, who know 
what can be done with water which is sealed from the atmosphere : 
but hitherto, in consequence of what has been considered the danger 
involved in valves and other appliances, this consideration has been 
largely ignored. With the Honeywell heat generator, introduced by 
the National Radiator Company, it is possible to apply а slight 
pressure—ranging from 0 to 10 lb.—in a perfectly safe and entirely 
automatic manner to the water of a heating installation, with the 
result that pipe areas can be safely reduced nearly one-half and 
radiation 10 to 15 per cent. The Honeywell heat generator. 
therefore, not only effects а considerable economy in the inial 
cost of a hot-water installation, but the smaller pipes and 
reduced amount of radiating surface involve а corresponding 
decrease in the quantity of water in the system, resulting in more 
rapid heating and circulation. Moreover, the ability to raise the 
temperature of the water in severe weather to 240 deg., without 
boi ing, gives to a low-pressure hot-water system, at a nominal out- 
lav, the advantages of both hot-water and steam heating without 
the drawbacks of the latter. Тһе National Radiator Company have 
published an illustrated pamphlet which clearly shows the operation 
of the appliance. 

* 


The Statue of Liberty for Manila. 


The Statue of Liberty which the United States Government is 
presenting to the Philippine Islands, and which will be erected at 
Manila in the near future, has been completed by the Swiss sculptor. 
Herr Kissling, whose design, it will be remembered, was chosen in 
an international competition. The statue, which will have cost 
£240,000 when delivered at Manila, is a huge work in bronze, con- 
sisting of a series of lifesize figures dominated by the giant figure of 
the Philippine national hero, José Rizal. The monument has been 
placed in position at the station of Wassen, Canton of Uri, to await 
inspection from the American commission of experts, after which it 
will start on its long journey across the seas. 


я: 
New Buildings at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


At Queens’ College, Cambridge, the Bishop of Ely recently de- 
dicated a block of new buildings which have been erected on the site 
of the old almshouses founded by the first president of the college, 
Andrew Dokett (1448-1484). The new buildings, which will pro- 
vide accommodation for twenty-six undergraduates, as well as the 
bursar’s rooms, a guest-room, and clerk’s offices, are to be known as 
Dokett’s Buildings. Mr. Cecil G. Hare, London, was the architect, 
and the builders were Messrs. Ratte and Кей, of Cambridge. 


ж ж ж 
International Building Exhibition, Leipzig, 1913. 


The closing date for applications by intending exhibitors at the 
International Building Exhibition, Leipzig, 1913, originally fixed for 
October Ist, 1912, has been extended to January Ist, 1013. Space 
has already been booked to the amount of a million marks. 


ARCHITECTS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


Professional Exams., ARCHITECTS (R.I.B.A. & 5.А.), Board 
of Education, Engineers (B.Sc. & А.М.1.С.Е.), SURVEYORS 
Inst. (San. Inst., etc.), Auctioneers’ Inst., Quantity Surveyors Inst. 
Prelims. and Finals. Examination Aids, 15. each subject. Pro 
spectus on application. — PENNINGTONsS (Est. 1878) University 
Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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DELTA METAL CO., Lr». 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


and at BIRMINGHAM. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
DELTA BRONZE, for Art Metal Work. 


DELTA EXTRUDED SECTIONS (Dick s and other 
Patents), for Basements, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, 
Mouldings, Door Plates, Stair Treads and Nosings, с. 


Trade Mark. 


Registered 
5 


DELTA METAL No. II. (Silver Bronze). 


DELTA METAL No. IV. can be cast, forged, stamped, 
etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought iron, highest 
resistance to corrosion. 


COPPER, BRONZE, BRASS, WHITE METALS. 


Prices and other farticulars on application. 


Telephone : 
NEW CROSS 249 (2 lines). 


Telegrams : 


“DELTA, LONDON.” 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, India 
Office, Post Office, «с. 


L. & C. Hardtmuth's 


А man is apt to think that 4d. is too much to pay for a pencil, until 
someone persuades him to try a '' Koh-i-noor." When he finds that 
th? “ Koh-i-noor " outlasts SIX ordinary pencils, that it does not snap, 
and that it writes with a velvety smoothness а// the time, he changes 
his opinion. Have you tried a “ Koh-i-noor " ? 
44. each: 38. 64. per dozen, In 17 'L.& C. HARDTMUTH, Lid., Koh-i-noor 
"Krees (and copying) to suit every pen- House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


cil purpose, Of Stationers, Artists’ Colour- (Paris, Vienna, Milan, Zurich, Dresden, 
men, &c. Illustrated List from Brussels, New York). 
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OTIS ELEVATOR CO., i. 


4, Queen Victoria Street, 
RUSSELS aay LONDON, E.C. 


ELEVATORS (or Lifts) 


Electric, Hydraulic, Gc., 


І 
NSTALLED IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
SAVOY HOTEL, HOTEL CECIL, 

NORTH BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, Ас. «с 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd.. 


Head Office and Works : 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought : : 
Metal Work 


of every description 


EE 


\ 
E | 


designed and pro- 
duced by trained 
craftsmen. 


Write for our Book on 
Artistic Metal, showing 
many examples of work 
recently executed їп. 


IRON, 
BRASS, 
BRONZE, 


COPPER, 
&c. «сс. 
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Bandstand erected by Walter Macfarlane & Co. at Southend-on-Sea. 


Macfarlane's Specialities comprise 


ALL KINDS OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON ENTRANCE GATES, 
RAILING BALUSTRADING, TERMINALS, BALCONIES, COVERED 
WAYS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES, ARCADES, SHOP FRONTS, 
GARDEN SEATS, PILASTERS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, STAIRS, 
SPANDRILS, VERANDAHS, PAVILIONS, BANDSTANDS, 
CONSERVATORIES, FOUNTAINS. 


SARACEN FOUNDRY, .GLASGOW. 


WIRED GLASS 
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ISLE OF 


OSBORNE HOUSE, “аст. 


(Queen Victoria's favourite residence, now a Naval Hospital) 


Has just been re-decorated in Velure 
For the first time since 1903. 
Naturally, in such an establishment the 
Decorations must be first class, and 


Must have remained so for nine years. 
Ordinary painting would have needed re-doing 


Four or five years ago. 


Why is it only needed 

now ? 
Because it was done in 

First class finish—first class wear— no extra cost. 

For indoor or outdoor use—one quality only. 

If you want the best finish, 

Longest wear, and greatest economy, 


TRY [Gore et e. | 


Further particulars and 20pp. Handbook 


With pleasure on application. 


in all Colours 
and all Sizes, 
but one quality. 


Advice gralis on painting matters, especially difficult questions, 
e.g, Damp Walls, Exposed Surfaces, etc. 


C. CHANCELLOR « CO., Ltd., 
13, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, ЕС. 


Telephone 2353 Central. 


If writting please name this Review. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Challor Smith, London.” 


PILKINGTON’S PATENT 


(Tested by the British Fire Prevention Committee.) 


The Archi 


“FIRE PROTECTION." 


ectural Review. 
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ARTISTIC TILE DESIGNS. 


CARTERS’ TILE TALKS. No. 6. 


No reader of this journal will question the importance of 
exercising extreme care in the matter of selecting Tiles of 
suitable colour and design for the purpose they are required. 


Whether for Fireplace, Wall, or Floor, exactly the right 
Tile to blend with the surroundings must be found or the 
whole artistic effect will be spoi't. 


Many Architects and Builders are handicapped by an in- 
sufficient range of designs to select from, and to these we offer 
to send free and carriage paid the Carter Tile Book. This 
book we are confident will give them a selection of colours 
and designs so large and varied that they will have no difficulty 
in future in finding just what they want. It is printed in colour 
to show the actual tints of the Tiles advertised and to give 
a correct idea of the beauty of the designs and colour schemes. 
Send to-day for this book. 


PAINTING A TILE 
PICTURE. 


This looks more like 
an artist's studio than 
a department in a tile 
factory. It serves to 
show to what hich 
point the clay-worker s 
skill has reached, and 
explains how the beau- 
tiful works of art re- 
produced in Сагіегѕ' 
Glazed Tiles are 
carefully prepared. 


CARTER & CO,, Ltd., 


13 Encaustic Tile Works, POOLE, DORSET. 
LONDON--29 Albert Embar kment, S.E. 
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Made in THREE VARIETIES—CAST, ROLLED & CLEAR POLISHED. 
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against the j| assage or spread 
of ire, PILKINGTON'S PATENT 
WIRED GLASS has іп every- 
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Tests, so conclusively demon- 
strated its value that it isnow 
adopted in all the more im- 
portant Government, Munici- 
pal, and private buildings and 
works in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, India, and many 
foreign countries, Further, 
specially reduced rates of 
Fire Insurance are obtainable 
on buildings so protected, 
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As a safeguard against 
Burglary and Housebreaking 
and personal injury and 


damage 10 property from 
falling or broken glass, and 
wherever great strength and * K 
non-liability to fracture are | Pu AN - => 
essential, PILKINGTON'S 7 
WIRED GLASS iS Of proved 


value, | 
{About іп, thick.) | 


Reports of Fire Tests, Samples, Prices, &c., sent on application. 


PILKINGTON BROS., LTD., 


GLASS WORKS, ST. HELENS, 
or Horse Shoe Wharf, 10, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


Telegrams: “PILKINGTON, Sr. HELENS. ' 


Special Agents: Belfast, Birmingham. Cardiff, Dublin, 


Telephone No, 3. Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, Nottingham, 
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ART 
CARVERS, 
 CHELTENHAM. 


Also LONDON and GLASGOW. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Expanded Metal Company, 


kegs to bring to the notice of all those interested іп Limited, 


“etal Lathings for Plasterwork 


the fact that it has been granted patent rights for a 


NEW PROCESS of MANUFACTURE 
by which an IMPROVED diamond mesh 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


is produced, which will be sold at lower prices than the 
original Diamond Mesh Lathings. The New Patent Lathing 


will be known under the Trade Name of 


“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING, 


and its principal features are : 
MESH. Diamond shape, f in. shoriway of mesh. 
WEIGHTS. ВВ. 26 gauge 3 lbs. per yard super. 
ВВ. 24 „ 3. ” ” 
BB. 22. 4 4{„ - T 
SIZE OF SHEETS. Standard size shee's only, Oft. oy 2ft. 
PROTECTIVE COATING.- The Lathing is coated 


with a mineral oil in process of manufacture, and is dipped 
once in Asphaltum paint before leaving the Works. 


“ВВ EXPANDED METAL" LATHING. 
Actual size of Meshes. 
Write for Price List and Samples. 


Expanded Metal Lathings ave re'ailed. by Merchants only. 
Stocks ave held in most large centres. 


HEAD OFFICE 


(to which address enquirtes should be sent): 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, 
Telegrams :— Tele? hones -— 
*" Distend, Vic., London." London, S.W. Gerrard 819. Victoría 1514. 


SPACINGS.— 
The 26 gauge Lathing may be used at spacings upto 12 ins. 
9 24 ІДД ІДД ІДД »9 LAJ 15 .9 
99 22 4% »9 »* э ДД 18 99 
for Horizontal and Sloping work, and for Vertical work the 
above spacings may be increased by 3 inches. 


WORKS 


(to which address orders shoul і be sent): 


Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 


Telegrams :— Telephones : 
“Expansion, West Hartlepool." 


91 Wrest Hartlepool (2 lines). 


GEIAN ROCK BUILDING COMPO 


For RENDERING WALLS DAMP-PROOF, INCREASING THE STRENGTH, 
and REDUCING THE COST. 


Prices and Full Particulars upon afpiication to the Pa TENTEE— 
WILLIAM WHITE, Great Westorn Works, ABERGAVENNY. 


Telegrapbic Address: '" HvGRIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” 


WHITES HY 


Gold Medal. Gold Medal. Silver Medal. Gold Medal 


Wm. SALTER, EDWARDS & CO., Ltd. 


Have carried out the whole of the Asphalte Work in the New Wesleyan Hall Building. 
HORMEAD WORKS, Hormead Road, Harrow Road, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: “ Pavissemus, London." Telephone : Paddington 2538. 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture 


SERIES IV. 
112 Plates and Portfolio (14 х 9: in.). 


It was never so clearly recognised as it is to-day that the truest and tinest architectural development depends upon the thorough and 
patient study of the best work that has been done. 


It is, however, impossible for every architect to scour the country in search of masterpieces of architecture, and therefore THE 
PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR Series, in which are being reproduced the finest specimens of architecture, old and new, that our country can 
show, becomes invaluable to the practising architect. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR now comprises four volumes, each containing 100 plates showing photographs and measured drawings 
of views and details, interior and exterior, large and small—chimneypieces, doorways, windows, panelling, plaster-work, mouldings—in 
fact, every item that is of practical interest. 


A list of plates in the Fourth Series is given below :— 
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GROUND АЗОВ PLAN 


Soak f at jut 


574.58 LINCOLNS INN FIELDS. Jordon e. 


REDUCED REPRODUCTIONS FROM * THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE," SERIES IV. 


LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN SERIES IV. 


(Actual size of each Plate, 13 x 842 in.) 


ALCOVES. EXTERIORS. IRONWORK, 
Plates 1-4, Alcove in Kensington, London. Plate 33, Тһе“ Mercury” Printing Office, Stamford. Plates 82 & 83. Gate to Yard, Office, etc., “ Craigiehall, 
CUPOLAS. s^ AE House in St. Peter's Street, Stamford, Cramond, Edinburgh. 
Plates 5 & 6 Cupola оп Stables, Woolhampton, „ 35, Ihe Wheatsheaf Inn, Stamtord. à 82. Gate to Grotto, “ Cra;giehall," Cramond, 
Berkshire. Plates 36-38. Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, Rouen. Edinburgh. 
DOORWAYS. » 39. Detail of Window. » 592555. Garden Gate, Brampford Speke, Near 
Plates 7, 8. Doorway in Queen Street, King's Lynn. » 40-44. Jesus Hospital, Bray, Berks. Exeter. 
4, 9,10. Doorway, No.r2 Barnhill, Stamí rd, Lincs. ө 45-4. School House, Riseley, Derbyshire. " 84. Detail of Ironwork at “ Craigiehall," Cra- 
„ 11,12,13. Doorway in Dining Room, Rowallan Old » 50-53. 57 and 58, Lincolu's Inn Fields, W.C. mond, Edinburgh. 
Castle, Ayrshire. й 86. Ironwork at Wimborne, Dorset. 


„ 1415. Doorway in Courtyard, Rowallan Old 
Castle, Ayrshire. 

Stone Porch, Manor House, 
Swale, Yorks. 

Porch at Manor House, Bolton-on-Swale, 
Yorks. 

Plates 18 & 19. Doorway in the Close, Salisbury. 
„ 18,20,21. Doorway т Wimborne, Dorset. 
Dutch Doorway, from Normal 

Cape Town. 
Side Doorway to 
Burlord. 


Plate 16 Bolton on- 


a 1: 


School, 


, 25626. “The Great House," 


EXTERIORS. 


Plates 27-29. 


т 2020481; 


б 32. 


Price 12/6 nett. 


Ragdale Old Hall, F.eicestersh re. 

Almshouses at Burghley Bedehouse, Stam- 
ford, Northants. 

House adjoining Wheatsheaf Inn, Stam. 
ford. The * Mercury" Printing Office, 
Stamford. House in St. Peters 
Street, Stamford. The Wheatsheat 
Inn, Stamford. 


‚ INTERIORS. 


Plates 54-56. 


" 95, 


»» 59-66. 


н 67-70. 


GATEWAYS. 


Plates 71 & 72. 


IRONWORK. 


Plates73 < 74. 


75 & 76. 


” 


my 2474. 


RO & RI. 


Post Free Inland. 
List of Plates, Series 1., II., © III., sent on application. 
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Drum House, Midlothian. 

Dining-room Fireplace, house in Bartho- 
lomew Street, Newbury. 

Chimneypiece and Panelling in Ante- 
Dining-room, Bourdon House, Bour- 
don Street, London, W. 


The Lord Mayor's Vestry, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 
Gateway to Forecourt, Rowallan Old 


Castle, Ayrshire. 


Detail cf Wrought-iron Railings to No. 11 
Barnhill, Stamford. 

Wrought-iron Railings, Bocking Church, 
Essex. к 

W rought-iron Gates at Enfield, T.ondon,N. 

Wrought-iron Stair Rail, Orta, Italy. 


87 & 88, 
» 89 & 90. 
PORCHES. 


Plates 91-93. 
е: 94-96. 


Wiought-iron Balcony, Orta, Italy 
Wrought-iron Gate, Baveno, Italy 


Porc^ at Wimborne, Dorset. 

Porch to Castle Hedingham Church, 
Suffolk. 

SCREENS. 

Plates 97-99. Detail of Screen in St. Andrew's Church, 

Bramfield, Suffolk. 

„ 100 & 101. Screen in Chapel, Jesus Hospital, Brav. 

» 102-104. Screens, Queen's College Chapel, Oxford 


SUMMER-HOUSES 
Plates 105 & 106. Summer-house, Burford, Oxfordshire. 


WINDOWS. 
Plates 107 & 108. Window, St. Mary's Church, Stone. 
Kent. 
Oriel, Falkland Hall, Burford, Oxford- 
shire. 


" 110-112. 


112 Plates, 8 pp. Descriptive Letterpress, and Portfolio. 
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Practical Notes for 


Architectural Draughtsmen 


ONE VOLUME. Price 15/- nett, post free (Inland). 27 PLATES. 


By А. W. S. Cross, м.А., V.P.R.I.B.4., and ALAN E. Munsy, м.А., A.R.I.B.A. 


Millions of pounds are spent each усаг 
in buildings carried out to the designs of 


architects. Many important commissions 


PRACIICAL NOIES» 


ARCHITECTVRAL 
DRAVGHTSMEN 
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are gained in open competition by the men 
who have ability, not only to plan and 
design, but also to express their ideas 
effectively and correctly by their draughts- 
manship. It is not enough to have know- 
ledge. The architect has to exhibit his 
knowledge by his drawings. “ Practical 
Notes" contains a mass of valuable in- 


formation, for quick and ready methods 
of work, etc., carefully drawn examples 
and the canonical proportions and rules 
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LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN PORTFOLIO 


Part I. THE ORDERS AND THEIR APPLICATION. Part II.—(continued). 
Plate 1. Introduction. Plate 15. Examples of Arcading (Ionic and Doric). 
» 2. The Four Orders. ‚ 16. Examples of  Arcading (Tuscan and 
» 3. The Tuscan and Doric Orders in detail. Corinthian). 
» 4. The Ionic and Corinthian Orders in detail. 
» 5. Details of Imposts and Arch Moulds. Part III. CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS. 
» 6. Order upon Order and Intercolumniation. Plate 17. Domes. 
» 7. Doorways and Pediments. „ IS. Pendentives, Circular Staircases, апа 
» 8. Windows and Entablatures. Wreathed Columns. 
» 9. Windows, Rusticated Treatment. , 10. Gothic Tracery and Vaulting. 
», 10. Venetian and other Windows. 
» II. Niches and their Treatment. PanT IV. PERSPECTIVE. 


» 12. Block Cornices, Balus:ers, Entablatures, 


Plate 20. Notes on Architectural Perspective. 
and Entasis. 


„ 2t. Setting up a Perspective. 


Part II. DETAILS oF THE ORDERS. Part V. SHADOWS. 
Plate 13. Rules for Setting out the Volutes of the Plate 22. Explanatory matter regarding the projection 
Ionic Capital by (1) Gibbs, and (2) of Shadows. 
Vignola and Palladio. » 23-27. Examples illustrating Shadows on 
» 14. Details of Ionic and Corinthian Capitals. | various architectural details, 


Orders should be sent to the Manager, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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The quem Architectural Sketch- Book 


NEW AND ENLARGED NUMBER. 
VOL. IL, 191. PRICE 5/- NETT. 


سے 


CONTENTS. 

DESIGNS FOR A TOWN HOUSE. | DESIGNS FOR A CAR SHELTER. THE APOTHECARIES' HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Detail 2... . By E. C. PRESTON. Elevation, Section, and CUNNINGHAM AND HOLMES, Architects, 
Delal . „. . . .„. y, А.Х. SHELMERDINE, Plan . И . Ву A. NL SHELMERDINE, Main Facade, Side Facade, Detail of Cornice and 
Detail . . . . . gy J. WILLIAMS. PM Section, and MUR Balustrade. 

Doudou у у 2 W.E. an . . », W.H. THOMPSON. 
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Among the Important Special Contributions appearing in this Volume 
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CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES. 
GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 
HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION. 
NOTES ON MOTOR GARAGES. 


| METHODS OF ILLUMINATION, 
Acetylene Gas, Oil, Petrol Gas, Coal Gas, etc. 


WORKING DRAWINGS 


of Some [Important Recent Buildings. 


“he Standard Encyclopedia of ‘Gechnical Information 


————оп all subjects which arise when Specifications are being prepared 
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STANDARD DETAILS 


25 Large Plates (24 X I71 in.), 
FORMING, WITH PORTFOLIO, VOL. I. OF 


Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 


Price 15 - nett. Post Free Inland. 


HE object of this publication is to give, on a large scale, examples of architectural details which are герге- 
sentative of their several periods. Тһе drawings have been executed with great care, and are reproduced 
to such a size that every detail of the work can be closely studied. 


Included on the 
ia Ma барһа —T TN THORPE HALL. 
NORTHANTS 


each example is completely 
represented. 


In the present portfolio 
the plates include typical 
examples of interior and ex- 
terior details—chiefly of the 
period of the English Re- 
naissance. 


The approximate dates of 
the examplesareas follows :— Jr г Alan. 


Staircase at Thorpe Hall: 1656. „feale fer (айт. 

Porch at Rainham: Late seven- | | 
teenth or early eizhteenth 
century. 

King’s Bench Walk Doorways: 
1678. 

Panelling and Chimneypiece in 
New River Company's Offices : 
Late seventeenth century. 


Judge's House, Salisbury: 1701. 


Exterior Brickwork from Enfield : 
Late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. 


Library Chimneypiece, Thorpe 


Hall: 1656. 
Staircase in Guildhall, Rochester : S 
1687. 


Dining-room Chimneypicce, Bour- 
don House, London: Executed 
in the e'ghteenth century from 
a design by Inigo Jones. 

Staircase in Cromwell House, 
Highgate; Early seventeenth 
century. 

Chimneypiece ascribed to Settig- 
nano in South Kensington 
Museum: Second half of 
fifteenth century. 
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The Portfolio is issued at 
the low price of 15/- nett. 


Orders should be sent to— 


The Manager, 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 


CAXTON HOUSE, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. REDUCED REPRODUCTION FROM "STANDARO EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS” 
Actual s'z» of Plate, 2, x 17 in. 
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CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Branch Works, GLASGOW. 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


“Specialities for High-Class Work: 
FLEMISH GLASS. 
WAVENE. A New Lustrous Non-Transparent Glass. 


EXTRA WHITE DOUBLE ROLLED CAST. 
The Whitest Roofing Glass. 
HAMMERED НА For Leaded Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers of Qld English CROWN GLASS g GENUINE CROWN BULLIONS. 


VITREOUS TILES and MOSAIC 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, etc. 


Durable in character, possessing artistic merit, Non-absorbent, free from Crazing 
and permanent in Colouring. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICA‘ TION. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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THE JOINERY ІМ THE 
| LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


AT THE 


WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER, 


WAS EXECUTED BY 


William Nicholson & Son (Leeds), Ltd., 


Contractors and Joiners, 


SHEAF STREET, LEEDS. 


The Largest and most Important Firm making Bank and other High-class Fittings in the 
United Kingdom. 


њи ~a 


London Offce—90, CANNON STREET, Е.С. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


ғ — МЕ MAKE A SPECIALITY ОР о 4 — 9 For En Roofing Material and Workmanship 
BOR eNO || ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 


are reel recommended to specify 


On the 
War Office 
List. 


Combined with 
| High-Class 
Р 


| lumbing, 

| Efficient Hot 

| Water Supplies, 
| 


| Heated Towel Rails 


ed Draina 


BEAVEN Sen 


2 | 27, 27, УІС TORIA ST. WESTMINSTER, Э.М 
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i Architectural Works 
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| Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE KAHN SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL СО., Ltd. 


Wesleyan Methodist Central Buildings. 
. Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


All the Reinforced Concrete construction in this building, 
comprising the foundation raft, all floors, piers and 
columns on basement and ground floors, cantilevered 
galleries, roof flats, and the whole of the roof over large 
hall, including the inner dome, is constructed on the 
Kahn System, in accordance with the designs of 
THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL СО., Ltd., 
61, Caxton House, Westminster, who were the 
Consulting Engineers for this portion of the work. 
The inner dome is the largest Reinforced Concrete 
dome in England, and until the recent construction 
of the dome of the Melbourne Public Library it was 
the largest in the world. s 
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The "HUE" (Patent) ADAPTABLE Barless Fire 


FOR HOTELS, MANSIONS, VILLAS, 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Manufactured in Hammered Metal, Armour Bright, Brass, Copper, or 
Berlin Blacked Iron. 


А Perfectly Safe Fire practically on the hearth, 
without the necessity of specially prepared floor. 
A MARVELLOUS FUEL SAVER. 


ABSOLUTELY CLEAN IN USE. 


The special feature of this Fire is its 
adaptability to existing stoves, 
the basket portion being portable and cast 
specially to fit. It will at once be seen 
that the installation of * HUE " Fires does 


not involve inconvenience or a large expense. 


p — M ~~ mm о чик 


АЗК TO SEE TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
EF” Illustrated Booklets giving full details sent 
free upon application. 


------ 


Patentees and Proprietors— 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. (Dept. A.R.), Stratford, London, E. 


VICTORIA 


ay , 
ке Mork 
or forward tracing for free sample copy 


ACETYLENE or PETROL 


Plants, Installations and Fittings 


For Lo loue ©? Heating (Country Houses 
ences tan can see both these systems 


working side by side in our Showrooms 


and judge of their relative merits at a glance. 
IMPERIAL: LIGHT: Г 
Lighting Engineers 


123 Victoria St. , London, S.W. Telegrams : “Edibrac, London.” 
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HOWARDS 


DECORATIVE INTERIOR WOODWORK 


WOOD CARVING and DECORATIONS 


HOWARD & SONS, Ltd., 25-27, Berners St., London, W. 


UJ ЕСЕН С ЕЕ НЕ 9 


THE BEST CERAMIC MATERIAL 
FOR EXTERIORS AND INTERIORS 


OOULTONS 


(CARRARA | 


AS USED AT 
THE SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON, 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM @ FREEBODY’S, LONDON, 
THE TOWER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
THE STRAND PALACE HOTEL. LONDON, 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT ERECTIONS, 


ROYAL: DOVETON-POTTERIES-IONDON 
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MERVYN Е. MACARTNEY. ВА, FRIBA. FSA. 
fon. Corres. Mem. American Unstitute S freurects. 


CONTENT 5. 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ОЕ NORMAN SHAW. Ву CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (Illustrated) : 


Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B A. (Illustrated) - - - - 299-308  ! The Glamorgan County Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


E. Vincent Harris and Thomas A. Moodie, Architects 343-351 | 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR ОЕ ARCHITECTURE.—LXXVI. 
Bristol Royal Infirmary Extension. H. Percy Adams, 


The Cube-room at Sudbrook Park, Petersham, Surrey. 
Е.К.Т.В.А., and Charles Holden, А.К.1.В.А., Architects 352-357 


Measured and drawn by Theo. С. Scott and В. К. Penderel 


Brodhurst (Illustrated) - - - - - - 309-316 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ROME SCHOLARSHIPS - - - - = 367 
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А PROPOSAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL EDU- | 
CATION IN THE UNITED Кіхаром. By Lionel В. Budden, 
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ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
BRISTOL. 


MOSAIC | 
STAIRCASE 


| 7. AND 
For further 
particulars apply to— ж” FLOORS 


Head Office : 


57-60, 


Holborn Viaduct, Executed 
London. 
<< by | 
| Wardour 5: = Е 
42 London W. ! | 
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|"BIG-SPAN" > 
CONSTRUCTIONAL FLOORS. « 


John Daymond 6 Son, ETT 
SCULPTORS, j BUT B z 
CARVERS, & 


MODELLERS. 


Enriched Fibrous 
Plaster for Ceilings. 
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Sundials, Fountains, ЕТ, 4 
Figures, Vases, Seats, iae ^ ЕЯ 
Balustrading, Marble 
Pavements, &c. SHEPHERD, 
One of a Pair of Watteau Figures, 
cast in Lead or Artificial Stone. 
5ft. high. 


Edward Street, (Actually in stock.) 
WESTMINSTER, = 


S.W. Photographs and Prices upon 
Tel.: 927 Victoria. application. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REviEW is published on the 5th of ‚ Furniture. Choice specimens of furniture of various 
each month at 6, Great New Street, E.C. | periods are included from time to time, the examples 
| being illustrated by fine photographs with valuable 
All Correspondence relating to Editorial Matters should be descriptive notes. 


addressed to the Editorial Secretary, К. RANDAL | 
PuiLLiPs, Caxton House, Westminster. Articles dealing with every aspect and style of architecture, 
| written by acknowledged authorities, appear in the 
Review with considerable frequency, and articles on 


FORMAL GARDENING are published from time to time. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Illustrations of new and impor- 
tant English architecture form a prominent feature of | 
each issue. The buildings, invariably selected for their 
architectural distinction, are extensively illustrated by 
photographs taken from ‘carefully chosen points of view. | 
Exteriors and interiors are both fully represented in the 
series, and the details, which, in the majority of our 
modern buildings, attain a considerable degree of 
excellence, are shown by separate illustrations. This 


Articles in series, spreading over a number of issues, have 
been prominent features of past volumes of the Review. 
Notable among the more recent of these are the 
following: “ ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES ' 
(Aug., Sept. 1908; Jan., Feb., March, and May, 1909; 


important feature is not confined exclusively to English March, 29197. Же а ұйы апа Мау, M. r). 3 p 
work; notable French and American architecture being OLDBGES. (April, Aug., 1909; May, Oct., an OV., 
lco: per od cally included. 1910). Historica, Town Houses” (Jan., Feb., 
РЕ М | March, April, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. , Nov., 
THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE is an extremely and Dec., 1910). “IMPERIAL MOSQUES ОЕ CONSTAN- 
popular feature of the Review. It consists of specially TINOPLE"' (Feb., May, July, 1909, and Jan. and July, 
selected examples of Ancient and Modern Architecture, | 1910). “New Ілснт on OLD Sugjecrs" (Feb., 
fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs and | March, April, Мау, June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
measured drawings, accompanied by descriptive notes. Dec., 1911, and Jan., Feb., and March, 1912). 


The Editor is always happy to give his careful consideration 
TECTURE, DECORATIVE PAINTING, and SCULPTURE are to any material that may be sent with a view to pub- 
copiously illustrated, and form a means of estimating lication. The utmost care is taken with all material 
the progress of modern art. | thus received. 


Current Domestic, ECCLESIASTICAL, and MUNICIPAL ARCHI- | 
| 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


UNITED KINGDOM  .. 222 wi Е 13/- per annum, post free. | UNITED STATES bn cee cds ket 16/6 per annum, post free. 
CANADA ... ... TII ... ... ... 14/- " 99 ABROAD [I ... ... ... ... ... 16/6 [TI ee 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “Тиснміслі. JOURNALS 1902, І.тр.,” and crossed London County and Westminster 
Bank, Temple Bar Branch. 
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The Finest Glassware in the World 
for use with Electric Light Fittings. 
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55 LIONEL STREET BIRMINGHAM. 
50 BERNERS STREET LONDON И; 

21 SPRING GARDENS MANCHESTER 
134 ST VINCENT STREET GLASGOW. 


CAS: EMENT 9 
designed for diffusion and reflection. 


are always the best. 


The General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Head Office: 67, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Branches: Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Cardiff, 
Newcastle, Dublin, Belfast, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Swansea, Nottingham, etc. 
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appliances. 


[N CARRON Appliances every detail counts 
—every part is thoughtfully designed with 
a view to the efficient working of the whole 


apparatus. 


RRO 


INCE the reign of George ІІ.-тоге than 

150 years ago—the name CARRON 

has been the symbol of excellence in culinary 

CARRON Cooking Apparatus 

is the product of a firm having the highest skill 
and resources at their command. 


COOKING APPARATUS 


FOR COAL, COKE, GAS, STEAM, OR ELECTRICITY. 


London County Council Training College for Chefs, Westminster, 


fitted with 


“Carron” 


Cooking Apparatus. 


Carron Company will gladly specify and quote for any style, size, 
or combination of Cooking Apparatus, or submit Drawings and 


Estimates free of charge; 164-page Catalogue gratis. 


CARRON (COMPANY Works: CARRON, Stirlingshire. And at Phoenix Foundry, Shefheld. 


Write now. 


-23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., and 3, Berners 
Glasgow—125, Buchanan Street. Edinburgh— 
Birmingham—218, 220, 222, Corporation Street. 


London (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End) 
Liverpool—22-30, Redcross Street. Manchester—24, Brazennose Street, 
Bristol—6, Victoria Street. Newcastle-on-Tyne—13, Prudhoe Street. 

Dublin—44, Gratton Street. 


Sho: rooms; 
Street, W. 
114, George Street. 
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Mahogany, eu A | 
Walnut, etc. 


Panelling, 
Doors, Stair- 


cases, etc. 


English Oak 
Joinery a 


Speciality. 


S. D. KITSON, Езо., ARCHITECT. 


We executed 
the Library 
Fittings in the 
new premises 
of The Royal 
Society of 
Medicine. 


Architects' de- 
signs & details 
faithfully 


carried out. 


OAK PANELLING, CARVING & FITTINGS IN LIBRARY, GLEDHOW HALL, LEEDS. 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, Limited, 


The Pyghtle Works, Bedford; and 134, New Bond Street, W. 


Under the Patronage of His Majesty King Frederick August of Saxony. 


(With Many Special m 
WILL BE HELD 


LEIPZIG, 1 


This will be the First World's 


The Exhibition Grounds cover the vast area ol 
400,000 square metres. ‘They are situated at the foot of 


ment that this industry has attained as a result of the 


FULL INFORMATION 


Building Trades Exhibition, Leipzig (1913) or 


The International Building Trades Exhibition 


913 


(From the beginning of MAY to ^" end of OCTOBER.) 


Fair of the 


Building Trade and of Homes Perfection. 


SUMMARY : 


the noble monument of the Battle of Nations. The Section I.—Architecture. 8 Groups with 33 Sub- 
entire realm of building and of home perfection in its sections, 
every phase is opened up by this Exhibition—the P II.—The Literature of Architecture and Build- 
scientific, industrial, and social aspects being treated in ing. Technical Educational Institu- 
their full significance, tions. Office Requisites. 3 Groups. 
Each section will be well arranged, and the whole р" ІІІ,-Вшідіпе Materials. Their Manufacture, 
scheme of exhibits will be sub-divided into easily sur- or Preparation, and Use. 20 Groups 
veyed groups, with 24 Sub-sections, 
A quite special attention will be paid to the main " IV.—Machines, Tools, and Apparatus used 
features affecting the sccial life of the people in Building. 5 Groups with 2 Sub- 
The Exhibition is essentially wide in its appeal. sections. 
Scientists, professional men, and the man in the street T V.—Sale and purchase о! Building Land. 
alike have been considered. Тһе interes: touches every Estate Agencies. Insurances. Book- 
grade and every member of Society down to the humblest keeping etc. 5 Groups. 
individual regardless of calling or status. All will carry - VI.—Building Sanitation fcr Dwellings, Fac- 
away some valuable lesson in the field of building and tories, and Streets. Protection of 
of home equipment. Workmen during work, and other 
The Building Industry and its numerous Provisions for their comfort and 
branches and allied trades will be grouped around welfare. Precautions against fire. 6 
scientific centres showing the remarkably high develop Groups. 


VII.—Gymnastics, Games, and Sports. 


reciprocity of theory and practice. „  VIII.—Testing of Building Materials; Technical 
The exhibits in the various groups will include parts Demonstrations. 

or sections of actual bnildings and constructions, as well Exhibition Garden Town of Leipzig- 

as reproductions, demonstrations, and other appropriate Marienbrunn. Old Town, Village, 

features. Recreation Park, etc, 


may be obtained from the Directorium of the International 


from its 


Official Bureau in England, 3, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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Glasshouses 


replete with the latest im- 
provements in construction, 
heating, «сс. 


ventilation, 
Architects’ 


Designs carefully carried ош. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 
designs on application. 


HORTICULT LTU КАР ШІЛ БЕДЕ 2 = EATING - NGIN ЖЕР 
pay GHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Office: 122 VICTORIA 5: S.W. 


Fire E the Hearth. 


Registered and Patented. Brighto 


№ с; - ) Cannock 
Res у о 1] Carlisle 
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Edinburgh 
Exe 

ола 
Gloucester 
Huddersfield 


Inverness 


SAT ENT: 


anchester 
New'k-on-Trnt 
Newc'tle-on- T. 
ton 


Bhrewsbury 
pd retineri 
Sunderland 


Further Information and Designs from the Makers, 


ROBBINS 5 CO., йт 


DUDLEY, 7 
and 6, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, LONDON, W. 
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COLOR 
"GREEN GREY" 


DELABOLE 


THE GREAT 
CORNWALL SLATE 


QUARRIES 


PRODUCE ARTISTIC ROOFs. 


The Quarries have been working ever 


since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


QUALITY. — "UNEXCEPTIONABLE" 


EFFECT. ARTISTIC. 


COST. REASONABLE. 


| For PRICES Samples, Booklets, Plans, or 
||| Suggestions for Roofing APPLY 


QUARRIES 
DELABOLE CORNWALL 
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А new design of figured 
rolled glass that looks like 
a sheet of crystal Ice. * Its 
pleasing irregularity of pat- 
-— tern and rich appearance 

ЭЭ make it most attractive 

; 7 "EE for Office, Showroom and 
= A EDO ЧЕ 79 Domestic glazing, or wher- 
; E 9 | ever privacy and the utmost 
‘i: : light is required. Itis easily 

Made WHITE and 


LES CERD ГУ. 
0 те Мм 


cleaned. 

‘et ++ EA “=. ©] TINTED in large sheets. 

EOD 7. абы” 271 Stocked at all depóts and by 
DD o ЧОЕ. S principal dealers, 

Samples and Prices free. 


PILKINGTON Bros. 
ST. HELENS *™ 


Telegrams * Pilkington” Tel phone Ne. 3 
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THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, BRISTOL. 


All the Floors and Roofs in this Building were constructed in Reinforced 


Concrete on the Coignet System. 


EDMOND COIGNET, Ltd., are prepared to act as Consultants to 
Architects for the application of the Coignet System or to collaborate 


with them for the preparation of schemes in Reinforced Concrete. 


EDMOND COIGNET, Ltd., 20, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Telephone—5748 Victoria. Telegrams—" Tengicc, Vic., London.” 
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The Furniture for Committee Rooms A and В was manufactured in English Oak to the designs of the Architects, 


Messrs. VINCENT HARRIS & E. A. MOODIE, by 
BREW & FOUNTAIN, 7a, SOUTH PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


Architectural Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers. Estimates submitted. 


GLAMORGAN TOWN HALL 


WROUGHT IRON GATES 
were executed by Wm. Smith. 


Architects: Messrs. Harris & Moodie. 
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FLAT-WELDED WROUGHT IRON 
CASEMENTS and 
LEADED LIGHTS IN SQUARES OF 
GENUINE OLD CROWN SHEET 
GLASS. 


STAINED GLASS AND HERALDRY. 


22 GATES AND RAILINGS, GRILLES, 
5; SCREENS «с. 


WROUGHT STEEL DOG STOVES, HOODS 
AND FENDERS. 
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P | 1, Balcombe Street, London, W. 


TELEPHONE: 2402 PADDINGTON. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS, 
© 
Ak 
TRADE MARK 
әй < аса E roni Tonks’ киши 
ae Ellipto, “AJAX” WINDOW Reversible 
| Tonks’ Patent Everyway FASTENER CASEMENT 
FANLIGHT OPENER, iiber : FASTENER. 
А Machine-made, T1373. 
| Impossible to get ош of Cast. T1517. 
| order. 3355. ағыны. Мда 
| ж Weeks’ Patent Self-Fastening bal be ш Bis 
Made and Stocked in SASH STOP. MM 
Malleable Iron and Brass. The Stop ù pulled dows by некер from 
ü n the Finger and Automatically ا‎ | 
4 = secured by the Sliding Key. Lessens very considerably 
| ¥ any Draught. 
The ын Х/еасе- Telo.’ р Tonks’ Patent CASEMENT STAY. 
(б x p m ғ 
чы “кж =” 
T3379. No projection into Room to catch Curtains, &c. 
J 
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WROUGHT-IRON RAILING AND GATES, 
ART METAL WORK, &c. 
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5$. JONES 5 BAYLISS, I 
оно ORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. № 
ON OFFICES x SHOWROOMS: 159 & 141 CANNON STE.C 


ESTAB. 1826. 
/ [Please mention this publication.] 
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for any job where the following considerations carry " 

2222, НЕА weight with your client. Our experience in roofing и 
2 А ЗА — extending over 60 years — is your guarantee. € 
Жақы Be. 2, 52 b 5с, | | | : | е 
ЭЖЕ ЛИ “(2% A AA ECONOMICAL : ROK will outlive iron, and ы 
ЭЖЕ 22.2 is cheaper than slates ortiles, ы 

and costs nothing in repairs. м 

WEATHERPROOF : ROK will stand апу wea- ө 

ther—sun, wind, rain, snow, е 

or frost. | 2 | 

VERMIN PROOF: КОК в absolutely proof e 

against vermin or white ants e 

—consequently is ideal for e 

hot countries. M 


Samples of ROK (Series E) will be sent free. : 

D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd. M 
Work Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E. e 
M Lagan Works, Belfast. s 


UR ALITE 


ASBESTONE 


In TILES for ROOFS, 
In SHEETS for PARTITIONS & CEILINGS. 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiraity, War Office, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS 


BECAUSE 


(1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS, 


BECAUSE 


(1) It is fireproof, vermin-proof, and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wcod or steel framing. 
(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering and painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


FULL PARTICULARS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET will be sent FREE on application. 


The BRITISH URALITE СО. (1908), Ltd. (Room 19), 85, Gresham St., E.C. 
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THE WALL - PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
"Relief Decorations.” ” 


aA RDA SF 


ANAGLYPTA and SALAMANDER 


. Show Rooms : |, Newman Street, London, W. 
London Tel. No.: 2731 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Anaglypta, London.” eS Darwen.” 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
CAMEOID and CORDELOVA 


Sunbury Common, Middlesex. London Show Rooms: |, Newman Street, W. 
Tel. No. : 5 Sunbury. Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “ Lincrusta, Sunbury Common." Telegrams: “ Lincrusta- Walton, London." 


LIGNOMUR Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


Tel. No. : 422 East, London. Telegrams: “ Lignomur, London." 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and FULL PARTICULARS 
can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of the Wall-Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., as above. 


— ج‎ = 
ПІ Te legrams: “ SANADOR, LONDON." Telephone: 5011 VICTORIA 


| BEAVEN 2? SONS, Ltd. 
| Heating, Ventilating, Lighting & Power Engineers 


| Schemes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects’ 


B ‘HEAPED’ FIRE 


(Bratt's Patent) 


Specifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of f A cheerful open fire. 


| a И! i Great fuel economy. 
HEATING ilk М о. 
| 


| 
| & INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLIES . ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET from the Sole Makers — 
BRATT, COLBRAN & CO, 


AR Efficient Supply Guaranteed ai Every Fitting. 
and THE HEAPED FIRE CO., Ltd., 
10, Mortimer Street, LONDON, W. 


Сөзмүв inq: LONDON: NEWPORT: 


| We sitate” Stre et 27,Vieloria St. EET 17,Dock Street 
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An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi ; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material, It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 85 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildingsin the Kingdom. қ 

- . To His MAJESTY. 


ҮШ 2, ЖИ. А А е Ж”. AED ==// y | 
\ k ЖЕК EE US Be Wed A DECORATIVE MATERIAL 
А «р. А © V ” Р Jg. OF 


THE RENAISSANCE, 


WHICH HAS STOOD 
THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS. PILASTERS. 
ARCHITRAVES. WALL LINING. 


IRON STANCHIONS 
SURROUNDED 


WITHOUT SHOWING JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 


RAREST MARBLES 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


THE BEST OF 


W. Н. BaBiNGTON, Photo WALTER Н. BRIERLEY, Esg., F.S.A., Architect. 


CUTLER'S HALL, SHEFFIELD. 
Eighteen Columns in “Greek Cipollino" Scagliola, 2 ft. btm. dia., cut and fixed round Brick Cores. MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


btn Piers and Pilasters 
worked up solid on the brickwork. Capitals and Bases bronzed by special process. 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, p» Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


The FALKIRK IRON CO., Ltd. 


The “ЕВА” Anthracite Stove. 


The Stove that always gives satisfaction. 


En day brings fresh testimonials from delighted customers who have 
installed the “ERA.” Wherever introduced it has been an 


unqualified success. 


Reliable, Efficient, Economical, it gives no trouble and requires little or по 
attention. The splendid heating powers are under perfect control, 
and can be regulated at will. Compared with Gas or Coal Fires the 
fue! bil! is reduced by one half. 


~ 
Ж”, Any scheme of decorations can be suited, as the “ERA” is supplied in 


different finishes of Berlin Black and many colours of Porcelain 


Enamel. 
No. 3a Size. Descriptive Booklets free on application. 
LONDON : LIVERPOOL: EDINBURGH: GLASGOW : 


Craven House, Kingsway, W.C. 22824, South Castle St. 22, Picardy Place. 32 & 54, Bothwell St. 
Works: FALKIRK, N.B. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH АТ LYONS 
R, NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
With which is incorporated “ Detail” . . 
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К. МОКМАМ 5НАУ, К.А. 


ВОКМ МАТ 7, 


1821: 


DIED NOVEMBER 17, 1912 


Photo: Elliott & Fry 


SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NORMAN SHAW 


BY ARTHUR KEEN 


> 
CE 


years to the time one nt in 
his office, perhaps the outstand- 
ing thing in connection with 
Norman Shaw was the dailv 
miracle of his output of work. 
Each succeeding thing that ap- 
peared in the office had such a 
look of obvious reasonable treatment that its 
production, although sufficiently remarkable, did 
not, at the time, seem extraordinary ; but regarded 
in the light of one's knowledge of the strenuous 
toil involved in the production of a set of sound 
working drawings for a church or a big house 
the whole becomes a marvel. Five or six well- 
filled sheets of eighth-scale drawings would sud- 
denly appear, ready for tracing and sending to the 
quantity surveyor; drawn throughout in a clear 
bright line of amazing quality, without any mark 
of correction or redrawing, except in the rarest 
cases, and yet presenting a design of such novelty 
that, in most hands, constant alteration would 
have been unavoidable. These would very likely 
be followed in a short time—a week or two it 
seemed—by another set equally perfect, and per- 
haps altogether different in style from the other; 
yet one knew that in the interval much of the 
author's time had been spent in visiting works in 
Yorkshire or Shropshire, or in producing a large 
perspective drawing. In most cases no pre- 
liminary sketches were seen, beyond, peihaps, a 
ground plan prepared for the client's inspection, 
and the inevitable conclusion was that these 
drawings were made with the directness and pre- 
cision of one who draws something that stands 
complete in absolute form before him. When 
one saw Mr. Shaw actually working on a drawing 
this proved to be, in fact, his method: a few light 
preliminary lines, and then steady drawing as 
crisp and definite as if an accurate copy rather 
than an original design were being made. Even 
when much of the draughtsmanship was done by 
another hand it would proceed on the basis of 
some finely-finished portions of the design that 
furnished authority for the whole. 

For instance, when the Alliance building in 
St. James's Street was put in hand, Mr. Shaw 
was away on the Continent for his health; a 
measured sketch of the site was sent to him, and 
he quickly sent back a beautiful little scale-draw- 
ing of the Pall Mall elevation drawn in ink and 
giving practically the exact design that was in 
due time executed—all the particular character- 
istics of it thought out and developed, and the 
sense of richness in combination with fine firm 
lines, that is so distinctive of the building, fully 
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expressed. Later he produced large scale plans 
of the upper floors that were a wonder of skill and 
ingenuity. 

The personal toil involved in dealing with build- 
ings in this way 1s enormous, yet Norman Shaw 
always seemed to have time for other things— 
kindly interest in one's affairs, patient instruction 
by working at one's board and giving information 
on all sorts of topics. Не would spend his time 
freely in chatting about things and people he had 
seen, showing you how to mount drawings, how 
paper could be joined without the joint being 
visible, how a drawing could be dried after washing 
so as not to lose its flatness; he would talk about 
ships he had watched in process of building, or 
tell you how brass sconces were made, how joiners 
concealed the nails in fine work—and all in a way 
that made youa delighted listener. He thoroughly 
enjoyed any skilful bit of craftsmanship, and would 
often make his perspective drawings on two or 
three pieces of paper for easy handling, and then 
join them along the lines of strings or cornices in 
the most ingenious fashion. Drawing was such an 
active pleasure to him that he would spend his time 
with utterly unnecessary labour in working up ele- 
vations in the manner of pen-and-ink perspectives; 
colouring details or printing headings, that some- 
one else might well have done, for the sheer 
enjoyment of it. He would say it was such a rest 
to do work of this kind, just as Morris put in the 
little dots all over the background of a pattern 
because he liked to do the easy work after having 
the trouble of preparing the design. 

No one quite knew how much drawing Shaw 
actually did, because he worked at home ; and it 
was rather the exception than otherwise for 
details to be traced before they were sent away— 
they were folded up as soon as made and posted to 
the builder. It sometimes happened that buildings 
were carried out almost without any office work 
being done in connection with them. The plans 
would make a meteoric appearance and then dis- 
appear so thoroughly that practically no more 
would be heard of the job, which, however, was 
duly carried out; and no doubt details were sup- 
plied from home, in addition to all the other work 
done there, including multitudes of large perspec- 
tives. 

The crisp clear character of the draughtsman- 
ship was maintained right up to the last. А very 
few years ago, when he was well on towards eighty 
years of age, he let me make a drawing for him 
of an important London street front, and the 
pencil sketch from which I worked was a clean 
fresh drawing, wonderfully accurately set out, and 
with all profiles and ornament so sharp that 
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R. NORMAN SHAW, 1831-1912 


a mechanical enlargement of it would almost have 
made a good working detail. Even in this instance 
he did the printing on my drawing himself, so that 
it should be ‘‘ uniform with the others.” 

Norman Shaw was a master of every factor in de- 
sign—fitness, breadth, richness, restraint, balance, 
contrast, scale, and all the other qualities that 
belong to successful architecture. They are all 
shown and most clearly grasped in his work—most 
of them from the very first. There is a certain 
-fussiness and over-elaboration in such early works 
as Mr. Knight’s house at Farnham, Leys Wood, 
and Preen Manor; but even this last-named house, 
dating back to 1871, proved to be one of the most 
interesting buildings seen by the members of the 
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ended halls, the turret of the Alliance building 
with the wonderful skill of its roofing, the Swan 
House bays, the arches over the hall at Adcote, 
the roofing of Lowther Lodge, the setting of the 
domed turret of the Gaiety Theatre, the plan of 
the Cadogan Square houses, are all fresh and 
remarkable, and still stand so nearly alone that 
their competitors are hardly noticed. Perhaps no 
finer example of his resourcefulness was ever 
shown than when he took the plan of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel and turned it about so as to set the 
open court in front instead of at the back, thus 
securing, in a moment, a distinctive architectural 
composition that has no equal. 

Norman Shaw had the power of carrying things 
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ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, ILKLEY 


Architectural Association in their visit to Shrop- 
shire this year. A fair review of all Norman 
Shaw’s published works after, say, the year 1874 
brings out qualities of design such as very few, if 
any, other men have ever possessed. His versa- 
tility, his sheer power of independent invention, 
was amazing; nothing but time set a limit to it, 
and he handled each new development of his work 
with an ease and completeness that might well 
have been the outcome of years of evolution. It 
is a very remarkable thing that in each new form, 
or combination, or feature, that he originated he 
did better by far than anyone who tried to follow 
him; the firm bold plinths that are so charac- 
teristic of houses built by him on uneven ground, 
the rich parapets, the great chimneys, the gable- 
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through to a successful issue when many people 
would have failed. Building Acts, by-laws, clients, 
money, the terrors of the law, all seemed to yield 
in order to enable him to give effect to what he 
purposed to do. How it came about, none but 
those immediately concerned can tell. Probably 
there were severe set-backs sometimes, but we 
never heard of them; he carried everyone with 
him, not by any overbearing or forcible insistence, 
but by the power of his winning personality, his 
sound common-sense, and clear grasp of condi- 
tions, and above all by the self-confidence that 
won the confidence of others. Тһе mere fact that 
no letters were copied is sufficient evidence of this 
self-confidence. I can remember only one of his 
letters that I ever knew of as having had the honour 
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of being copied; it was а long опе, and copied by 
his own hand; a letter that must have given the 
client to whom it was addressed material for 
reflection, and some perturbation (to use no 
stronger word) for a very long time; a letter that 
had the immediate effect of producing what was 
required, though addressed to one ina high social 
position, accustomed to autocratic rule in all 
directions. 

His loyalty to those who served him well can 
never be too highly spoken of; but his rejection 
of any who were unworthy —clients, builders, 
whoever they might be—was prompt and decisive. 
He was a penetrating judge of character, and 
apparently very seldom wrong in his estimate of 
the qualities and capabilities of those he had to 
deal with. Не was so genial and attractive that 
no one was afraid of him, and yet no one ever 
dreamed of taking undue advantage of his easy 
good nature. 

Of Norman Shaw’s churches not much need be 
said here, because, with the exception of St. 
Margaret’s, Ilkley, they do not seem to have been 
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much followed, although most 
of them possess just as much 
originality as the domestic work ; 
the dignity of the interior of the 
Harrow Mission Church, the 
homely charm of St. Michael’s, 
Bedford Park, the stately sim- 
plicity of St. Michael’s, Bourne- 
mouth, all possess the distinction 
that marks a master’s work. 

It is impossible to forecast the 
ultimate judgment of Shaw’s 
buildings, especially in view of 
the trend of architectural edu- 
cation at the present time; but 
as their influence has been a 
powerful factor in all develop- 
ments that have taken place 
during the past forty years, the 
present generation can record 
its sense of the value they have 
received. At the moment one 1$ 
disposed to feel that such types 
as Baring's Bank—a particu- 
larly ably designed front, Swan 
House, Caversham Lodge at 
Reading, and Bryanston in Dor- 
set, have had the greatest effect ; 
but phases succeed each other 
quickly. Тһе Georgian fashion 
of to-day is already showing 
signs of giving way; the rusti- 
cated pier and big stone arch 
that Norman Shaw introduced 
into street fronts is having its 
vogue, and will, no doubt, disappear in its turn; but 
the real service that he rendered to his followers was 
notin introducing them to this style or another, 
this or that form, but in showing what the possi- 
bilities of modern work are, how the past may 
reasonably be made to serve the present, what are 
the factors in successful design, and where the 
secret of beauty lies. 

The sense of beauty pervaded everything he 
carried out, and very likely did more than any- 
thing else to commend his work. There was 
always the fine feeling for form, colour, and 
scale, always the freshness and vitality that 
somehow constitute what we understand to 
be beauty, and that hardly ever fail in their 
appeal. These are the qualities that will main- 
tain his work in high estimation among those 
best qualified to succeed him, and will call atten- 
tion to those greater ones by which he drew 
a great art out of the deadness that it lay in, 
helped it to breathe and move again, and started 
it on the immense career that now lies open 
before it. 
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SECTOR WREN was 
in the full course of his career 
when James Gibbs, who was 
to become his not unworthy 
successor, was born near Aber- 
deen, in 1682. Не was edu- 
cated in that citv, and in its 
university he took his M.A. 

degree. А mind with a bent towards mathematics 

would not have then seemed unfitted for the study 
of architecture, when the greatest architect of his 
time was a consummate mathematician. Gibbs 

had this bias, and turned the exact faculties of a 

trained mind to the art of which he was to 

become in due course a fine master. Не passed 
to Holland, where he had the fortune to meet the 

Earl of Mar, who, with money and introductions, 

made the way clear for him to follow his advice 

and go to Italv, where he studied first. under 

Garroli, and afterwards under Carolo Fontana, the 

latter having been a pupil of the great Bernini. 

He came to England about 1709, and soon 

obtained an official post as one of the surveyors 

to the Commissioners for the erection of the fifty 

City churches. This soon put him in the way 

of building churches. St. Mary-le-Strand was 

erected from his designs in 1714. Іп 1719 he fol- 
lowed with the spire to St. Clement Danes, and 
5t. Martin-in-the-Fields in 1721. Now, although 

Wren's churches, by their diversity and number, 

by a certain directness of expression and suavity, 

form one of the finest architectural monuments in 
the world, it would be difficult to prove that any 
one of them is more comely than St. Mary-le- 

Strand, or more vigorous and dignified than St. 

Martin's, or that any of his spires are more 

exquisite than Gibbs's addition to St. Clement 

Danes. It is not our purpose to institute 

comparisons. James Gibbs was a fine architect 

In his own individual yet completely scholarly 

wav, and our surprise is not so: much that he 

should differ so little, comparatively, from Wren, 
who was become much his friend, as that there 
should be such a wide gulf between Gibbs and the 

Italians from whom he learnt his art. But of the 

Baroque not a trace exists in the purely architec- 
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tural part of his conceptions : though it is true 
some of the riot of that manner may be observed 
in his plaster decorations, which were carried out 
for him by two Italians, named Bagutti and Artori. 

Gibbs is represented by the Radcliffe at Oxford 
and the Senate House at Cambridge, both works 
of great distinction ; indeed, almost as London is 
dominated by St. Paul’s, so Oxford is marked Бу 
the beautiful dome of the Radcliffe. 

These works form a meagre list beside the 
manifold works of Wren, but they are all very 
complete and delightful buildings, and among, the 
best that the eighteenth century produced. 

Gibbs designed a number of houses, which are 
illustrated in his “ Book of Architecture, contain- 
ing Designs of Buildings and Ornaments." Тһе 
second edition of this was published in 1728, 
dedicated to John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
who had become an early patron of the architect. 
One of the designs is for “А villa built for his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll at Sudbrooke, in Surrey, 
joining to New Park. Here is а cube.room of 
30 feet, handsomely adorn'd and lighted from two 
Porticos. It has two apartments off of it, and 
over them lodging-Rooms. There are Vaults and 
other offices underground. This house is built of 
Brick, except the ornaments, which are of Portland 
stone." The villa is now a golf club-house, and 
we owe it to the courtesy of the members that 
permission was granted to make drawings of the 
somewhat unique cube of 3o ft. There are too 
few authentic houses by celebrated architects to 
be able to omit representation of any examples 
when we find them. Here is an Italian villa 
transplanted to English soil. The accompanying 
plan, taken from the copy of Gibbs's book in the 
possession of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, shows the exact symmetry with which the 
building is conceived, and the elaborate prepara- 
tions made to accommodate an abstract ideal like a 
cube. For all architects whose aim is zsthetic, 
these and more complicated figures have becomea 
fascinating pursuit, and there are many examples 
which bear witness to their innate beauty. Тһе 
double-cube rooms at Wilton and the Banqueting 
Hall are celebrated as architectural compositions. 
The late Mr. W. J. Loftie, writing of this form, 
says: "It is a very perfect proportion in itself, 
and one which Barry judiciously adopted for the 
principal chambers of his Palace of Westminster." 
The circle, the square, the equilateral triangle, 
seem to possess subtle aesthetic qualities, just as 
certain numerals in poetry scem to contain in them- 
selves the power of invoking tragedy. The cube- 
room at Sudbrook is a fine example of this ideal. 
But if we look for those amenities which are asso- 
ciated to-day with the word “ home,” how lacking 
are they! The great architects of the eighteenth 
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century planned palaces for lords, and brought all 
their scholarship and ingenuity to the service of a 
pageant of life from which realities were banished. 
And that is why the architecture was doomed, and 
its tradition, with so much that was fine and 
noble, obscured and finally lost. It tended, how- 
ever, to planning which might be said to embody, 
in the words of Matthew Arnold, both ‘‘ sweetness 
and light." The science of planning may be said, in- 
deed, to be our modern contribution to architecture. 
The accompanying photographs give an ex- 
cellent idea of the exterior of Sudbrook Park and 
of the cube-room. It will be noticed how the main 
cornice only extends the width of the portico-in- 
antis ; for the wings a lower cornice is introduced, 
which lines with the top of the architrave of the 
central feature. АП the parts are wonderfully 
expressive of the interior, and anyone could 
draught an accurate plan from the disposition of 
the various facades. And this leads us to believe 
that a mistaken view— namely, that it is essential 
to be thus explanatory—tied the hands of the eigh- 
teenth-century architects. Palladianism dictated 
certain fundamental features and proportions, and 
a plan had to be conceived of which the exigent 
front was expressive. Thus the cart was put be- 
fore the horse, to the utter confusion of progress. 


SUDBROOK GOLF TTS 


Yet there is much to be learnt from it— 
restraint and repose and proportion, of which eigh- 
teenth-century work was compact, are more than 
ever a necessity in architecture, to save it from 
the vagaries of the inept, and to give dignity to 
our new and rigidly accurate methods of building. 

Although Gibbs in his houses went away from 
the homeliness of Wren's manner, his work is still 
worthy of consideration by reason of the monu- 
mental qualities it inculcates. It is these very 
qualities we lack to-day. 

As an architect Gibbs brought a fine scholar- 
ship and a great deal of imagination to bear on his 
work, and within certain limits, imposed by his 
Palladianism, it 15 sufficiently various to make a 
monument of an enduring kind. When all is said, 
is it nothing to have designed the most beautiful 
portico in London, as St. Martin's is; to have 
conceived those delightful bays of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and the exquisite poise of the spire of 
St. Clement Danes; to have built the Rotunda at 
Oxford, or the sober grandeur of the Senate 
House at Cambridge? Іп a smaller way, is it 
nothing to have added even the cube-room of 
Sudbrook Park to English architecture ? 


J. M. W. HALLEY. 
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General View of Cube-Room. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. 


T is characteristic of our national 
method in dealing with large 
and complex problems, social, 
political, or educational, that 
we first proceed to their solu- 
tion not through the adoption 
of a broad, comprehensive plan, 
but through sporadic effort, 

through action in half a dozen directions, and 

through such inadequate provision as may be com- 
mended by the circumstances of the case and our 
inherent inclination to drift. But in all these 
problems there usually comes a time when a definite 
decision has to be made. External or internal 
forces, sometimes a combination of both, working 
suddenly or through long generations, precipitate 

a crisis. А situation materialises which demands 

either the execution of a clear policy or resignation 

tochaos, a situation in which a continuance of 
patching and procrastination are alike useless. 

Some such state of affairs appears to have 
arrived in British architecture, though the fact is 
imperfectly realised in many quarters and deliber- 
ately igncred in others, above all in those where 
its occurrence is least welcome. A refusal to recog- 
nise the indisputable, however, will be in the very 
nature of the case soon impossible, and an affecta- 
tion of indifference will be merely ridiculous. For 
the external forces that have brought us to the 
parting of the ways in architecture are too increas- 
ingly obvious, too insistently clear, to be disregarded 
much longer. 

Briefly the situation reduces itself to this: In 
every branch of design, with the exception of a 
certain purely national type of domestic work, 
we are surpassed by the architects of France and 
America. There has been produced іп both 
countries an increasingly cosmopolitan architec- 
ture infinitely varied in the manner of its expres- 
sion, which on the one hand is the outcome of 
direct traditional development, and on the other 
is the result of a prodigiously rapid assimilation 
of relevant material. 

What have we tooffer that will bear comparison 
with such achievement? We have an increasing 
number of architects, the majority of them young 
men, who in spite of every discouragement and of 
great practical inducements to the contrary are 
modelling themselves on the published work of 
Frenchmen and Americans. Their productions, 
whilst revealing degrees of ability, have in general 
one common characteristic: they are tentative 
and experimental, not very certain or confident in 
point of view, reflecting no widely accepted ideals 
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or established faith. Where the contrary holds— 
and it is lamentably rare—the necessary qualities 
may with safety be assumed to be derived from 
direct contact with foreign conditions. Outside 
the work of this modern section the prospect 15 
very different. The majority, the vast majority, 
of established practitioners and of those in their 
employ are engaged in perpetuating the anarchic 
fashions of the nineteenth century. If a few are 
making rather desperate efforts to modify their 
design and to give to it some sort of apparent 
congruity with that of the advanced school of 
younger men, it is not so much an evidence of 
artistic conversion as of a desire to be amongst 
the first to assume a manner which, without in 
any way comprehending, they observe to have 
been financially successful in other countries, and 
which they shrewdly suspect is likely, in spite of 
present difficulties, to come into favour here. For 
the rest we have little enough to console our- 
selves in the quality of the work executed each 
year. When New York and Chicago are daily 
adding to the number of their great architectural 
works, London can scarcely boast half a dozen 
designs of the first quality erected in the last four 
years ; and in every case those designs have been 
directly or indirectly French. or American in 
inspiration. We continue to peddle about with 
the more futile aberrations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to parade the poverty of our esthetic and 
to indulge the freedom of our elaborately preserved 
ignorance. To read the “ Critical Supplements ” 
of the leading architectural publications of the 
United States is a sufficiently humiliating expe- 
rience. Little attention is devoted to the work of 
this country, and such as may be reproduced 15 
analysed and its value estimated in a fashion not 
the less unpleasant that its justifiability cannot 
seriously be contested. Тһе constant theme of the 
critics is our childish ingenuousness, our сһеег- 
ful indifference to scholarship, our determination 
to extract no real lessons from the great achieve- 
ments of the past. They harp onthe pettiness of 
our originality expressing itself in crude little tricks 
of detail and on the woeful ineptitude of our ‘‘cot- 
tage-trained ” architects when confronted with a 
problem of any magnitude. Even their professed 
admiration for one branch of our domestic work 
is by implication a damaging criticism of our art 
аз а whole. The French architectural journals in 
general avoid the subject of English architecture 
altogether, as persons with something to say avoid 
small-talk. Such is the pass to which the inherit- 
ance of the Exhibition of 1851 has brought us. 
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Now, unless we revert to the old insularity of 
attitude and dismiss foreign criticism as negligible, 
the outcome of jealousy, we must confess that the 
expert opinion of two countries executing work 
on a vastly larger scale than we have ever at- 
tempted, and with conspicuous success, must cause 
us to reconsider our position, to examine the 
causes responsible for it, and to endeavour to dis- 
cover possible remedies. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN METHOD. 


As it is France and America that have so com- 
pletely surpassed us in architectural performance, 
to them we must turn for enlightenment and, by 
comparing the conditions which obtain in them 
with those we experience, arrive at some conclu- 
sions of practical value. At once we see the 
radical difference consists in the system of educa- 
tion. There are other differences, but in the 
main they are extraneous or incidental. It is no 
explanation to point to the vast opportunities 
American architects enjoy, to the splendour and 
scale of their commissions; it is insufficient to 
dilate on the proverbial good taste of the Gallic 
artist. These are adventitious circumstances 
which assist in producing contrast, but do not of 
themselves create it. The fundamental bed-rock 
difference is that of education. 

Architectural education in the United States 
embodies, in a form modified to suit special re- 
quirements, the Beaux-Arts method of training ; 
it was, in fact, originally borrowed from that 
source. By concentrating our attention therefore 
on the American handling of the system rather 
than on its (for our purposes) less pertinent opera- 
tion in Paris, we may expect to derive the most 
profitable results. The salient points of its de- 
velopment in the States may briefly be described. 

A student first of all enters the school of archi- 
tecture attached to the university of his State 
or city, Pennsylvania, Harvard, or Columbia, 
etc., as the case may be. (In Columbia he must 
first satisfy a committee of examiners in a test 
which involves the submission of probationary 
work and demonstration of a knowledge of the 
Orders and sciography, and of technical facility 
in rendering.) The minimum duration of his 
course, if he be a degree student, is four years, 
except at Columbia, where the adoption of the 
Beaux-Arts system of grading by classes and 
“points " makes the period indeterminate. During 
that time he proceeds under instruction from 
exercises in elementary problems of design to large 
essays of proportionate difficulty. Іп draughts- 
manship and rendering, even if he bea very average 
pupil, he picks up from observation of the methods 
of the ‘‘ professors of design" and of the more 
brilliant colleagues with whom he 1$ п constant 
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contact a sound and competent technique. Не 15 
thoroughly schooled in the theory and elements 
of architecture, subjects in this country almost 
unheard of, but in America and France соп- 
sidered as essential to clear thinking in de- 
sign. His study of history and archeology is 
conducted with a completeness that leaves no 
room for the reproach of superficiality. More- 
over he receives a highly elaborate training in 
constructional theory and practice, and in as 
much of the subordinate and complementary parts 
of a full architectural education as may be neces- 
sary. For these manifold purposes a large дан 
of professors and lecturers exists; а library of 
many thousands of volumes, comprising costly 
folio books for studio reference; a museum of 
models and casts; lecture theatres; and, most 
important of all, one or more ateliers (in the case 
of Columbia, three), whose design, and fittings 
are aS appropriate and complete as their function 
demands. Finally, scholarships and‘.prizes are 
offered by means of which the most successful 
students are enabled to proceed to study in Europe 
at the Beaux-Arts or in the American schools in 
Rome and Athens. In short, no expense is spared 
to provide an academic education that will ensure 
brilliant results. | 

Parallel to, and sometimes working іп соп- 
junction with, the university system, are a number 
of atelier schools. In them students receive the 
advantage of the criticism of practising architects, 
and their general character and teaching is similar 
to that of the Parisian types on which they are 
modelled. The constitutions of these ateliers vary 
considerably. | Some are promoted by architec- 
tural clubs, as, for example, that of the T-Square 
Club of Philadelphia; others are under the 
direction of celebrated architects. In many cases, 
such as those of the Atelier Masqueray and the 
Atelier Freedlander, entrance can only be gained 
by passing a preliminary test framed on the lines 
ofthe Admission Examination to the École des 
Beaux-Arts. With few exceptions the outside, 
1.е., the non-university, ateliers are attended by 
two types of students, both of which are engaged 
in ordinary office work—namely, those who have 
finished their university course and wish to re- 
ceive further instruction in design; and those 
who, through force of circumstances, have been 
denied the opportunity of attending a university 
school and seek to remedy that misfortune, in so 
far as it is possible to do so, by evening work in an 
atelicr. 

To encourage the maintenance of a high 
standard of design, the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects of America, and, to a lesser extent, 
other architectural clubs, have organised and estab- 
lished on a permanent basis a series of competi- 
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tions open to university and atelier students, and 
offer prizes, medals, ‘‘mentions,” and scholar- 
ships in connection therewith, the latter including 
the Paris Prize, the Prix de Rome, the Stewardson, 
etc. With the same end in view, inter-club compe- 
titions are also conducted between members of the 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, and other architec- 
tural clubs. Тһе production of accomplished 
work is further stimulated by a system of grading, 
wherein students for the purpose of competitions 
are relegated to sections and only become eligible 
for promotion by securing certain marks of dis- 
tinction. There is then a complete and compre- 
hensive system of architectural education, defi- 
nite in purpose and sustained through a period 
sufficiently long to ensure that its influence will 
be permanent. It is that, and that alone, which 
is primarily responsible for the superiority of 
French and American architecture over our own. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


Consider the character or rather characters of 
architectural education in this country at the 
present time. We have precisely one university 
school professing a modified form of the Ameri- 
can system. The other schools—some of which 
are attached to universities, some to munici- 
pal schools of art and to technical institutes, 
and some more or less independent and self-sub- 
sisting—have an infinite variety of methods, whose 
merits it would in many cases be indiscreet, 
but not difficult, to estimate. With few excep- 
tions neither their staff nor equipment are equal 
to the duties they are called upon to fulfil. Their 
aims, practice, and, where any is professed, their 
creed are frequently incompatible with, and always 
dissociated from, those of every other school. 
They pique themselves on their detachment from 
any organised scheme ofthings; they rejoice at 
their lack of relationship. It is defended as the 
true catholicism in art, as conducive to unfettered 
production of the most versatile nature. Its 
deadly ineffectiveness, the result of such a diffuse, 
debilitating philosophy, is unrealised, ог, if 
realised, misinterpreted. Іп particular the Royal 
Academy School has been cited as the crowning 
glory of t his system of laissez faire, not because its 
Professor has almost invariably been an artist of 
notable scholarship, but because, at incredibly 
short intervals, various selected architects acted 
In rotation as advisory critics to the school, each 
frequently undoing the teaching of his predecessor, 
and all offering such advice as seemed to them 
Individually most suitable without regard to any 
established theory of design. If the confusion 
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that has resulted in the minds of the unfortunate 
students has provoked some of the best after- 
dinner stories of the profession, the price has been 
too great. Indeed, to confess the truth without 
intention of offence, it is notorious that till within 
very recent years the Royal Academy School 
would have ceased to exist had not its money 
prizes proved some sort of bait to impecunious or 
ambitious students. So much then for the educa- 
tion the greater number of our schools can offer. 
It is true that even this marks a notable ad- 
vance on the once general practice of “office in- 
struction.” The victim of that, the primitive pupil 
system, now fortunately recognised as obsolete, 
was in nineteen cases out of twenty, through no 
fault of his own, in a hopeless plight. Denied 
even such amorphous training as may be imbibed 
at an established school, he picked up painfully, 
gleaned his scanty store of knowledge haphazard 
and under the fluctuating pressure of office hack- 
work. During the greater part of the time he 
simply vegetated, and was happy to occupy him- 
self with clerk's or office-boy's work. From the 
mechanical labour of tracing he was initiated into 
the mysteries of small construction, and learned 
how to deal with sub-contractors. For the privi- 
lege of being thus simultaneously neglected and 
exploited for several years a premium of anything 
from one to five hundred guineas was more or less 
cheerfully paid, according to the notoriety of the 
practitioner in whose office the process was to 
take place. On the expiration of his articles, if the 
young assistant were exceptionally enthusiastic, 
he struggled by strenuous cramming through the 
Royal Institute examinations till he became a full- 
blooded Associate. If he were not exceptionally 
enthusiastic he dispensed with that additional for- 
mality. In either case he launched into practice 
on his own account with a mental equipment for 
his work that to-day fills the average Harvard or 
Pennsylvania student with unaffected amazement. 
He flooded the country with half-timbered bunga- 
lows and secondary schools, and, if he possessed 
influence, or were endowed with exceptional finan- 
cial ability, ultimately achieved a position in which 
large commissions flowed in, and his potentiality 
for harm was increased a thousand-fold. А life- 
time in an office, punctuated by occasional and 
very casual travel, constituted his qualifications. 
Of the principles of design he knew nothing, and 
by the nature of the case could not be expected to 
know anything. His original employer or employ- 
ers were themselves trained in the office tradition 
of the Victorian era, which in less than fifty years 
had so far degenerated from the practice of the 
18th century as to be no more than a burlesque of 
its prototype. Inthat Victorian system design, 
properly speaking, became superfluous. Its study 
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conflicted with the making of money on the one 
hand and with the expression of the soul’s emo- 
tions on the other. Between the factory builder 
and the religieux there was no room or Inclination 
for its pursuit. Therefore it ceased to be taught, 
and with it the history of architecture, its theory 
and the art of draughtsmanship and rendering. 
Trade catalogues and sketch-books filed with 
heterogeneous details took their placeand supplied 
all that was felt to be necessary. Happily that 
state of affairs has almost entirely disappeared. 
But what has succeeded it cannot be regarded as 
equal to the demands of our time or as promising 
anything very hopefulin its present condition. On 
the contrarv, we are brought face to face with the 
problem of evolving a complete scheme of archi- 
tectural training such as has proved so great a 
success in France and America; a scheme that 
will help to give us a continuous, stable tradition, 
that will deliver us from the confusion, contradic- 
tion, and general ineffectiveness which has hitherto 
marked the bulk of our efforts in that direction. 

It is futile, a mere exhibition of muddled think- 
ing, to contend that architecture is an art and 
not a profession—as if the terms were mutually 
exclusive when used in the same connection— 
and that therefore it must be left to develop in 
the loose fashion of the other arts. It is, and 
from its basic relation to practical needs always 
has been, both an art and a profession, the only 
one of the fine arts which can be properly so 
designated. Ап organised scheme of education 
on professional lines is to-day an absolute and 
imperative necessity to secure the development 
of architecture as an art. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Two courses of action present themselves :— 

I. The initiation and development of a system 
of architectural education without reference 
to existing institutions and designed to 
supersede them as quickly as possible. 

2. The reformation of the existing institutions 
on lines involving a certain reasonably elas- 
tic uniformity, their connection and absorp- 
tion into one comprehensive scheme of defi- 
nite teaching, definite gradation, and defi- 
nite results. 

Of the two the latter will inevitably commend 
itself as the more practicable, not merely because 
it is our habit to prefer handling existing material 
to dealing with new, but because in the first place 
the existing institutions are too firmly rooted to 
be disregarded. They are widely spread and able 
to command influential support. By themselves 
such considerations would not of necessity consti- 
tute a valid reason for adopting a policy of accep- 
tance, but when with them is allied the fact that 
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transformation and the achievement of cohesion 
would be a comparatively simple matter the deci- 
sion cannot long remain in doubt. Because of our 
inadaptability to rapidly altered conditions, it will 
be agreed that the changes to be effected should 
represent the minimum consistent with efficiency 
and should be carried through slowly and carefully 
enough to ensure permanence. Тһе most obvious 
method of setting about this business of reforma- 
tion will be to examine the types of architectural 
schools in the country with a view to discovering 
which approximate, or are most capable of being 
made to approximate, to the successful American 
schools. Having decided that point, a plan must 
next be devised for bringing the character and 
circumstances of the other schools into harmony 
with those approved, removing them from antago- 
nistic influences and the many kinds of deleterious 
atmosphere which work irreparable mischief at 
present. 


TYPES OF ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS. 


There are, broadly speaking, four types of 
architectural schools, of which mention has already 
been made. The University School, the indepen- 
dent Self-subsisting School, the school attached 
toa Municipal School of Art, and that attached 
to a Technical Institute. The status of the 
first two is soon determined, since they both 
exist in counterpart forms in the United States. 
Their preservation, then, is desirable. The ad- 
vantages of a university school need little de- 
monstration. Architecture being bound up in 
the most intimate fashion with practical needs, 
which have always developed more or less 
slowly, tradition and the traditional atmosphere 
should be stronger in it than in any other 
art. A university, even if it be only a 
quarter of a century old, acquires an atmosphere 
of tradition more readily than almost any other 
institution. It has a kind of vital continuity of 
development. Its regular courses, its established 
systems and usages, produce that effect. Again, 
the dignity of an art is insensibly but most 
forcibly affected by the repute in which it 15 
generally held. A reactive influence is formed 
which either encourages or depresses the incentive 
to great performance. That every architect should 
receive his training at a university would without 
question increase the prestige of the profession, 
and so induce a higher level of attainment. The 
profession would tend to become academic in the 
best sense of the word—not divorced from prac- 
ticality, but possessed of a more distinguished 
equipment for dealing with it. 

In the United States a definite degree in architec- 
ture, B.Arch., is awarded by no fewer than thirteen 
great Universities, Cornell, Illinois, Columbia, 
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Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Harvard, California, Chi- 
cago, North Carolina, New Orleans, Michigan, and 
the Washington Universities at Washington and 
St. Louis, respectively. It is the graduates from 
these universities who compose not only the 
greater number of America’s most distinguished 
architects to-day, but also an increasingly large 
proportion of the rank and file in practice; and it 
is their educational status that 15 largely respon- 
sible for the respect in which the architectural 
profession is held in America. To the contention 
that England is so small a country in comparison 
with the United States that an academic system 
such as the latter possesses could not be applied 
here, it is, in reply, scarcely necessary to point 
out our greater concentration of population, the 
existence of large cities sometimes so close as 
to be actually contiguous, and the satisfactory 
operation of academic schools in the case of the 
medical, engineering, and other professions. 

In regard to the self-subsisting school, its 
function, on the analogy of the American atelier 
type, would be to provide parallel instruction of a 
limited kind for those not attending university 
schools and extended instruction for graduates 
after the completion of their academic course. 
But we may venture to doubt if it would be wise 
to retain the atelier school in its first capacity. 
For it would then perpetuate the species of 
partially-trained assistants whose existence is so 
damaging to the performance and reputation of 
the profession, and towards whose abolition the 
academic system should be uncompromisingly 
directed. Genius will not suffer through being 
forced to submit to a complete training given 
under every conceivable advantage at a univer- 
sity; and a sufficiency of entrance scholarships 
would remove any financial obstacles that might 
otherwise prevent enjoyment of those advantages. 
The whole purpose of architectural education 
should be the production of masters. Those who 
fall short of that purpose, or who are in process of 
attaining it, may be relied on to supply the 
demand for subordinates and to acquit themselves 
in that rôle the more efficiently іп consequence of 
a thorough training. 

On the other hand, the atelier school offers a 
peculiarly suitable means of perfecting the edu- 
cation received at a university school. By so 
framing its curriculum that the latter may be 
pursued without detriment to regular office work, 
the student’s artistic knowledge and enthusiasm 
is not dissipated nor his abilities stultified through 
being suddenly subject to the constant and rigid 
limitations of an assistant’s position. Through 
its means he is still permitted opportunities of 
further development. The cramping influence of 
early office-work is nullified or rather reduced to 
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the proportions of a sane and healthy instinct for 
practicality, not suffered to produce а passive 
indifference or active distaste for architecture 
itself, nor to assume the dimensions of a mania for 
technical exactitude in branches of construction 
better left in the hands of experts. And since an 
atelier school lends itself pre-eminently to instruc- 
tion by architects in practice, provided that they 
have been properly trained themselves and that 
their zsthetic faculties have survived the initial 
drudgery of office drill, such an institution may 
be considered as an ideal finishing-school—in 
both the conception and criticism of its projets 
free from the accusation of unreal scholarship or 
of ignorance. Іп other words, the essence of its 
purpose should be to constitute a complementary 
factor in the further education of those already 
partially formed in a university school, who have 
proceeded (possibly after foreign travel and study) 
to practical office-work. Experience has shown 
that an independent school can only afford to stand 
isolated and without the direct support of a tradi- 
tional milieu if it be recruited from sources already 
saturated in the traditional sense. It must ac- 
quire its tradition in that form, or cease to fulfil 
its purpose in any trustworthy manner. The 
relationship of the self-subsisting or atelier to the 
university school is thus predetermined. They are 
complementary one to the other, and supply each 
a part in a progressive scheme of architectural 
education. 

To proceed to the consideration of architectural 
schools as departments of municipal art or tech- 
nical institutes.* The dissociation of their type 
from that of the other schools is not calculated 
to assist in obtaining consistent results. Cross- 
forces are set up, owing to conflicting influences 
being predominant in the different spheres of 
production. Thus in the art-school atmosphere 
one usually expects to find inculcated an affected 
amateurism tempered by South Kensington exa- 
minations ; in the technical institute a con- 
ception of architecture as an affair of trades 
and crafts. Where such is the case neither 
contributes anything very valuable, and both are 
responsible for unlimited mischief, for a conception 
of architecture as an art of irresponsible originality 
producing tours de force of agglomerate craftsman- 
ship and impossible composition. They do not 
teach that its originality has been and must be 
cumulative, the doing excellently of what before 
has merely been done well; that it is ап art of broad 
issues demanding a profound knowledge of past 
achievement, a training of sedulous thoroughness ; 


ж Not to be confused with American ‘Institutes of Tech- 
nology,” which, like the great '' Massachusetts Institute,” are in 
reality modified universities. 
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and even if such teaching were professed the 
character of the institutions themselves would 
render it ineffective. 


THE POSSIBLE SOLUTION. 


We are therefore left with the university and 
independent schools as the means through which 
progress is to be attained. But it will be immedi- 
ately apparent that for reasons already given it is 
not practical politics to advocate disregard of 
established schools. Means must be found of 
transferring them to the right environment, and of 
there so altering their constitution and function 
that they shall in effect be either university or 
independent atelier schools. 

À process of affiliation appears to offer the method 
through which this could be effected with the least 
friction. А school not already a department of a 
university could be either affiliated to the local 
university or, if such a department already existed, 
converted into a self-subsisting atelier school work- 
ing in complementary conjunction with the latter 
as previously indicated. Ав all the architectural 
schools are in cities possessing either a university 
or university-college, the problem of their correla- 
tion would not present insuperable difficulties. In 
London, for example, there would of necessity be 
room for several schools, both of the university and 
atelier type. Іп provincial cities one of either 
kind would meet all requirements. For Oxford 
and Cambridge a single university school each 
would suffice. In process of time the professors 
and lecturers of the affiliated schools would be 
absorbed into the regular university staffs, whilst 
those of the independent schools would, in the 
end, be drawn indirectly from academic sources 
also. The affiliated schools, then transformed 
into officially recognised university departments, 
would be brought into line with the university 
schools already formed, and the imposition of a 
uniform course of study would be possible. This 
course could lead to an established degree in 
architecture, and, following American precedent, 
could be of four years' duration. Anything under 
that period,those who have had practical experience 
of teaching will agree is insufficient for the initial 
training of students. No alternative certificate or 
diploma courses, such as exist in some of our 
own and of the American schools, courses of 
shorter duration and easier character than that 
required for the degree, should be maintained. 
Their existence would largely defeat the pur- 
poses for which the latter would be established. 

Variations in the actual value of the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture would be inevitable, 
though uniformity in many directions would be 
obtained without much difficulty. — The initial 
matriculation examination, involving, beside the 
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ordinary university subjects, tests in knowledge 
of the Orders, perspective, sciography, and simple 
rendering, and an early intermediate examination 
in the various non-architectural branches of a 
"liberal education," could be adjusted to much 
the same standard in all cases. So, too, approxi- 
mate uniformity could be obtained in framing the 
subsequent purely architectural curriculum. Ве- 
yond that the relative strengths of the different 
university schools in the last stages of the course 
would vary according to the teaching abilities of 
the staffs. But such variation, as it exists now in 
the United States, would not be of vital signifi- 
cance. It would not invalidate the justifiability 
of establishing the copyright of the title “ archi- 
tect" as the exclusive privilege of university 
graduates in architecture, a privilege whose effect 
on the prestige and power of the profession re- 
quires no elaboration. 

The atelier as the finishing-school, under the 
015 of a university, should be able to offer the 
degree of Master of Architecture. The length of 
the course required to qualify for the degree might 
with advantage be indeterminate, particularly in 
view of the irregular circumstances under which 
it would of necessity be pursued. A minimum of 
two years might, however, be imposed, and the 
degree awarded on the presentment of not less 
than three Thesis Designs and their approval by 
a carefully constituted committee. Тһе degrees 
of B.Arch. and M.Arch. should together necessi- 
tate the attainment of a standard sufficiently high 
for the latter to be equal in value to, and 
synonymous with, an Associateship of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, а qualification 
which would then acquire the status of a univer- 
sity degree — and not be relegated in the mind 
of the educated public to the sphere of a poly- 
technic certificate, as, whether rightly or wrongly, 
it undoubtedly is at present. The contempo- 
rary process of transforming the Institute's old 
system of examination would be further extended 
in the direction of the competitive tests in de- 
sign organised by the Beiux-Arts Society of 
American Architects. Then, as such a svstem as 
has been adumbrated demands a climax, a supreme 
unifying feature, the Royal Academy School, could 
be modified in its constitution and policy to meet 
that need. As a super-atelier school it would 
be eligible only for those possessing the degree 
of M.Arch. and а studentship—that is, it would 
be entirely a scholarship school. Every atelier 
school (apart from the entrance and travelling 
scholarships, of which there should be for it, 
as for the university school, a liberal provision to 
assist able students) should possess as its chief 
annual prize a Royal Academy studentship of 
sufficient value to meet all the necessary expenses 
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of a two-years course at the Academy, including 
foreign travel during vacations. Thus the Royal 
Academy School would be composed exclusively 
of picked men, the créme de la créme of the pro- 
fession, who would compete amongst themselves 
for large prizes and travelling scholarships. 

Finally, by arrangement with the Government, 
the winners of these last supreme laurels —of which 
the recently established Prix de Rome would, of 
course, be one—should, on the completion of their 
studies, be entrusted with public works, and auto- 
matically be drafted into the home Civil Service as 
heads of the architectural departments or attached 
to municipalities as city architects. The less 
brilliant men would naturally occupy subordinate 
positions, and in time come to form the staffs of 
Government and corporation architectural offices. 

For the carrying into effect of all these changes, 
whose outlines only have been sketched, which 
endeavour to embody the best points of both 
the French and American systems and whose 
practicability has been amply tested therein, a 
period of one generation should be sufficient to 
bring all within the orbit of a unifying influence. 
They involve no drastic upheavals or sudden 
destructions, but a strict economy of existing 
material. By transition and modification, by 
action spread over years, they promise to give 
reliable results. They do not constitute a leap 
into the dark or risk a doubtful issue. In place of 
chaos they offer some reasonable prospect of order, 
some degree of unity. А bewildering ineffectiveness 
is to be exchanged for real driving force, impotence 
for a direct resultant. They may be fairly claimed 
to represent the maximum deference to existing 
interests compatible with real reform ; and by a 
system of continuous competition between schools 
and individual students they offer the best guarantee 
of efficiency. Undoubtedly in its initial stages the 
working of the scheme would encounter difficulties 
of various sorts and reveal flaws in its machinery, 
but nothing irremediable or that might not be 
Overcome with patience. 

Ап extensive distribution of honorary degrees 
would be necessary in the first instance to tide 


over the period of transition, and care would 
have to be taken to preserve, for judicious future 
use, this means of acknowledging irregularly- 
trained ability. 

The chief obstacle would be financial. To raise 
the money required for the equipment of the 
schools, for their housing in the right environment, 
for the provision of studios, libraries, museums, 
lecture-theatres, and every other facility, for 
prizes, and for entrance and travelling scholar- 
ships, for endowments sufficient to secure the 
services of the best brains on the staffs—all that 
would necessitate an amount of concentrated 
energy that could not easily be aroused. But 
here, again, progress could be made at a moderate 
pace, till a realisation of all that lay ahead gained 
ground, and enthusiasm was awakened. For the 
prospect is one that must inevitably strike the 
imagination. We have wealth enough to give 
opportunity for the finest architectural achieve- 
ment Europe has known for centuries. It is yet 
to be proved that our architectural genius is 
inferior to that of America in either receptiveness 
or creative ability. American architects surpass 
us in virtue of a training that in every respect far 
excels anything we can show, and because oppor- 
tunities of displaying their finely-educated ability 
are afforded them, which are at present either 
rightly withheld from us in this country or given 
to any chance individual with only too explicable 
indifference. The profession grumbles at the 
niggardliness of the national support of architecture, 
but there is little inducement for persons or cor- 
porations of wealth in England to expend great 
sums of money on architectural display, when they 
have no assurance that an adequately trained 
artist shall be appointed to execute the work. 
On the contrary it is remarkable that so much is 
annually forthcoming for the indulgence of our 
ineptitude. Only one course is open to us where- 
by we can hope to remedy this state of affairs. 
Only in one way can we honestly claim and 
obtain that respect and scope for the practice of 
our art which we assert to be our due. Without 
delay the training of the profession must be organised. 
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А STUDY ОҒ ELY CATHEDRAL 


BY DESMOND PARSONS 


у HE embodiment of an ideal is 
VÀ the raison d'étre of architec- 
ture in its highest form. 
The architecture of Athens 
in the age of Pericles set 
before itself an ideal—the 
worship of the State personi- 
fied by the goddess Athene. 
It was this ideal that called into existence the 
most absolute school of architecture that has ever 
existed. Once created, we may call the motives 
of the Greek architects and sculptors what we 
will, but the inspiration for their art was to supply 
the State with an idealised picture of itself. 

The ideal which inspired Gothic architecture 
was nothing less than the ideal of Christianity. 
The Dark Ages were past. Christianity had 
again to assert herself, and her ideals had to be 
put before the world afresh in some visible form. 
When discussing Gothic architecture in England, 
and especially when dealing with Ely Cathedral— 
which is my present intention — too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon this. In its earlier 
phases English Gothic (and under this name I 
include Norman, or, more properly, Romanesque 
architecture, for Gothic is only the logical 
development of Romanesque principles) is not so 
clearly the outcome of a popular demand; it 
seems due rather to individual effort, or at any 
rate to the exertions of some religious community. 
The cathedrals of York, Lincoln, and London 
were no doubt as much the result of popular 


demand as апу of the cathedrals of France. Ва, 


Ely, and a great many others, were really the 
results of monastic effort, often helped by the 
Government for political ends : in fact they were 
regular foundations, whereas the others were 
secular. 

The Anglo-Norman style was largely a Bene- 
dictine art. At the Norman conquest the 
monastic movement was at its height, and the 
Benedictines led it. Much as the sincerity of 
the Papacy in later days may be questioned, 
this monastic movement must be recognised 
as a great effort to reconquer Europe Юг 
Christianity. Thus, though Ely in its early days 
may be in no sense the result of a popular demand, 
it is in a very real sense the embodiment of a 
great ideal, and as such is a true example of 
Gothic art. 

It was towards the close of the seventh century 
that Etheldreda was installed as Abbess of Ely. 
Almost a hundred years later the monastery over 
which she had ruled was burnt to the ground 
by the Danes, yet Etheldreda's shrine escaped 
destruction and for another hundred years rested 
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in the ruined church. In 970 a new Benedictine 
house was founded and consecrated by St. Dun- 
stan ; and this must have been the building which 
witnessed the heroic struggle of Hereward the 
Wake against the Conqueror. Іп 1080 were laid, 
by Abbot Simeon, the foundations of the cathedral 
as it now stands, and in 1109 the Abbey was соп- 
verted into a bishopric, though, curiously enough, 
there is, even to this day, no Bishop's throne, the 
Bishop sitting there as Abbot, and the Dean as 
Prior. This conversion of the abbey into a 
cathedral is a fact of great iniportance, for to it 
we owe the existence of the minster, since if it had 
remained an abbey it would have  perished, 
together with Bury St. Edmunds, at the Reforma- 
tion. The change, no doubt, was effected at so 
early a date owing to the position of Ely. The 
Fenlands were long one of the most disturbed 
regions of England. Etheldreda had chosen the 
site for her abbey well; and she had chosen it 
because it was a safe stronghold, though not safe 
enough, as its destruction showed. Тһе Normans 
cherished it as an outpost to hold in check an 
alien population, and for this purpose endowed a 
great Benedictine monastery on the site of Ethel- 
dreda's shrine. The monks of Ely used their 
wealth nobly, and the embodiment of their faith 
must have been a solace and inspiration for those 
near by; and though nearly nine centuries have 
passed, its appeal is still as strong as ever. 

Dr. Fuller, in his * Worthies of England," 
quaintly introduces Ely Cathedral to his readers. 
“This presenteth itself afar off to the eye of 
the traveller, and on all sides at great distance, 
not merely maketh a promise, but giveth earnest 


of the beauty thereof." Ely stands on a slight . 


eminence and watches over the Fens which 


stretch for many miles on either side. Its рові-. 


tion cannot, of course, compare with that of Lin- 
coln or Durham, but rising as it does out of a 
perfectly flat plain, it is seen to great advantage. 
Fuller does not exactly explain what he means bv 
the promise which Ely makes to the traveller. 
But whatever he did mean he sums up very 
happily the great characteristic of Ely — its 
originality. 

This cathedral, as soon as it comes into sight, 
certainly makes a great promise. To anyone at 
all acquainted with Gothic art its outline must 
immediately arrest attention. It may perhaps con- 
fuse him. But he will at any rate be conscious of 
never having seen anything like it before. He will 
be at a loss as to the meaning of the two towers 
—one or three would be more natural—and if he 
is observant he will wonder at the width of the 
central tower at its base, and its consequent effect 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST 


on the interior will perhaps puzzle him. Yet, in 
spite of all these and many other peculiarities, a 
sense of extreme interest and curiosity isawakened, 
and though surprises and even disappointments 
may be in store, it will always have to be confessed 
that in beauty of outline and stately dignity Ely 
has few rivals. 

I have said that the cathedral church of Ely 
was primarily a monastic foundation of the Bene- 
dictine order, but that as early as 1100 its Abbot 
was raised to the dignity of a Bishop. These two 
facts largely account for its great bulk. There 
was no rivalry between Abbot and Bishop, as was 
so often the caseon the Continent. The monastery 
changed naturally and gradually into the people's 
church, and their Bishop was always a man of 
high rank in England, and very frequently even 
justiciar. The size of Ely cannot therefore be 
wondered at, for in it were combined monastic 
wealth and political importance. This Benedic- 
tine rule, however, meant far more. It vitally 
influenced both the plan and style of many of our 
English cathedrals, amongst them Ely. The 
Benedictines generally resisted any tendency to 
build de лото in the developed Gothic style. 
This conservatism produced various results. In 
one sense it rendered great service, for through its 
influence much original Norman work remains to 
this dav. But, on the other hand, it has done 
much to deprive England of any great uniform 
Gothic monument of the thirteenth century, with 
the exception of Salisbury. English cathedrals 
have generally grown at different periods, follow- 
ing the fortunes of a monastery, and this has been 
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detrimental to the thorough evolution of Gothic 
principles, such as took place in Northern France. 
English cathedrals increased in length but not in 
height. In most cases their height was settled 
Бу Norman proportions. This one fact almost 
completely accounts for the differences between 
English and French Gothic. The English builders 
made the most of what they had got, namely, 
length. They were therefore loath to accentuate 
the several bays of their naves by a complete and 
logical vertical system of support for their vaults 
such as is found at Amiens. Perhaps they lost 
more than they gained. 

The plan of Ely is quite simple: A cruciform 
church to which are added western transepts, a 
Galilee porch, and a Lady Chapel which just 
touches the north-east corner of the northern 
transept-- a somewhat peculiar position. Benedic- 
tine churches are in effect really two churches, one 
in front of the other; to the west they have the 
people's church, and to the east that of the 
monks. It was natural therefore that the monks’ 
church should be built first, in order that services 
might be held as soonas possible. This was the 
case at Ely, and the great transepts at the cross- 
ing are consequently the oldest part of the cathe- 
dral as it now stands. Under them was probably 
situated the monks’ choir, for in Norman minsters 
the eastern limb was only the presbytery; the 
choir proper was under the central tower, and 
even not in this case, in 
the western limb; in fact it was only in 1769 
that the choir at Ely was moved to its present 


sometimes, though 


position. 
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THE WEST FRONT. 

I have said that in 1100 Ely became а 
bishopric, but the nave and west front were left 
unfinished till towards the close of the century, 
although they were probably in course of building 
throughout those years. 

The west front consisted of acentral towerat the 
end of the nave, north and south transepts with 
small flanking towers, and a Galilee porch, one of 
the most beautiful examples of developed Early 
English work. It unfortunately has lost almost 
the whole of its north transept, which, as there 1s 
no record of its having fallen, was probably pulled 
down, though it is difficult to see for what reason. 
An additional storey to the tower was also added 
later, which has little connection with the older 
work, and which certainly destroys the propor- 
tions of the tower as a member of the west front, 
and even as a member of the cathedral as a whole. 
However, it is not difficult to reconstruct mentally 
the original character of this west front of Ely. 

At Norwich two small towers are placed at the 
termination of the nave and aisles. The weak- 
ness and insignificance of this design is quite 
apparent. Then the experiment was made, as at 
Wells and York, of two important towers at the 
ends of the aisles, with an intermediate gable 
between them, in many ways the best solution if 
transepts are not concerned. Then, again, some- 
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thing more was added, like the screen at Lincoln, 
which is not satisfactory, being merely a mass of 
meaningless and useless masonry, though in itself 
possessing a certain attractiveness. This ten- 
dency to add something more can also be seen at 
Peterborough. Here a quite beautiful design was 
conceived, and an almost Greek type of portico 
was evolved. This design, simply as a thing in 
itself, is undoubtedly the most beautiful. But it 
must be condemned; for, as part of the general 
design, it is not satisfactory, the eye being hardly 
aware that western transepts exist at all. 

From this brief analysis it is clear where Ely 
succeeds. The western transepts, which should 
be a leading feature, remain so. Bishop Geoffrey, 
who designed this fagade, saw clearly that two 
western towers must destroy the importance of 
the transepts. А design like that of Wells or 
York was out of the question, as they had no 
transepts; but designs like those of Peterborough 
and Lincoln were open to him, though they had 
not yet been built. Ely preserves the importance 
of the transepts, whilst boasting a tower of con- 
siderable dimensions. However puzzling the first 
sight of Ely, with its two towers, may have been, 
the difficulty has gone as soon as the nature of 
the west front is understood. 

Though there is some dispute as to the date of 
completion of the west front, it is at any rate 
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certain that the western tránsepts and tower did 
not reach their full height till near the end of the 
twelfth century—that is, within a few years of the 
commencement of the Galilee (which was built 
under Bishop Eustace between 1198 and 1215). 
The transepts and tower evidently become more 
transitional the higher they go, but nowhere do 
the essential characteristics of Early English 
reach even approximate development. The 
Galilee, on the other hand, is almost as advanced 
as the Early English choir within, and only 
differs in arrangement and details. The reason 
for this unexpected contrast must be looked for in 
the fact that Ely was a monk-built church; hence 
change of style was resisted as far as possible, 
and strange masons were not called in if it 
could be avoided. The Galilee must have been 
built by masons who were familiar with the 
latest developments in other buildings. Only in 
this way can so sudden a contrast be explained. 

Thus stood the cathedral church of side the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, a completed 
building, the work of more than a hundred years. 
It consisted of an eastern limb of four bays with 
an apsidal end; north and south transepts, each 
of four bays, with a tower over the crossing ; west 
transepts and tower; and finally a Galilee porch. 
All east of the nave was the work of the Abbots. 
The nave and all west of it was the work of the 
Bishops. 

In 1252 a great extension was undertaken under 
Hugh of Northwold. It took the form of a 
lengthening of the eastern limb by the addition of 
the six beautiful Early English bays as they still 
exist. The four bays of the Abbots’ choir were 
spared, but the apse was swept away, though the 
great piers from which it sprang can still be seen, 
thus marking the end of the first church of Ely. 
The new addition terminated in a flat wall, pierced 
by a group of lancets exquisitely proportioned. 
The apse was never common in England, and Ely 
merely returned to the recognised custom by 
adopting a flat east end. 

The slight peculiarity of the plan of this addition 
may be noted. Ely is of that class in which the 
main body of the church is all of the same height, 
the aisles being carried tothe end of the building. 
Winchester and St. Albans illustrate the far more 
common practice of terminating the church by a 
series of chapels, the centre one being always the 
Lady Chapel, lower than the main body. The 
nine altars at Durham illustrate the same thing in 
rather a different way. With the addition of these 
six bays Ely was finished for the second time, and 
for all time as far as its plan was concerned. The 
Lady Chapel was added in the next century, but 
it can hardly be called part of the cathedral 
proper. 
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THE OCTAGON. 

In 1322 a great catastrophe occurred. The 
central Norman tower collapsed, carrying with it 
a large portion of the four bays of the Abbots’ 
choir, and one bay of each of the other limbs. 
The result was the erection of the octagon and 
three Decorated bays which now form the choir. 
It was a great disaster, and Alan of Walsingham 
was confronted with a very difficult problem. His 
design has changed Ely in outline and internal 
character far more radically than any extension 
of the plan could have done. It has added yet 
another peculiar and original feature to the 
cathedral. 

It is difficult to know from what point of view 
to look at the octagon. From the nature of the 
case it is impossible that as part of the general 
plan it should be altogether satisfactory. It is 
unlike anything else, unless it be the plan of the 
central crossing at St. Paul's Cathedral. Indeed, 
it can only be judged on its merits, for it was not 
the result of any movement or development of 
Gothic principles; it is simply a conception of its 
own. It rests on eight arches to increase its 
stability, and therefore bears no resemblance to 
the Italian or Byzantine cupola, which rests on 
four. 

At first sight, from the west end of the nave, 
the octagon seems to add to the wonder of the 
whole. But looked at more closely this im- 
pression is no longer produced. The octagon 
involved the sacrifice of one bay of each of the 
four limbs, wrecked no doubt by the fall of 
the tower. This sacrifice is a great misfortune, 
for through it the octagon, instead of doing the 
essential work of a central tower by binding the 
four limbs together, tends to separate them by 
the small arches between each limb. Everyone 
perhaps does not realise, or at any rate forgets, 
that in plan St. Paul's із a Gothic church of the 
ordinary type, simply because the vast central 
space under the dome detracts from the im- 
portance of the four limbs. It is exactly the same 
at Ely. (In passing, it is interesting to remember 
that Wren lived at Ely for some time, and has 
left traces of his work in the form of a classical 
doorway in the north central transept. He was, 
therefore, familiar with the octagon.) 

It must, however, be admitted that as a design 
in itself the octagon is a grand conception, though 
it is to be regretted that its massive piers do not 
support a nobler tower. The care with which the 
foundations for these piers were prepared is greatly 
emphasised in contemporary records, as also the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining beams of suffi- 
cient size for the wooden tower. But it is not the 
size of the lantern, which in reality cannot com- 
pare with any of the larger Gothic towers in 
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England, but the method of its construction 
which calls forth our admiration, so perfectly did 
Walsingham master the theory of the balance of 
forces. The octagon is indeed a great example 
of Gothic art at its height in England. 


THE NAVE. 


In the nave are present the great constructive 
principles of Gothic in their crude state; prin- 
ciples the final development of which is im- 
mortalised in the nave of Amiens. Ely has no 
vaulted ceiling, but the great piers are designed 
to receive one. The vaulting shafts rise straight 
from the pavement, and are tightly bound by 
string-courses to the great piers themselves. It 
is these shafts which accentuate that perfect 
symmetry so overwhelming in all great Gothic 
naves. Bound as they аге to the great piers, as if 
nothing but total collapse could part them, they 
increase tenfold the force and dignity of the 
whole. However much the absence of a vault may 
be regretted, we must take the nave for what it is 
worth, and it is worth a great deal, for in it there 
is a growing spirit, finding as it grows new 
means of expression. The span is large, and 
a vault would have been a great and daring 
experiment. 

The introduction of vaulting was a very 
gradual process, and, like much architectural 
development in England, somewhat local and 
rather illogical. England was on the whole 
behind France in the evolution of the vault, 
owing partly to her splendid oak forests, where 
roofing material of excellent quality could be 
obtained in abundance. But against this must be 
put the fact that the vaults of Durham are 
amongst the earliest ribbed stone vaults of large 
dimensions in Europe, dating back as far as 1130, 
about fifty years before the completion of the nave 
at Ely. This is undoubtedly an exceptional 
instance, due to a large extent to the existence of 
local stone quarries. That the example of Durham 
was not followed is due to the fact that, like Ely, 
it was a monk-built church, and any interchange 
of stonemasons (who seem to have been very rare 
in England at this time) would consequently be 
unlikely. But whatever the history of the vault 
may be, the most instructive point for the moment 
is that though the nave of Durham with its 
gigantic piers possesses a peculiar attraction from 
the massive proportions of its style, it must give 
place to that of Ely, where the Norman work is 
remarkable for its lightness and delicacy, as a 
design to receive vaulting. As a specimen of 
late Norman, free from all excess of ornament, 
and at the same time full of the spirit of grow- 
ing self-confidence, the nave of Ely is unsur- 
passed. 
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THE CENTRAL TRANSEPTS. 


The central transepts, as already shown, are 
the oldest parts of the cathedral, and, as is usual 
in comparatively early Norman work, the tri- 
forium is made a very prominent feature. But 
the tendency from earliest times was to diminish 
the importance of the triforium, while that of the 
clerestory was increased. This may be seen in its 
final development in the splendid Perpendicular 
nave of Winchester, where the triforium has be- 
come merely a passage-way, running between the 
arches of the nave and the clerestory above. At 
Ely, on the other hand, exactly the same 
dimensions are retained in the nave as were 
adopted in the transepts, though the nave was 
not completed till a hundred years later. This 
fact cannot be accounted for by pointing out that 
the nave was probably building all that time, and 
that therefore the original dimensions could not 
be interfered with, for such alterations abound in 
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all Gothic churches in England. Still less can it 
be due to lack of originality in men who could 
design an entirely new form of west front. Соп- 
sequently, it can only be taken as yet another 
proof of this monkish conservatism. 


THE CHOIR. 


The choir affords a great surprise; indeed Ely 
without and within is full of surprises. The 
questions immediately arise as to whether it could 
have been built by the same hands, or designed 
by the same architect, asthe octagon. Theanswer 
to the first of these questions is, decidedly, no. An 
answer to the second question must now always 
be a difficulty. How far one man ever designed a 
building in Gothic days cannot be accurately deter- 
mined. But there is an essential difference in 
character between the octagon and the choir, 
which would seem to point to Walsingham as 
having had no very active interest in the latter. 
The octagon involved a structural problem of con- 
siderable difficulty and entire novelty. The choir 
was merely the continuation westwards of the 
presbytery, with a new style of ornament and 
more elaborate vaulting. For the one a master- 
mind was clearly necessary, for the other it was 
not. | 

It is often said that the three Decorated bays at 
Ely are some of the finest examples of that style 
in England. І cannot share this view. The pro- 
portions are supremely unsatisfactory. The whole 
design 1s depressed and elongated to an absurd 
extent. For this every allowance must, of course, 
be made, since the proportions were already 
fixed. But when the ornament is examined 
there is nothing to appreciate except the beauty 
of its execution. These three bays are a great 
example of the perversion of one of the minor 
ideals embodied in a Gothic cathedral. That the 
masons loved their art is evident, but it was a 
selfish love. Ornament became merely an end in 
itself. It was bespattered over the whole choir, 
whereas its true office should be to accentuate the 
structural portions. In a word, these three bays 
are thoroughly decadent, and it is an insult to 
Decorated work to regard them as a great example 
of the style. 

Yet these bays were being built at the same 
time as the octagon, though their character is 
essentially different. То explain this, the state of 
Ely in the first half of the fourteenth century 
must be clearly understood. There were three 
great works in hand; the octagon, the choir, and 
the Lady Chapel. The conclusion, therefore, to 
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be drawn is that a distinct set of masons was 
employed for each work, masons imported from 
elsewhere, for the time of Benedictine conservatism 
was past. For the octagon, masons of the great 
Decorated school must have been employed, 
men like those who built the magnificent church 
of Heckington in Lincolnshire, where true Deco- 
rated can be studied to advantage. For the choir 
quite a different class of men was used, men who 
must have been more decorators than builders. 
For the Lady Chapel yet another class, as may be 
judged from its broad spaciousness and its roman- 
tic arcading. What better proof can there be 
that Gothic in its great days was the embodiment 
of an ideal, and that as soon as the smaller ideals 
became exaggerated or perverted.the great ideal 
was lost to sight ? | 


THE PRESBYTERY. 


The presbytery comes as a great refreshment. 
Not that here, as is often said, Early English can 
be contrasted with Decorated, but that the em- 
bodiment of an ideal, and its perversion, can be 
seen side by side. The presbytery is, so to speak, 
a corrected translation of the choir; the propor- 
tions are the same, the general arrangement is the 
same. But in the presbytery the office of orna- 
ment is rightly understood. АП the most beauti- 
ful features of Early English building can here be 
studied ; and though, through no fault of its own, 
the presbytery at Ely lacks the height of the nine 
altars at Durham, there should be no hesitation 
in numbering it among the most beautiful exam- 
ples of this style still in existence. Тһе charm of 
the strong cylindrical drums, surrounded by slen- 
der detached Purbeck marble shafts, is irresistible. 
The capitals, with their round abaci, are гісһіу 
floriated and deeply undercut, thereby throwing 
strong shadows and emphasising the spring of the 
arch. The clerestory, too, gives a greater impres- 
sion of height than that of the choir, and leads 
up more satisfactorily to the vaulting above. И 
is in the vaulting that the contrast between the 
choir and the presbytery is most marked. The 
one has a network of ribs the individual office of 
which, if it exists, is impossible to determine. 
The other is simple, and the duty of each rib 
perfectly clear. Апа, finally, there is the almost 
sublime beauty of the east end, its simple spiri- 
tuality, the keynote of all Early English work, 
being overwhelming. 

So stands the great church of Ely, a monument 
of untiring energy, of indomitable faith, of intense 
spirituality, the embodiment of the great ideal of 
Christianity. 
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THE GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL 

To the fine group of buildings in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, there has now been added the Glamorgan 
County Hall—an admirable example of modern 
architecture, on which the architects, Messrs. 
E. Vincent Harris and Thomas A. Moodie, are to 
be heartily congratulated. The deSign was selected 
in competition four years ago. 

The governing feature of the scheme: is the 
position of the council suite of rooms оп the 
ground floor, which were planned on this level to 
admit of easy access ; moreover, it was considered 
that in this way a more compact building, occupy- 


ing as little of the site as possible, would be 


secured, it having been a stipulation in the com- 
petition that the rear portion of the site was to 
be preserved for the future county constabulary 
headquarters. 

The scheme has been carried out substantially 
in accordance with the accepted plans, but certain 
alterations have been made in the treatment of 
the facades, the chief departure being in the 
revised positions of the groups of sculpture. 

The principal facade, to King Edward’s Avenue, 
consists of five bays of coupled Corinthian columns 
flanked on either side by pavilions, adjoining 
which are gateways leading to the side entrances 
and the rear portion of the site. Axial with the 
pavilions are sculpture groups Бу Mr. - Albert 


Hodge symbolical of Navigation and Mining, 
these being placed on podiums which enclose the 
stylobate extending the whole width of the front. 

The side elevations have been treated very 
quietly, as the building will ultimately have other 
erections on either side. Тһе rear elevation is 
flanked by two arched gateways and has а pro- 
jecting balcony 5 ft. wide, on to which the suite 
of committee-rooms opens. Тһе enrichment to 
the central window of this facade was modelled 
by Mr. Arthur Broadbent. 

The main doorway is centrally placed on the 
front, and leads into a roomy entrance hall, faced 
with Portland stone treated in a simple manner, 
as also the stairs, the first-floor hall, and the ante 
and voting lobbies. 

The council chamber, which 1$ the chief apart- 
ment in the building, is also faced with Portland 
stone. It is treated with great reserve, and has a 
stone screen behind the chairman's dais, conceal- 
ing a passage that connects the two voting lobbies. 
In connection with this screen are placed two 
pedestals supporting figures, by Mr. Albert Hodge, 
symbolical of a Druid and a Bard; while tym- 
panums over the entrance doors to the chamber 
are decorated with ornament in which the tools 
of the local industries are introduced. The cham- 
ber is lighted by means of seven semi-circular 
windows, immediately under the springing of the 
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GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL: 
ARMS OF SEATS IN COUNCIL CHAMBER 


dome, which windows are filled with amber- 
coloured glass fixed іп fan-pattern cast-iron 
frames. The ceiling has been left plain white. 
It was designed to receive a painted decoration, 
but, in compliance with the wishes of the council, 
this has been omitted. The seating and furniture 
of the chamber is of English oak inlaid with burr 
oak, the upholstery being of oak-tanned pigskin. 
The carving of the oak furniture is by Mr. George 
Alexander. 

In the centre of the corridor around the council 
chamber is a pedestal with a bust of Mr. J. Blandy 
Jenkins, J.P., chairman of the council; this bust 
being the work of Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A. 

The committee-rooms have Portland stone 
chimneypieces at either end, with large wrought- 
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iron and brass dog grates, by the Carron Com- 
pany. These rooms are panelled their full height 
in heavily-moulded English oak, the ceiling having 
richly-modelled decoration by Mr. Arthur Broad- 
bent. The furniture in these rooms was carried 
out by Messrs. Brew & Fountain from designs by 
the architects. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, Ltd., of Cardiff. The 
floors, the roof, and the dome over the council 
chamber are of reinforced concrete, and have been 
executed to the designs of Mr. E. P. Wells, 
consulting engineer to Messrs. Stuart’s Grano- 
lithic Co., the contractors for this work. The 
exterior of the dome has been entirely covered 
with asphalt by The French Asphalt Co., and 
is an excellent example of this class of work; the 
flat roofs are also asphalted. Lead rainwater 
heads and pipes were executed by Mr. Dodds and 
Mr. Bankart (Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, 
Ltd.) Wrought-iron gates, to the architects’ 
designs, were made by Mr. William Smith; 
and bronze gates and grilles by Messrs. |. ХУ. 
Singer & Sons. The electric lifts are by Messrs. 
Waygood & Co. Among other sub-contractors 
were the following :— 

Mosaic flooring, Rust Vitreous Mosaic Co. ; 
iron casements, stained glass, and leaded lights, 
Gardiner & Co.; sanitary fittings, Shanks & Co. ; 
electric fittings (Holophane globes), Ellis & 
Ward: fireplaces, The Well Fire Co., Ltd.; 
door furniture, Charles Smith, Sons & Co.; 
marble work, H. T. Jenkins & Son and Burke & 
Co.; heating and ventilating, Jeffreys & Co.; fire 
hydrants, Merryweather & Co. 
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K, Entrance hall; Z, Council chamber; Y, corridor; C, committee-rooms: V, X. ante: 
AA, CC, cloak-rooms; MN, FP, staff lavatories; remaining rooms, executive offices. 
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THE GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL, CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF: FRONT ELEVATION 
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Note: The sounding-board is temporary. 
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BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY EXTENSION 


THE needs of the Royal Infirmary at Bristol 
having quite outgrown the accommodation avail- 
able in the old building on Marlborough Hill, it 
became imperative to provide an extension. This 
has been erected on the opposite side of the road, 
the new buildings having been opened by His 
Majesty the King, accompanied by the Queen, on 
June 28th. 

The site is a sloping one, and was formerly 
covered with dilapidated property; remembering 
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which, one can appreciate the skilful manner in 
which the architects (Messrs. H. Percy Adams and 
Charles Holden) have planned the extension, and 
the astonishing change that has produced a ter- 
raced garden in the place of a heap of dirty brick 
houses. In setting out the area it was a require- 
ment that a public right of way to the streets above 
the hospital should be preserved, and this has 
been effected by a series of flights of steps between 
the new building and the garden. 

The new building follows the style which the 
architects have made familiar, a style admirable in 
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securing fine effects of rectangular massing, though, 
to our mind, so austere and devoid of ornamental 
relief as to give an appearance of bleakness. 
Within the building, however, all such criticism 
loses its point. The essentials of a hospital are 
that it shall be well arranged, well lighted and 
ventilated, and hygienically constructed in every 
part; in all which respects the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary extension is excellent. 

There are three different floor levels. The en- 
trance from the street leads one into the casualty 
block. On the next floor are wards and depart- 
mental rooms. The main floor is the second. 
From the accompanying plan it will be seen to com- 
prise 24-bed wards in the long arms, and a chil- 
dren's ward in the centre block, with connecting 
blow-through bridges. There are five large wards 
and three small wards, all of them being for sur- 
gical cases. Оп the top floor of the upper block 
is a very large operating department, comprising 
three large theatres, with anzsthetic and sterilis- 
Ing rooms in connection. 

The building is of Portland stone throughout, 
the floors being of reinforced concrete on the 
Coignet system. 

Messrs. Cowlin & Son, of Bristol, were the 
general contractors, Mr. Beaven being the super- 
intendent, and Mr. Cockrell the clerk of works. 

The floors of all corridors, sanitary annexes, etc., 
are of white marble terrazzo, which also has been 
used on thestaircase, the whole of this work having 
been executed by Messrs. Diespeker & Co., Ltd. 
The staircase, with its large lift well, is an excel- 
lent example of its type, representing, we should 
say, the best possible practice in hospital work. 

The floors of all wards and other rooms are of 
wax-polished teak, laid solid in bitumen, the floors 
of ward kitchens being of red tiles. All walls are 
plastered and, for the present, distempered. 

The doors throughout are patent flush hospital 
doors by Messrs. John P. White & Sons, Ltd. ; 
they are of polished teak, except those in the ope- 
rating department, which are enamelled white. 
Altogether about 200 of these doors have been 
htted. They have no mouldings of any kind, and 
so afford no lodgment for dirt and dust. 

Particular attention has been given to the sani- 
tary equipment of the building, the fittings being 
those of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd. Many 
of them were specially designed. Messrs. А. & J. 
Tutcher, of Bristol, carried out the plumbing and 
sanitary work. 

Stoves and grates were supplied by Messrs. 
Bratt, Colbran & Co. and Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother. Casements, patent glazing, and 
art metalwork are by Messrs. F. and R. Edbrooke, 
of bristol, and lifts by Messrs. Archibald Smith 
and Stevens. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL OF ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 


3 ULL particulars have now been 
issued concerning the scholar- 
ships at the British School at 
Rome offered for (1) sculpture 
and (2) decorative painting by 
the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. Both 
scholarships will be of the 
value of £200 per annum, and will be ordinarily 
tenable for three years. Candidates must be 
British subjects, and less than thirty years of age 
on July Ist, 1013. The competitions, which will 
be conducted by the Faculty of Sculpture and the 
Faculty of Painting of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two stages: (а) An open examination, 
and (b) a final competition limited to not more 
than four candidates selected from those com- 
peting in the open examination. Competitors 
taking part in the open examination for the 
sculpture scholarship must submit the following 
works: (1) A model of a nude figure in the round 
from the life, half life-size. (2) A model in bas- 
relief, 2 ft. 6 in. by rft. 6in., the composition to 
represent not less than two figures. (3) Four 
drawings from the life, two of which must Бе 
of the nude figure, one of drapery, and one of 
hands and feet, life-size. (4) Some drawings or 
photographs (or both) of original works which 
have been designed by the candidate. (5) Not 
less than two photographs or drawings of designs 
for decorative purposes, with architectural features. 
Competitors have to notify the Hon. General 
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Secretary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., of their intention to compete 
in this examination not later than February 15th, 
1913, and with such notification must enclose a 
certificate of birth or a declaration as to age 
and nationality duly attested by two responsible 
persons. 

The models must be cast in plaster, and, together 
with the drawings and photographs (which must 
be unframed and unglazed), addressed to the 
Hon. General Secretary, British School at Rome, 
c/o James Bourlet & Sons, Ltd., 17 Nassau Street, 
London W., and delivered at that address not 
later than April 5th, 1013. The words “ Scholar- 
ship in Sculpture" should be clearly marked on 
the outside of each case. 

The final competition will be held іп London 
from June 3oth to August 23rd, 1913. Thesubject 
will consist of a design for a figure, group, or 
relief (as determined by the Faculty of Sculpture) 
to fill a space for a given purpose, and to a given 
scale. Eight weeks will be allowed for the execu- 
tion of the design; and during that time candi- 
dates will be provided with studio accommodation 
and given ап allowance of Z2 per week towards 
the cost of models, etc. Тһе successful candidate 
will be recommended for appointment to the Com- 
missioners' scholarships. 

The general provisions governing the scholar- 
ship in decorative painting are exactly similar to 
the foregoing, except in the following particulars : 
Competitors in the open examination must submit 
(1) Not less than four drawings of the nude 
figure from the life ; (2) One painting of a head and 
one painting of a figure from the life in oil or 
tempera; (3) Two figure compositions in colour 
suitable for wall decoration (not larger than 3o іп. 
by 22 in.) ; and (4) Sketches of designs for decora- 
tive purposes, which should include some archi- 
tectural studies. Тһе works submitted must be 
addressed to the Hon. General Secretary, British 
School at Rome, c/o Messrs. Chapman Вгов., 
241 King's Road, Chelsea, London, S.W., and 
delivered at that address not later than April 5th, 
1913. The words ‘‘ Scholarship іп Decorative 
Painting" should be clearly marked on the outside 
of each package, and the names and addresses of 
competitors must be written on the back of each 
drawing, painting, etc., submitted. 

The final competition, the subject of which will 
consist of a design for a wall decoration to fill a 
given space for a given purpose and to a given 
scale, will likewise be held in London from June 
3oth to August 23rd, the candidates receiving the 
same assistance as those taking part in the sculp- 
ture competition. The Hon. General Secretary 
is Mr. Evelyn Shaw. 
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DELHI: SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
BY COLONEL Е. SPRATT BOWRING, С.В. В.Е. 


EVE) UBLIC attention being directed 
| at the present moment to the 
consideration of the laying 
out and design of the build- 
ings for the new capital of 
India, a few observations on 
the subject by one who has 
had long experience in build- 
ing operations in most parts of India may be of 
interest to architects and others. 

The writer, who has obtained his experience 
mainly from within the area of military and civil 
cantoninents, does not presume or attempt to deal 
with the architectural style to be adopted, but 
rather to point to certain conditions and circum- 
stances entering into the question, which must be 
given their due weight if the buildings them- 
selves are to be made suitable to the purposes for 
which they are intended and the place in which 
they stand. 

There is every reason to believe that the prin- 
ciples here laid down are equally well known to 
many men now serving on the other side of 
the Suez Canal, and that the Government of 
India have men of abilitv, intelligence, and ех- 
perience of their own on whom they can rely for 
guidance, not only as to local desiderata, but as 
regards native sentiment on the subject. 

These observations are, therefore, more intended 
for those who only know India as visitors or by its 
place on the map of Asia. 

Glancing at this map, it will be seen that fully 
25 degrees of latitude separate the north from the 
south of India, a distance about equal to that 
between Gibraltar and the Shetlands, over 1,500 
miles due north and south, so that we may 
expect to find variable conditions of climate and 
of life prevailing within these limits. 

Delhi is about three-quarters of the way north- 
ward of the southern extremity of India. Those 
who know India other than as winter visitors are 
aware that, north of a line drawn a little above 
Allahabad, distinct summer and winter conditions, 
or cold and hot seasons (which is the most common 
way of expressing 10, аге to be reckoned with. 
Delhi lies well above this line, and although these 
seasonal differences are not so marked as they are 
farther north, they are in sufficient contrast to 
become ruling factors in the lives spent by the 
community living with them. А house, for in- 
stance, designed mainly for summer residence, say 
at Meerut, can be most uncomfortable to live in 
during the winter. It will be dark, cold, and 
draughty ; while, рег contra, a house that is suitable 
for the five or six months of the cold weather 
would be unbearable іп June, July, and August. 
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It would be no easv task to design buildings that 
would fit the two conditions entirely, but it is 
possible so to design as to hit off а mean which 
will ensure fair comfort as a dwelling throughout 
the year. In the case of new Delhi, however, a 
social custom, common to all the governments 
and all their head officials, officers, etc., comes in 
to simplify matters; that is, the annual retreat to 
the cool of the hill stations, as regularly as clock- 
work, somewhere about the 15th of April, and the 
return to the plains in the middle of October. 

No Government of India State functions, dur- 
bars, or big gatherings take place in the plains 
other than between October and April. Such as 
may be necessary at the other periods are held at 
Simla. Неге, then, we have well-defined iso- 
thermal and isosocial lines which materially affect 
the designing of the Delhi capital, and which if not 
taken very seriously into account will spoil the 
result and lead to unnecessary expense. 

Here, too, 1s to be found, in the annual migration 
to the hills, the great divide and line of separation 
between the methods of administration under the 


_ present-day British Raj and the old régime of the 
` Mogul emperors or other native rulers. 


It will be 
well for those who are strong advocates of a replica 
of Indian architectural art for Delhi to ponder 
this, and to consider whether the Mahomedan, 
Hindoo, or any other style of native architec- 
ture can, in the circumstances, be adapted to the 
present order of things, when climatic environ- 
ments during the period of their use differ entirely 
from what was the case in former days. 

These prevailing and fixed conditions are пов 
likely to be reversed with improving means of 
communication to and from the hills, of which 
even the natives are availing themselves in greater 
numbers every year. If recognised, and if due 
importance is given to them, the designing of the 
public, high official, and residential buildings for the 
new Delhi will become simplified and reduced to 
designs which would be suitable for the south of 
Europe in the winter, where light frosts at night 
and occasional mists and rain are met with, and 
bright sunny days, such as we may experience at 
home in October, arc the rule. 

The ceremonial halls, the Viceregal residence, 
and the majority of other residences and offices 
may therefore be designed internally for use in a 
temperate climate, with architectural embellish- 
ment to correspond. 

Throughout India there is one common feature 
to be found in all buildings, however poorly done 
the designing may be; that is the encircling 
veranda or fagade (when worthy of such a name) 
to the main building, and the colonnades connect- 
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ing the adjoining groups of buildings. In summer 
these are required to protect the outer walls from 
the direct rays of the sun and the hot outside air, 
while in winter, or during the rains, they afford 
dry passage-way for inter-communication. It 15 
these features the architect can seize upon, and, 
developing to his heart’s content, obtain a pleasing 
effect from the outside, always remembering that 
lightness and airiness in appearance and structure 
are essentials. A further necessity for these 
covered ways is to provide shelter for the numer- 
ous and picturesquely clad native retinue attached 
to all high officials and offices under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

A few words as to material. A red brick of 
good quality is in common use in the district, and 
the battlements of Delhi fort are of red sandstone, 
which has weathered well, though it would be found 
too dull and gloomy in colour in a sunlit climate. 
It is very similar in texture and colour to the 
Liverpool sandstone. The white marble buildings 
inside the fort give a cool and pleasing contrast to 
their surroundings in the hottest weather. But 
for India, whatever be the time of year, it 15 
essential, if buildings are to be pleasing to the 
eye, that they should be cool in colour, and light 
and airy in appearance, otherwise the cffect will 
be oppressive. Massiveness must be avoided at 
all cost. Whether material suitable in colour 15 
to be found in the neighbourhood, or can be 
obtained within a reasonable distance, remains to 
be seen. 

Certain styles of architecture give prominence 
to the roof coverings, but it would be a mistake to 
attempt this at Delhi. The summer of last year, 


TOWN-PLANNING NOTES 


The White Paper issued last month by the 
Local Government Board reports the progress of 
town planning up to date, and affords an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the progress of Part II. of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc. Act since it came 
into force in January 1910. Although nearing the 
period of three years since the Act began to 
operate, only two working years are really repre- 
sented, as the first twelve months were given up by 
the Board and the local authorities to preparing 
the ground. The first Inquiry into an application 
to prepare a scheme was held іп January 1011, at 
Birmingham, and from that time we may date the 
working of the Act. Asthe Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal says, the progress has been entirely satis- 
factory from the point of view of the number and 
extent of schemes which have been initiated, but 
It is less satisfactory from the point of view of the 
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even in England, sufficed to show how the sun's 
heat can make itself felt in the house through the 
roof. In India as little roof surface as possible is 
exposed to the sun's rays. Hence roofs are flat 
or low-pitched, and although a majority of the 
Delhi buildings will be vacant in the hot weather, 
their roofs will require to be constructed to resist 
the extreme heat, otherwise the interior fittings 
and contents will suffer. Concrete if flat, and what 
is known as the double Allahabad tile, are found 
suitable for roofing purposes. 

Earthquake shocks being rare and slight in 
the Delhi district, there would be no danger in 
relieving апа breaking the lines of a building Бу 
towers and elevated portions. 

A proportion of the new buildings will be in 
occupation throughout the year, and these will 
require different treatment, the architecture re- 
maining the same. All that is necessary is to 
provide relatively more floor space, additional 
height to the rooms, larger openings for air circu- 
lation, and greater depth of veranda on the east 
and west. They would face north, their largest 
dimension being east and west. 

As the engineer requires to determine the fixed 
points between which his road or rail will run, or 
the datum levels from which will spring the arches 
of his bridge, so the architect has first to know 
the leading factors which control his design; after 
which he can proceed to adopt the style he thinks 
best to fit in with them. 

It is with the view of bringing some of these 
conditions to the consideration of readers of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW that these few lines 
have been written. 


architectural quality of the schemes which have 
been prepared. 
ж ж ж 

It may, of course, be too early to judge, as only 
three schemes have actually been submitted to the 
Local Government Board, two for areas іп Bir- 
mingham, and one for a small area in Rochdale. 
To what extent architectural advice will be sought 
іп the other cases cannot be foreseen, but it is 
feared that local authorities, as a rule, will content 
themselves with the services of their survevors, 
many of whom, however capable іп other respects, 
have neither the qualifications nor the experience 
necessary to undertake the work. This indifference 
of the authorities to the architectural qualities and 
features of their schemes is probably not due 
on their part to any disregard of the architect 
as the proper adviser on such questions as the 
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grouping and character of buildings, but to an 
inability to appreciate the scope and opportunities 
of the Act. A study of the attitude with which 
many of the authorities approach the question at 
the public inquiries supports this view. Their 
schemes appear to be initiated for some object or 
objects which, although not inimical to the main 
purposes of the Act, are secondary and incidental 
rather than of primary importance. For instance, 
a local body may want to limit the number of 
houses to the acre with the main object of securing 
the erection of houses in their district of a high 
ratable value, and thus indirectly keeping down 
the rates, whereas the intention of the Act in 
regard to limitation is solely in order to secure 
amenity in relation to all classes of buildings. 
* * ж 

In such а case the Act 16 used to effect a selfish 
and isolated purpose of the authority without 
regard to the broad principles of town planning. 
As the scheme develops, no doubt the opportu- 
nities which the Act provides for effecting other 
objects will become evident and will be taken 
advantage of, but no scheme built up in this piece- 
meal fashion can be as satisfactory as one which 
is based on right principles and has benefited from 
skilled advice from the outset. To begin with, the 
proper selection of an area can only be made after 
some general consideration has been given to the 
principles and objects which the authority pro- 
poses to attain through a scheme. Most of the 
smaller authorities would gain in time and money 
by securing some expert architectural and 
engineering advice before determining the 
boundaries of their areas, as well as in settling 
the details of the schemes after permission to 
prepare has been obtained. It is hoped that asa 
result of further experience—and, after all, town 
` planning is still in its infancy in this country— 
authorities will realise how important town- 
planning schemes are, and how necessary it is to 
obtain skilled advice in framing them. 

* * * 


In addition to the three schemes already sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, seventeen 
others are being prepared, authority having been 
given by the Board. Among the most important 
of these are Oldbury (1,763 acres), Ruislip-North- 
wood (5,906 acres), Southport (2,848 acres), 
Sheffield (three areas comprising 1,209 acres), and 
Walthamstow (1,530 acres). 

Only one owner has submitted а scheme to a 
local authority for adoption, namely, for an area 
of 300 acres in Middleton, Lancs. The Board 
has also under consideration 12 other applica- 
tions for authority to prepare schemes, including 
Ellesmere Port (3,078 acres), Finchley (1,047 
acres), Liverpool (1,220 acres) Luton (4,345 
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acres), Much Woolton (1,064 acres), Sutton Cold- 
field (6,400 acres), Twickenham (2,278 acres), 
Warrington (1,476 acres), and Wirral (5,829 and 
3,499 acres). The total number of schemes which 
have passed or are in course of passing the first 
stave is thus 33, and the area affected 1$ over 
52,000 acres. Of this area, about 16,000 acres 
are in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. In the 
case of all these larger schemes the local authori- 
ties appear to appreciate what town planning 
means, and that any scheme to be satisfactory 
must embrace a considerable area. and deal with 
prospective building development in a comprehen- 


sive manner. 
* * ж 


Іп 14 cases local authorities have served notices 
with a view to making application for authority to 
prepare schemes, and in 35 other cases the Board 
has information. which indicates that the con- 
sideration of the matter by local authorities has 
reached a stage equivalent to a decision to pro- 
ceed with a scheme. If we may assume that 
these will all be authorised during the coming 
vear, the total in course of preparation will then 
be 82, and about 120,000 acres will probably be 
involved. 

Another 54 authorities are considering the 
question, making a total of 136 schemes which 
are in prospect of being prepared in the near 


future. 
ж ж ж 


Inquiries were held іп October into applica- 


"tions to prepare schemes at Blackburn, Sutton 


Coldfield, and Warrington. On the 4th of that 
month the Local Government Board also held a 
public Inquiry into a representation of the Horley 
Parish Council, under Section 61 of the Act, to 
the effect that the Reigate Rural District Council 
were not preparing a scheme where one ought to 
be made. During November Inquiries were held 
at Finchley as regards an area which included 
over 400 acres proposed to be developed as an 
extension of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and 
at Much Woolton, where Professor Adshead is 
advising the local authority with reference to a 
proposed scheme for over 1,000 acres, including 


parts of four separate districts. 
ж ж ж 


We shall now be entering upon the stage when 
town-planning Inquiries will become more interest- 
ing, and afford scope for criticism by architects. 
Many of the schemes which have been authorised 
must be nearing the point when they will be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board for approval. 
These schemes will set up precedents which will 
affect the whole future of town-planning, and it is 
important that the architectural point of view 
should be well represented when they are under- 
going review and modification. 
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New “Ideal” Wall Radiators. 


We are now making at our Hull Works, in two heights— 
22 іп. and 13 in.—the new ‘‘ Ideal” Plain Wall Radiators—as 
illustrated-—and a good stock of sections in both sizes is available 
for immediate despatch. 


— 
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For warming houses. flats hotels 
Shops public buildings. cic. 
by hot water or stcam. 


22 in. “Ideal” Plain Wall 
Radiator. 


“Ideal” Plain Wall Radiators can be used to advantage wherever floor space is restricted or valuable— their depth 
is only 3 in.—they occupy about half the space required for a pipe coil of equal capacity—are better in appearance— kept 
clean more readily—cheaper to install—can be built up in small units, ensuring economy in maintenance—are equal to 
wrought pipe coils for indirect hot-water supply. 


Fully descriptive leaflet, giving heating surfaces, prices, &c., post free on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR COMPANY 439 & 441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WORKS: Agents ( BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks ! WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO, 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


COMPETITIONS. 


To Architects Competing. ELECTRIC LIGHT Plants & Wiring. 
We give Schemes and Estímates Free for HEATING. Lov Pressure Hot Water, Low 


j | No | Pressure Steam, Accelerated Hot Water, Gc. 
Engineering Work. Lighting, Heating, and VENTILATION. Natural and Mechanical. 
Ventilation. Also Designs for Fittings 

AEROGEN. Petrol-Air Safety Gas. 
Contractors to the Government, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
SIRODE Á CO. Write to 48, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON. 
SEND ROUGH PLANS, OR OUR ENGINEERS WILL CALL. 
^ 
a 160, 166, I70, 184, & 186, BROMPTON ы” 
LONDON, S.W. 


Hot and Cold Water. Fire Mains. Sanitation. 
and Architectural Metal Work. 
Office, and various Education Committees. 
: = 
Early Georgian Room, 
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em ACTON HALL, SUFFOLK. 
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\ "T. er Ы. Р Er ur e A Telephone No. 1942 Kensington. Established 1860 


Shaw Grounds for Old Garden Ornaments, Gates, &c.: 417 High Road, Chiswick, London (main Bath Road), 109 yards West of Gunnarsdury Station. 
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PLASTER WORKERS. 
Architectural Modellers————-Lead Workers. 


Carton-Pierre Decoration and Wood Chimney Pieces. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


AND GEORGE P. BANKART, 
49, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


ALSO 


Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, E.C. 


Telegrams—* Actiniform, London.” Telephone—3835 Gerrard. 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd., 


Head Office and Works : 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Wrought : : 
Metal Work 


of every description 


designed and рго- 
duced by trained 
craftsmen. 


Write for our Book on 
Artistic Metal, showing 
many examples of work 


ENDELLINE 


recently exccuted in. . . Г | 
ІКОМ, , | | 
= | ІШІ 
BRONZE, | ІШКЕ pi Lit} 
COPPER, | | THOS. PARSONS å SONS, р 


Varnish & Fine Colour Manufacturers. L 


Is ENDELL STREET. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Architect in Relation to Himself. 


Speaking, in his presidential address to the К.1.В.А., of the 
position of the architect in the personal sense, Professor Blomfield 
sa:d—" There is a real danger, in all this whirl of architectural 
politics, of our forgetting that first of all we are artists, and that the 
art which we practise is a very great and a very old one. The 
cares of business, the keenness of competition, the feverish haste 
of modern work, are apt to reduce the lamp of art to the merest 
flicker, if they do not put it out altogether. Those of us who have 
wide experience of practice know how difficult it is to keep that 
lamp alight, but here I am addressing myself not to my seniors and 
contemporaries, but to our younger members—to those who will 
take our places and carry on our work. Scholarship and research 
have always been among the best tradition of this Institute. 1 need 
only recall such names as Donaldson, Cockerell, and Penrose, and 
remind you that whatever view one may take of the historical justness 
of the Gothic Revival, there can be no question of the intense enthu- 
siasm that inspired the labours of such men as the younger Pugin, 
Street, Burges, and Nesfield. If you turn over the pages of the earlier 
volumes of our Transactions you will find papers on matters of serious 
interest, marked by a learning and ability that give them a permanent 
value in architectural literature. І hope, and I do not doubt, that that 
tradition will be worthily maintained by the rising generation. 
Current politics may be fascinating, but they are the outside of the 
cup and platter; they are a very poor substitute for that patient 
forging and perfecting of your artistic armament which will enable 
you later to practise your art with the enjoyment that comes of real 
mastery. And to those that have enthusiasm this labour will be a 
perennial delight, the joy that is to be won from the study of past art. 

“ Who of us, after all, does not look back with vivid pleasure to 
those wrestlings with the mysteries of some great cathedral, quiet 
hours with pencil, note-book, and 2-ft. rule spent in some exquisite 
chapter-house, long autumn rambles among the time-worn buildings 
of historic cities? These things are the privilege of the archi- 
tectural student, and it is this touch with the past that gives to our 
work its abiding interest. You may recollect the old Greek game of 
the Lampadephoria, where runners took torches lit at the altars of 
l'rometheus, Athene, and Hephaistos, and passed them from hand 
to hand till they reached the winning post. That, gentlemen, is 
our position. It is our business to hand on the torch of architec- 
ture. Some of us may be getting old and stiff in the joints and may 
have to content ourselves with painfully nursing the flame. Itis 
for you of the younger generation so to train yourselves in your 
calling that, when the torch is passed into your hands, you may fan 
it to more vigorous life, and enable it to shine again with all the 
splendid brilliancy of the great ages of architecture." 


* * 
Mr. J. L. Ball on Bath Abbey. 


Descriptions of architecture by architects are seldom of a high 
literary order; but a welcome departure from the conventional 
matter-of-fact style has been made by Mr. J. L. Ball, who, in a 
paper оп Bath and Wells, delivered recently before the К.1.В.А., 
gave the following poetic description of Bath Abbey :—* Bath 
Abbey was begun in 1499, replacing earlier structures ; was partly 
ruined at the Dissolution, and partly rebuilt between 1597 
and 1616. Thus it belongs entirely to the decadence of Gothic 
architecture, and has for us something of the mournful interest 
of a survival; as of one who, having outlived his contemporaries 
and friends, yet lingers, a stranger in а changed world. 
For by the middle of the sixteenth century the drama of 
medieval art was played out. That architecture which meets us at 
Wells Cathedral in the flush and animation of a wonderful youth, 
with the air of spring about it, we find at Bath Abbey in the last 
stage of a no less wonderful decline ; beautiful still, with the beauty 
appropriate to winter. In Wells Cathedral throughout, not the 
sculpture only, but every line of the architecture, is intense with 
Ше; Ше triumphant, life contemning death. But in Bath, in this 
city of pagan memories, it is the pagan sentiment which finds 
expression in the last words of Gothic art. Everybody knows those 
strange representations of the Dance, or Triumph, of Death, which 
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one meets here and there in the painting апа sculpture of the 
later Middle Aves, grotesque works, full of а haunting sense 
of the weariness and futility of life, of the greatness of death. 
Bath Abbey recalls such works, for here we find architecture express- 
ing, in its grave, monumental way, the same ideas. Іп these rigid, 
attenuated forms, from which fire and pission and energy have 
departed, we see the composure, the high indifference of death, And, 
quite in accord with this, there is in Bath Abbey a curious felicity 
and smoothness of ¢echuigue. The vaults are the best of fan- 
vaults ; the proportions, at least of the interior, faultless. We есі 
that the end is achieved ; the fancy, the invention, the experiment, 
of three centuries of Gothic art, seemingly inexhaustible, have 
come by inevitable steps to this, and terminate here, in this chill 


perfection.” 


* * 


** Ubique '' and London's Unfinished Embankments. 


For some two or three months past a page of pleasant discursive 
comment on matters of current architectural interest has been appear- 
ing regulariy іп Гле Architects and Builders Journal under the 
heading of “Неге and There.” Тһе writer, who conceals his 
identity under the zo» de plume “ Ubique," brings to a very sane 
outlook an unusual felicity of diction, as may be judged from the 
following extract from a recent article: “Some visionary," says 
* Ubique," “has already spoken of a London stretching itself from 
the South Coast to the Midlands, and another, in a more modest 
way, has suggested the embanking of the Thames from Greenwich 
to Hampton Court. Either proposal will stagger the ratepayer ; but, 
without indulging in so ample a forecast, one may picture to one- 
self the embanking of the south side of the river from Blackfriars to 
Westminster. How much longer, indeed, shall we be content to sce 
the magnificent scheme of Bazalgette shorn of its beauty by being 
confronted all along its front by a miserable array of wharves and 
warehouses? With the Albert Embankment beside St. Thomas's 
Hospital as a splendid commencement on the south side, and the 
approaching completion of a corresponding embankment on the 
opposite side of the river, we have, in truth, the most admirable 
model before us, and it needs only a strong civic policy to carry on 
the good work past the new County Hall to Blackfriars. There has 
been a habit of regarding the south side as ‘ picturesque, but, as a 
fact, it isan evil-smelling, ugly medley. With the single exception 
of the Shot Tower—the outline of which is ever graceful, despite the 
degradation of having advertising letters on its facc—there is not a 
spot along the south side on which the eye can linger with pleasure ; 
and it would be a grand improvement to sweep away the whole mis- 
cellaneous collection which now disgraces the noblest portion of the 
City's highway. We should then have an embanked waterway in 
comparison with which the Seine at Paris would appear trifling. The 
Seine, after all, is but a little river when compared with the great 
width of the Thames, and it does not present the same difficulty in 
throwing attractive bridges from bank to bank. But Waterloo 
Bridge is in our midst to prove that the greater width does not 
debar an equally fine—indced a finer—result being achieved, for 
there is а greatness about Waterloo Bridge which no bridge across 
the Seine can equal. How much the more necessary, then, that our 
bridges, which leave so noble a thoroughfare on the north side, 
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А.О. 1640-1740. 


ESSRS. NICHOLAS аге seeking to purchase, on behalf of a 
client, for the purpose of restoration,a RUIN of a MAN- 
SION of the later RENAISSANCE PERIOD, after the 
designs of Wren, Inigo Jones, William Kent, or Vanbrugh ; nothing 
earlier or later would be considered. A large quantity of land is not 
desired, a park of 200 acres or so being quite sufficient. A good 
hunting country preferred, though not absolutely necessary, if house 
is otherwise suitable. Photographs desired, and all information 
given treated in strict confidence. No commission will be required 
from the Vendor, and Messrs. Nicholas will negotiate on behalf of 
purchaser. Address — “ Renaissance," c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 
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should connect on the south side with a similarly tine embankment. 
And a detail in the advantages of this latter would be that, being on 
the inside of the curve. it would be considerably shorter than the 
northern embankment, and so would facil'tate the traffic to and 
from the railway termini.” 

* к 


Тһе Town Planning Act in Practice. 


A report has just been issued by the Local Goverament Board 
showing the progress made with the Town Planning Act of 1900. 
A large number of important schemes have been launched and are 
in various staves of growth. The most advanced of any of the 
corporations who are taking up the subject is Birmingham, in whose 
district two large areas—one 2,320 acres and another of 1,142 acres 
—have been planned out and the schemes submitted to the Local 
Government Board for approval. But many other corporations are 
nearly as advanced, having made application and been granted 
authority to prepare schemes. Bournemouth, Halifax, Shefheld, 
Southport, and Ruislip-Northwood figure prominently among these 
latter ; and in connection with Ruislip (where 5,906 acres аге con- 
cerned) it will be remembered a Jarge competition was held Jast year. 
Other applications before the Board include Wirral (5,829 acres), 
Luton (4,345 acres), and Sutton Coldheld (6,400 acre), the last being 
the most extensive proposal yet put forward. And there are more 
than too other local authorities who are directly taking up the 
development of areas under their- jurisdiction. Hence, there can be 
little doubt that the provisions of the Act are being widely adopted. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the work is being entrusted to 
architects to any considerable extent. Two vears ago the Royal 
Institute seemed to realise the important part architects might play 
in town planning. It organised, and spent several thousand pounds 
upon, a great exhibition, which first showed to the public the possi- 
bilities of the problem. But in so doing it made the tactical 
mistake of putting forward the rightful claims of the architect a little 
too vigorously, or, at any rate, a little prematurely. The result was, 
not that the architects got the work they alone were fitted to do, but 
the municipal engineers were frightened by the claims made. These 
latter met in London soon after the exhibition and solemnly declared 
that town planning was their province—in the first instance, and 
опіугіп a very secondary way that of the architect, and being in a 
position to put their views before thcir councils the result to-day is 
that they hold the field, with the consequences we have seen. Bred 
in by-laws and the difficulties of drainage, it is impossible for the 
average municipal engineer to bring to the problem that broad out- 
look and imaginative sympathy which it requires. Under such 
conditions the new town planning is likely to be worse than the old 
muddles. The new method by a little forethought but much 
power will produce nothing but dreary monotonous disaster. If 
Mr. Burns wishes to save his Act, not from neglect but from abuse, 
he must save it from the hands of his friends the engineers, 


* ж ж 


Alma-Tadema's House. 


The house of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema in Grove End 
Road, St. John’s Wood, which is to be sold by public auction, was 
designed and built under the personal supervision of the artist, who is 
said to have spent £70,000 on the work. It embodies а great number of 
striking features. Interest begins at the main entrance, the door ot 
which is set in а bronze frame cast from one at Pompeii, Within а 
flight of brass stairs leads to the studio through a door of polished 
woods, including lignum vitæ, over which is the inscription, “ As the 
sun colours flowers so art colours life.” The inner hall, which also 
has a door communicating with the studio, has its walls covered on 
three sides by panels painted for Sir Lawrence bv Leighton, Poynter, 
Boughton, East, Riviere, Marcus Stone, MacWhirter, and many 
others. This inner hall leads to one of the most interesting apart- 
ments in the house—the artist’s writing-room, which was designed 
after the form of a Roman atrium ; it has a Ротрепап ceiling and 
onyx window, and is completed bv an impluvium with marble fountain 
and walls panelled in alabaster. But the chief feature of the interior 
is the great domed studio, 44 ft. т length by 36 ft. ш width. The 
walls are panelled in green marble, and the roof is of aluminium. 
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Opposite the north window, in its brenze frame, is а Dvzantine apse, 
hung with Tunisian embroideries in rose velvet and fitted. with a 
semicircular seat inlaid with ivory. Іп a deep recess on the other 
side is the grand piano, for which the artist paid £2,000, with its 
parchment scroll bearing the signatures of practically every great 
musician of the day. Overlooking the studio is a gallery surmount- 
ing a bronze bas-relief by Reynold-Stephens. Another fine apart- 
ment is а seventeenth-century Dutch room, which formed the 
studio of the late Lady Alma-Tadema. The antique panelling, 
mantel, open hearth, and old stained-glass windows were brought 
from Gouda, and adjoining this is a smaller room in the same style, 
containing a carved and inlaid oak bed dated 1606. 


ж ж ж 


New Buildings at Cambridge University. 


To meet the increasing number of matriculants at Cambridze 
University, building is going on іп all directions. In Queens’ Lane, 
on the site of Andrew Dokett’s old almshouses, Queens’ College has 
erected buildings which provide accommodation for twenty-six 
undergraduates, as well as officers and rooms for the bursar and his 
clerks, The external design, іп the estimation of the леу Univer- 
sity correspondent, is handsome and well proportioned ; and within. 
a dado of oak panelling runs up the staircase, and the floors are laid 
with oak boards. This building has been carried out by Messrs. 
Rattee and Кей from the plans of Mr. C. С. Hare. Emmanuel 
College is also erecting extensive buildings, which will form two 
sides of a northern court on the area between the University oftices 
and b:tween Emmanuel Street and Christ’s Lane. This court is 
conne дей with the older part of the college by a subway, but wiil 
not be ready for occupation for some months. Extensive buildings 
are also being erected in connection with the * Museums." ‘The 
first block of the Museum of Arch:eology and Ethnology was com- 
pleted а few months ago. Тһе engineering department has com- 
p'eted an important addition to its premises on the site of the house 
in Еее School Lane. Тһе building covers an area of about 
2,000 sq. ft., and it fills the whole space between the Cavendish 
Laboratory and the earlier buildings of the Engineering Laboratory. 
thus completing the western fronage of the University ** Museums." 
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The Restoration of Tattershall Castle. 


Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, is now being restored under the 
direction of Mr. William Weir. The work is not confined simply 
to those parts of the castle affected by the removal of the mantel- 
picces—the subject of recent controversy—but is the outcome of a 
thorough survey with the object of ascertaining what was necessarv 
to a complete restoration. Тһе difficulty of securing bricks to 
correspond closely with those of the fourteenth century necessitated 
careful observation and experiment, In the end the Lincoln Brick 
Company have been able to produce a brick in every way satis- 
factory, hand-made at the Waddington brick kilns. Тһе measure- 
ments ditfer somewhat from those of the ordinary modern brick. 
They are 84 in. long, 2 in. thick, and 4 in. wide, while the mocern 
brick measures 9 in. long, 3 in. thick, and 43 in. wide. For the new 
work 100,000 bricks have been ordered, 60,009 of which have 
already been supplied. Although hand-made, the manufacture can 
bc effected at the rate of 10,000 a week. 


EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE or BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Courses of Preparation by 
MR. W. HERBERT HOBDAY, А.В.1.В.А. 


These Courses are well known and appreciated for the sound 
educational lines on which they are conducted. Instruction is given 
(1) in Classes, (2) by Correspondence, (3) in the Office. Тһе six 
months’ Courses for the Examinations in June, 1913, begin in 
January next. АП necessary text books are obtainable from the 
Architectural Students’ Library connected with the Courses. For 
full particulars of Courses and Fees apply to 5, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Telephone —Holborn 5653. 


December 1912 
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BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd., 


CROWN WORKS, 
SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 
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THE DOME 
of Һе GLAMORGANSHIRE COUNTY HALL is protected by 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


LAID: BY THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


LTD. 


The area of the Asphalte covering this Dome is 
upwards of 2,250 feet super. 
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The entire superstructure of the Hall stands on 
FRENCH ASPHALTE. 


The Roofs are made watertight by 
FRENCH ASPHALTE. 


The Courtyard is paved with 
FRENCH ASPHALTE. 


No better material can be used for such purpose:. 


Estimates for work of all kinds on application to the offices of the Company. 


THE FRENCH ASPHALTE COMPANY, Ltd., 


5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 


The Institute's New President. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has been happy in the 
seventy-eight vears of its existence in having many distinguished 
artists, scholars, and men of affairs атоги its presidents. Rarely, 
however, has it had the good fortune to secure a man who combines 
such singularly wide attainments in arts and letters with so 
picturesque and powerful a personality as that of its new president, 
and it is fortunate indeed for the Institute that Professor Blomfield 
should occupy the chair at this exact moment of its history. No 
other man at the present day sums up so well in his own person our 
ideal of the complete architect, To the broad philosophical outlook 
which a first-class honours degree in “litera humaniores" at 
Oxford implies, and to the practical sense necessary to the successful 
carrying on of a large practice, Professor Blomfield adds the enthu- 
siasm of the artist for creative work and of the scholar for the love 
of knowledge for its own sake. Under his guidance registration 
may well mean in the end an incalculable gain to tbe art of archi- 
tecture. With such a man at the helm there is every reason to 
believe that the Institute in setting its course for registration will 
avoid the quicksands of mere professional expediency and reach the 
safe harbour of increased architectural attainment, where alone awaits 
the reward of increased public esteem. 


ж k 
Carvings on the Temple Church. 


Some recent work carried out by the Societies of the Temple 
upon the western porch of the Round Church of the Templars has 
resulted in the disclosure of some very beautiful original stone carv- 
ing, the existence of which was not generally known. The semi- 
circular arched doorway, in form and shape a beautiful specimen of 
the Transition Norman style, appeared to the observer to be made 
of a white crumbling stone much defaced by accumulated dirt, and in 
parts crumbling away. In the course of carrying out some work for 
the preservation of the entire porch the authorities of the Societies of 
the Temple, who were in charge of the work, called in the assistance 
of Мг. W. D. Caróe, F. R.I. B. A., under whose direction, by means of 
the application of a chemical preparation, it was discovered that the 
. white and black substance of which the archway appeared to be 
made was a thick coating which at some time or other had been put 
on to the original stonework of the porch and defaced its beauty. 
With care and skill all this substance has been cleared away, and 
has revealed original stone carving of great beauty and of the same 
date as that of the building of the Round Church. Тһе result is that 
visitors to the church are able now to see not only a most beautiful 
specimen of early stone carving, but the archway of the porch almost 
in form, colour, and decoration, as it was in the days of the Knights 


Templars. 
* * * 


Mr. Percy B. Tubbs and Registration. 


Speaking of Registration in his presidential address to the Society 
of Architects, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs said : ** The statutory education 
and registration of architects is a question which the Society has 
made its own and with which it has been identified for upwards of 
twenty-eight years, and in order to achieve the result which we all 
have so much at heart negotiations were entered into with the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Arch tects more than two 
years аро..... The Society have always stated that if the Royal 
Institute will produce a Registration Biil with which they can agree 
they will step aside and let the Institute lead, and the Council of the 
Soc.ety kept their word by accepting the proposals of the Council of 
the Royal Institute. Ав you all knew, the proposals were submitted 
to the members of the Institute in gentral meeting, but after а 
lenghy and somewhat heated discussion the whole matter was 
referred back to their Council for further consideration, and they 
һауе been considering it in committee ever since. This action was 
taken by the members of the Institute more because the proposa] 
Was complicated Бу the intrcduction into the proposed agreement 
between the two bodies of all sorts of provisions, including the heads 
ofa Registration Bill, than because the principle of the scheme was 
2. Until the Committee’s report is issued it is not possible 

е Council of the Institute to make any official statement to this 
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Society, but the negotiations have not been broken off, which is а 
great advantage, as it is always possible that the two bodies may 
meet again and resume their deliberations. Unfortunately, we are 
not in a position to guarantee that the negotiations will be renewed, 
and in the meantime the work of the society on behalf of Regis ra- 
tion has been held up for two years, and if we are to await the result 
of the deliberations of the Committee of the Institute before taking 
any action the whole question may be retarded for an indetinite 
period.” 
ж 


Westminster Hospital to be Removed. 


Westminster Hospital, erected in the Broad Sanctuary in 1834, 
is to b2 removed to another site, though its destination is not yet 
declared. No regrets will be felt at the disappearance of the 
existing building, which is in the pie-crust Gothic manner of the 
last century; in fact, its demolition will enable a fine new building 
to be completed ; for, as is well known, the Wesleyan Hall is at 
present deprived of its two towers by reason of rights to light and 
air possessed by Westminster Hospital. Westminster was the 
first hospital in London to be established on the basis of voluntary 
contributions. It began in 1715 in a small house in Birdcage Walk, 
Was transferred to larger premises in Chapel Street in 1724, and 
nine years later was removed again to James Street, where it re- 
mained until the erection of the present building. Incidentally the 
removal to James Strect gave London an additional hospital, for 
the change was objected to by certain of the governors, who 
seceded and established the St. George's Hospital at Hyde Park 


Corner. 
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Models of Buildings. 


Мг. John В. Thorp’s models of buildinzs have long been familiar 
to the architectural profession. Mention of them will awake in the 
memory of some architects solemn thoughts of litigation, and in 
others thoughts of a far happier kind. For, indeed, Mr. Thorp is an 
expert in the preparation of models which depress and delight. ‘The 
former are, of course, those over which a numberof expert witnesses 
debate with considerable heat about rights of light and air, and other 
equally provocative subjects ; and the latter those which the archi- 
tect «and we may say the general pu lic} delights to examine for their 
purely æsthetic interest. Ву his models of Old London, Mr. Thorp 
has perhaps done more than any other man to reconstruct for us the 
fascinating picturesquensss of the medieval city. At the London 
Museum, Kensington Palace, a fine series of Mr. Thorps Old 
London models are permanently on view. They include old 
London Bridge, oll Cheapside, the I:leanor Cross, old St. Paul's, 
Bridewell Palace, Daynard Castle, old Charing Cross, and others, 
Excellent photographic reproductions of these and other models 
are included in an attractive booklet recently issued by Mr. Thorp 
from 98, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
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Temple Bar. 


A suggestion for the restoration of Temple Bar to the metropolis 
was brought forward at a recent meeting of the London County 
Council. It is hoped that negotiations with Sir Hedworth Meux, 
the present owner of Temple Bar, will be opened, and that ultimately 
we may see Wren's arch again іп the capital. It cannot be restored 
to its original position for obvious reasons, but a suitable site might 
easily be found on the Embankment, or in one of the parks. 

ei» ln Ж 
Ап Architectural Opportunity. 


The old King’s College Hospital in Carey Street, W.C., is to be 
sold by tender in December, consequent on the hospital having been 
transferred to Denmark НШ. It cannot be claimed that the old 
building has either architectural pretensions or historic interest. It 
was built no longer ago than 1853, on the site of the old Grange Inn, 
which was much patronised in its дау by the actors of the Duke’s 
Theatre near by. There was a previous King's College Hospital in 
Сагсу Street in 1530. If no adequate tender be made in December 
a lease for ninety-nine years will be offered, conditionally on £100,000 
baing spent on new buildings. Неге, therefore, is а further oppor- 
tunity for adding to the architectural dignity of London. 
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International Building Exhibition, Leipzig, 1913. 


The main purpose of the above exhibition is to show the vast 
‘development made by building and its allied trades throughout the 
‘centuries, and the part that sc:ence has played in aiding this develop- 
ment. А noteworthy feature will be the * Town-Planning and 
Town-Duilding? section. Architecture, Technics, Eng neering, and 
Hygiene will also receive special attention. The character of the 
‘exhibition must, of course, be to a certain extent scientific, but every 
endeavour is being made to interest the non-technical layman in an 
industry with wh‘ch his own immediate welfare is vitally concerned. 

Among notable German towns the following have already 
announced their intention to be represented as jexhibitors : Leipzig, 
Dresden, Mannheim, Posen, Bremerhaven, Darmstadt, Halberstadt, 
Aachen, Krefeld, Stuttgart, and Frankfort-on-Main. Тһе last- 
mentioned town will be particularly well represented, exhibiting in- 
teresting photographs, pictures, models, plans, and statistics showing 
the development of the town from the year 1636 up to the present day. 
Important subjects, such as water supply, canalisation, erection of 
‘smaller dwelling-houses, regulation of traffic, hygienic and benevo- 
lent institutions, hospitals, the laying out of plavgrounds and parks, 
etc., will receive special attention. 

Among the many other nationalities partic pating in this great 
exhibition, the United States of America will be worthily repre- 
sented. <A special committee has been formed, under the presidency 
of Mr. Glen Brown, Secretary-General of the Association of Ameri- 
‘can Architects, to take the preliminary steps, and also to give 
every facility to intending exhibitors as well as to the general 
American public. 

A prominent feature of the American section will be the exhibi- 
tion of numerous pictures, models, and plans of “skyscrapers,” 
among which will be an excellent model of the ** Woolworth House," 
the latest creation of Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

The municipality of San Francisco will have a prominent place. 
This huge city is not only the most important commercial centre on 
the Pacific coast, but owing to its exceptionally mild climatic condi- 
tions is also one of the most noted health resorts in the United 
States. Іп addition to many important municipal and commercial 
buildings, San Francisco possesses also numerous hotel-palaces, 
magnificent public gardens, splendid dockyards, etc., of which 
models, plans, and other illustrative material will be exhibited at 
Leipzig. 

The Associations of German Linoleum and Wall-paper Manu- 
factories will be collectively represented. Linoleum has had a 
comparatively short but certainly successful career as a cover for 
floors and staircases and as a wall covering, but its sale has tre- 
mendously increased since the process of manufacture known as 
“inlaid linoleum” was discovered. 

The wall-paper industry, which dates as far back as the Greeks 
and the Romans, has more generally been in operation since the 
middle of last century, and to-day it is one of the most highly- 
developed of modern industries. 


Architectural Drawing. 


In one of his lectures on ‘Architectural Drawing" to the 
Royal Academy students this year Professor Blomfield said that 
work which had retained its importance and interest through 
a considerable lapse of time afforded a certain standard, and 
could be better judged than that which was only the fashion 
of the present day, and might or might not have permanent 
value. Some of the present fashions in architectural drawing 
were, he thought, by no means good; there was a want of that 
care and certainty of delineation which characterised the drawings of 
an older school; and he especially deprecated the modern habit cf 
drawing in portentously thick lines, which he believed was fostered 
a good deal by the influence of competitions, and the desire, in 
a competition elevation, to give it what was supposed to be a force 
The result 
of this thick-line drawing was not only inartistic; in view of the 


and vigour that would ensure its not being overlooked. 


use of drawings by a contractor it was highly unpractical, render- 
ing accurate measurement off a drawing very difficult. 
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A NOVEL POST-BOX. 


The post-box shown in the accompanying illustration was made 
for the entrance hall of the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, by Messr. 
Wm. Richardson & Co., of 18, Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. 
The body is of beaten brass, and the ornaments are cast and chased. 
the letters on the panels being in repoussé. Тһе base on which the 
post-box rests is of iron. Тһе refined treatment of ordinary utili- 
tarian objects being in these days somewhat uncommon, the ргезел! 
instance would seem to connote a welcome advance in taste. 


POST-BOX IN THE FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, HOLBORN, W.C. 


Memorial to the late Lord Salisbury. 


А memorial to the late Marquis of Salisbury, by Sir W. Goscombe 
John, R.A., has just been placed in the Salisbury Chapel of Hatfe'd 
Church. It comprises a recumbent figure in bronze of Lord Salis- 
bury, in the robes of Chancellor of Oxford University, with the 
chain of the Knighthood of the Garter, the crossed hands on the 
breast clasping a crucifix. 

* 


Manchester Old Town Hall Facade. 


The preservation of the facade of the Old Town Hall building. 
which it is proposed to erect in Heaton Park, will cost £2,120. А 
supplementary estimate of £650 has been presented by the Finance 
Committee to the City Council. By public subscription only £513 
was raised, and the Finance Committee point out that more than 
three-quarters of the cost will have to come out of the rates. 


* * 
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The Dee Bridge at Chester. 


This bridge, built in 1280, was recently found to be in a dan- 
gerous condition. Sir Francis Fox, who was consulted, reported that. 
if it were not strengthened, it would collapse, the scouring effect oi 
the water having produced great cavities in the masonry. Under 
сш Francis Fox’s advice, repairs are being made. 


ARCHITECTS' CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


Professional Exams., ARCHITECTS (К.1.В.А. & S.A.), Воз 
of Education, Engineers (B.Sc. © A.M...C. E), SURVEYORS 
Inst. (San. Inst.. etc.), Auctioneers’ Inst., Quantity Surveyors’ Inst 


Prelims. and Finals. Examination Aids, rs. each subject. Pre 
spectus on application.— PENNINGTONS (Est. 1878), University 
Tutors, 254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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Artistic Fibrous Plaster Contracts. 
! Workers. | CARLTON HOTEL AFTER FIRE. 
| | А Р” WHITELEY'S NEW PREMISES, 
4| | Ferro-Concrete Specialists. | | WESTBOURNE GROVE. 
| 4 | ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 
Mouldings in Wood, Compo, and Карн | 
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| Specialists in French Plaster Work. y» Lid ub scil Fm шаны; 
| French Models by French Artists. |. BONNINGTON HOTEL. 
| ` Manufacturers of Ornamental Fibrous | | NEW LIVER CHIEF OFFICES, 
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Pencil among Architects, Artists, 
ard Draughtsmen, is the famous 
“ Koh-i-noor.” Noman, after trying 
a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor," cares to use any other 
kind. Have уои tried a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor’’ ? 


m 40, each, З 6 per dozen. In 17 deg-ees 
P$ (and copying) (о suit every pencil purpose. 
Of Stationers, etc. Ill s rated List from 
Г.. & С. HARDTMUTH, Ltd, Koh-i-noor 

House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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i Architectural Works 


WALTER MACFARLANE & C® 
SARACEN FOUNDRY, 


GLASGOW. 


MAKERS OF WROUGHT IRON GATES AND RAILING, 
BALCONIES, TERMINALS, BALUSTRADING AND 
STAIR RAILING, PANELS, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
WALL SHADES, COVERED WAYS, ! АМ STANDS. ЕТС. 
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2 А 36-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Publications for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, and Contractors. 
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| Technical Journals, Ltd., 
| Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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— SPECIAL NOTICE. —————— 
The Expanded Metal Company, 


Legs to bring to the notice of all those interested in Limited, 


Мега! Lathings for Plasterwork 


the fact that it has been granted patent rights for a 


NEW PROCESS of MANUFACTURE 
by which an IMPROVED diamond mesh 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


is produced, which will be sold at lower prices than the 
original Diamond Mesh Lathings. The New Patent Lathing 
will be known under the Trade Name of 


“BB EXPANDED METAL” LATHING, 
and its principal features are : 

MESH.— Diamond shape, f in. shortway of mesh. 

ЕЕ A gauge 3 lbs. per yard super. 


BB. 22 , 41. " " 
SIZE ОЕ SHEETS.— Standard size sheets only, ЭН. oy 2ft. 
PROTECTIVE COATING.—The Lathing is coated 


with a mineral oil in process of manufacture, and is dipped 


*BB EXPANDED METAL" LATHING. once in Asphaltum paint before leaving the Works. 


Actual si f Mesh SPACINGS.— 
: е E "ee : panes: The 26 gauge Lathing may be used at spacings up to 12 ins. 
Write for Price List and Samples. «24.4 ы » ЕС 
Expanded Metal Lathings ауе retailed by Merchants only. for Horizontal and Sloping work, and for Vertical work the 
Stocks ave held in most large centres. above spacings may be increased by 3 inches. 
HEAD OFFICE WORKS 
(to which address enquiries should be sent): (to which address orders should be sent): 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, Stranton Works, West Hartlepool. 
Telegrams :— London © үу Telephones :— Telegrams :— Telephones : | 
“ Distend, Vic., London," y St Ye Gerrard 819. Victoria 1514. “Expansion, West Hartlepool." 94 West Hartlepool (2 lines). | 
зе oF | | OTIS ELEVATOR CO 
OSBORNE HOUSE, ‘мент ay Ltd., 
ү Victoria's favourite residence, now a Naval Hospital) 4, Queen Victoria Street, 
Has just been re-decorated in Velure к 
For the first time since 1903. BRUSSELS, 1910 LON DON, Е.С. 


Naturally, in such an establishment the 


eq dean a ong е Й ELEVATORS (or Lifts) 


Ordinary painting would have needed re-doing 


Four or five years ago. Electric, Hydraulic, Gc., 
Why is it only к INSTALLED IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
; x [/ SAVOY HOTEL, HOTEL CECIL, 
Because it was done in беле 


NORTH BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, 4с.. «с 
First class finish—first class wear—no extra cost. 
For indoor or outdoor use—one quality only. 
If you want the best finish, 

Longest wear, and greatest economy, 


THE ce in all Colours 
TRY Ил ei. | шаа, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALITY OF \ 


LUXURIOUS OR SIMPLE INEXPENSIVE MODERN 


ROOMS 


v 


"| Wo 
Further particulars and 20pp. Handbook НЫ "B N 

With pleasure on application. Meeting. СУЗУУ | 
Е Е: Efficient Hot ; ж жы P 
Advice gratis on painting matters, especially difficult questions, Water Supplies, | 

e.g, Damp Walls, Exposed Surfaces, etc. Heated Towel Rails. 

С CHANCELLOR & СО Ltd Guaranteed Drainage. 


13, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: ''Challor Smith, London." Telephone 2353 Central. 
AND AT GLOUCESTER 


1f writing please name this Review. 27, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, SW. AND NEWPORT 
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ARVERS, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Also LONDON and GLASGOW. 
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BUTCHER'S SHOP, DORKING. 
CARTERS FAIENCE AND INTERIOR TILING. 


CARTERS’ TILE TALKS. No. 7. 


The bright and attractive appearance of the Butcher's Shop 
shown above well repays the care and attention given to the 
selection of the Tiling. Carters are able to quote for such 
work completed, submitting designs for approval, or working 
from the designs of the Architect. 


If you have a building of this description in hand, let us 
HEAD OFFICE . WORTLEY. LEEDS. send you photos and prices, together with some specimen 


2 > LONDON OFFICE. tiling schemes. 
қ. D.W.C. | 
G AQORFOLK S қаны САРТЕР & co.. Ltd.. 


13 Encaustic Tile Works, POOLE, DORSET. 
LONDONc-29 Albert Embankment, S.E. 
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 DETAILS—OLD AND NEw,” 


A Valuable Series of Measured Drawings and Photographs of 
the Elevations of noteworthy work, appearing regularly іп 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
Every Wednesday. Price 2d. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd. Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S S.WV. 


WHITES HYGEIAN ROCK BUILDING COMPOSITION 


For RENDERING WALLS DAMP-PROOF, INCREASING THE STRENGTH, 
and REDUCING THE COST. 


ана сыл س ا‎ —————.——— 


WILLIAM WHITE, Great Western Works, ABERGAVENNY. 


Gold Medal. Gold Medal. Telegrapbic Address: " HvGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.” 
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DOULTON & CO., LTD. 


Modern Sanitary Appliances. 
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Showrooms and 


Closet Suites, Ң 2 


Urinals, E. C др ы af E London Offices : 
Sinks, 0 2420 AlbertEmbankment, 
: S quus S.E. 


for every class of work. 


SPECIAL HOSPITAL SINKS FOR OPERATING ROOMS 


One of the outstanding features of modern Hospital work is the ever-increasing care and attention given to every detail of the 
Sanitary equipment. Doulton & Co., Ltd., as Potters, Iron and Brass Founders, and Porcelain Enamellers, аге in ап 
exceptional position to carry out the requirements of Architects and the Medical Profession. The following are among the 
more important Hospital orders with which they have been recently entrusted :— 


King’s College Hospital; Bristol Royal Infirmary; German Hospital, Dalston; Chichester, Hackney, 
and Portsmouth Infirmaries; North-Western Fever Hospital, Hampstead; Portslade Sanatorium . 
Staines Isolation Hospital; Ipswich Hospital. 


-- 


RELIABLE. 


Established 1833. 


gant о & Co, L 
Фо „һ%*®®® by Roya, wan d., U p-to-date. 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 


50 Years’ Lift Experience. 


To о 
м.м, тне KIN 


Electrio, Hydraulio, 
Belt Driven, 
Hand Power. 


Catalogue 
and Estimates Free 
from— 


В, WAYGOOD & Co., Ltd., 


Head office Falmouth Rd, S.E. 


and Works; 


SAFE. Also in the Provinces and Abroad. 
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SPECIFICATION No. 15 


NEW EDITION. . (1915). REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Over 40,000 Copies have been sold of this Work. 


Nall English-speaking countries, SPECIFICATION | The MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 


is the recognised Standard Authority on the many has been thoroughly revised and amplitied, and, in 
subjects with which an Architect must deal when addition to the Sections on Roads, Water Supply 
9 | , 


his Specifications. Тһе work is at once i TNAM | | 
preparing his 5j 2 Water Purification, and Sewerage (іп each of which 


concise and comprehensive, and so vast a mass of | а ео | i 
ue 3» M ۰ , 2 
practical information is not to be found іп any other attention 158 given to the recent very ип 


single volume. portant developments), valuable memoranda on the new 

SPECIFICATION is therefore ап indispensable Government Departmental heports сп the proposed 
addition to the working library of every practising cheaper building of Public Elementary Schools, the 
architect. | new views as to Isolation Hospitals, the recent 

Every Section has been written by an accredited investigations with regard tə Interceptor ‘Traps, 
authority, and the annual revision comprises the con- Practical Points in Town Phanning, The Use of the 
tributions of scores of qualified specialists of recog- Grouting Machine, The Cheap Ilousing Problem, 


nised standing in their several departments. 
SPECIFICATION Юг 1913 (No. 15) has been 
subjected to thorough scrutiny, and in each Section 
valuable and important emendations and additions 
have been made. | 
To this Edition the following important newfeatures | 
of topical as well as permanent interest have been PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
contributed :— | 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, AND SECTIONS 
OF GARDEN CITY HOUSES, with repro- | ИИ 
ductions of the actual Working Drawings. Professor Нкхку Арлмв, M.Inst.C.E., P.S.I. 
Ву T. Mititwoop Witson. C. К. ALLENSBY, А.М.І.Месһ.Е. 
THE USES OF THE INTERCEPTING J. бклхт-Вкохүхіхс, .M.Inst.C. E. 
oo 2 Т иш Бу R. M 2 Млттнекхмв, Wh.Ex., М..Е.5., 
SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF SPECIFI- ` PNE 
CATIONS. By W. VALENTINE Batt, M.A., С. Е. Іххоскхт, A.R.T.D..A. 


Municipal Art Galleries, and other matters of prac- 
tical interest are included. 


Among the principal Contributors to th» various Sections 
are the following eminent Specialists :-- 


Barrister-at-Law. OW. H. MAXWELL, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer. 
NEEDED REFORMS IN SPECIFICA- С. S. MITCHELL, F.S.I. 
TIONS. By A. G. ХҮніте, General Secre- ee = ae 
(буо к К Federition of Buil ding © Митвох, Lic. R.LB.A., M. R.Sen.L,, etc. 
Trades I?mployers. | PALL OGDEN, F.R.LB.A. 
THE LIABILITY OF ARCHITECTS AND ' W. J. Pearce, Examiner to the City and Guilds cf 
BUILDERS WITH RESPECT TO London Institute. 


THE RAVAGES OF DRY ROT. By 

Paur OGDEN, Е.К.1.В.А. 
SPECIFICATION FOR THE DEMO- 

LITION OF BUILDINGS. Бу 

С. Merson, Lic. R. I. B. A., М.К.бап.1., Etc. 
THE PRESENT а a 2. Prrcy J. Watpram, A.M.I.Mech E., F.S.I. 

CIPAL ENGINEERING. 12 ; C A хор 

MAXWELL, AN Tn CE, ШЕ d 2. ы» pm E 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY А. б. WHITE, General Secretary of the National 


Н. V. Mitxes Емеквох, A.R.T.B.. 
Н. D. SranLEes-Woop, F.R.I.D.A. 


ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, Fellow of the Institute 
of British Decorators. 


HOUSES. Ву Н. V. Михез EMERSON, | l'ederation of Building Trades Employers. 
A.R.I.B.A. Н. E. \\ніте, 
SAFES AND STRONG ROOMS. 2 T. MILLWOOD Wirsox. 


A Copious INDEX affords instant clue to every item, every phase of construction, 
and all attendant and accessory operations. 


15TH EDITION. | Русе 3l 6 net. 500 PAGES. 
POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Can be oltained from all Newsagents and Booksellers, ог from 
THE PUBLISHERS— 


| Technical Journals, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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| CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


GLASS WORKS, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Branch Works, GLASGOW. 


WINDOW GLASS 


of all descriptions. 


Specialities for High-Class Work: 
FLEMISH GLASS. 
WAVENE. А New Lustrous Non-Transparent Glass. 


EXTRA WHITE DOUBLE ROLLED CAST. 
The Whitest Roofing Glass. 
HAMMERED CATHEDRAL. For Leaded Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers of Qld English CROWN GLASS & GENUINE CROWN BULLIONS. 


VITREOUS TILES and MOSAIC |: 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, etc. 


Durable in character, possessing artistic merit, Non-absorbent, free from Crazing 
and permanent in Colouring. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
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BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. KING EDWARD VII. WARDS. 


STEEL CASEMENTS & SASHES, 
WROUGHT IRON GATES, RAILINGS, etc. 
F. & К. EDBROOKE. Meadow St. BRISTOL. 


TELEGRAMS: SANITAIRE BRISTOL” Таккомоме2526Х 


THE SECOND EDITION OF oe 
English Ecclesiastical Architecture. CAN | „57 


13 in. X 82 in., bound full cloth. 250 pages. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture, more especially Gotbic, 
offers many pitfalls to the designer. Іп the old & 
work there is a subtle quality which is very difficult e 9 


10 achieve in church buildings of the present day. T 
е of the ‘constructional Gines Which i» iha SANITARY SPECIALISTS. ETC., 
basis of Gothic, but also a keen sense of proportion, oe eS ышын 


and a fertility of invention in the design of detail. LOWER REDLAND ROAD, 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture, like English BRISTOL 
Domestic Architecture, has great traditions, and it . Le | : 


is fortunate that there should exist a school of men 
among English architects who possess the ability 
to produce work of the highest character. The 
ecclesiastical buildings of the prominent exponents of 
the Gothic Revival— Pugin, Scott, Butterfield, and 
the rest—have already been fully illustrated, but 
never before has there been brought together a 
representative series of photographs of the recent 
work of English church architects. The value of 
this present collection therefore is self-evident. Ех- 
amples of the best modern church work are included, 
and the volume is fully representative of what is 
being done by the chief architects of the present day, 
including buildings of Renaissance character as well 
as Gothic. The illustrations are from specially-taken 
photographs reproduced to a large size. 


PRICE 10/6 nett. 


Orders should be sent to The Manager, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD. 
CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE, Tokyo 


Is a Representative Monthly of Things Japanese published in English. It maintains a 

high standard of excellence, portraying Japanese life, industry, literature, and art clearly, 

frankly, and in their true colour. It is distinctively Japanese in form, printed on Japanese 

paper and handsomely illustrated with half-tones on art paper. It is a publication 
worth while. 


THE SANITARY, 
PLUMBING, . . . 
WATER, and FIRE 
INSTALLATIONS. 
of the NEW KING 
EDWARD VII. . . 
MEMORIAL . . . 
INFIRMARY and . 
NURSES’ HOME, 
BRISTOL, have been 
executed by us. 


Yearly subscription, twelve shillings, post free. Address : 
The Japan Magazine Co. 3, Itchome Uchisaiwaicho, Kojimachi, Tokyo, Japan. 
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THE KAHN SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


IRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL. CO, Lid. 


Ne лыс | = 


ou 


Wesleyan Methodist Central Buildings. | 
Messrs. Lanchester © Rickards, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 


All the Reinforced Concrete construction in this building, 
comprising the foundation raft, all floors, piers and 
columns on basement and ground floors, cantilevered 
galleries, roof flats, and the whole of the roof over large 
hall, including the inner dome, is constructed on the 
Kahn System, in accordance with the designs of 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., who were the - 
Consulting Engineers for this portion of the work. 
The inner dome is the largest Reinforced Concrete 
dome in England, and until the recent construction 
of the dome of the Melbourne Public Library it was 
the largest in the world. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd., 
61, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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